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This little work lia.s been comrosed to mecl an actual 
WHDt. When teatliiug in the west trn part ofllii; Provincfl, 
Ibe wrller foupd tbat there was no History o(" Canada 
in the Eiiglisli Language al all (it for the School-room ; 
and, baviog; been faroureiE with the assiatancG of some 
gentlemen of literarj' stiinili[L|r| Bod iLe free use of the 
ample ina.(erials contaioed id the L brary cf the Legislative 
Assembl/, she lias renlured to pitfortli Ibis little work, 
pleaiJiDg as her excuse Iha absolme qeccssity of providing 
sudi a source of iBformaEiQii for Uriiisli American Youth, 
Could the work have been confined to the higher classes 
of Learners, it would have beci of a iDore intellectual 
character ; but it was judged neressary to adapt it to the 
capacity of Ihe Jess advanced by dividing and simplifying 
the Questions, as there is no primary history tg iutro- 
iluee it. 

The author w&uld take tb-e liberty to suggest that the 
Geographical part sbould be used by the pupd as a Head- 
ing-Book wiiile pursuing Ihe study of the Historical parts, 
and thai the IHitp should be conitantly referred to in bo.th, 
89 she has ever found that Geogaphy iiluslrate? History 
03 much ai HisloL-y Jlluminatcis Utography- 
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PART I. 

VOYAGES AND DISCOVERIES, 

■J£TEND1NG PROM THE DISCflTSHT OF AMEHICA, BrCDLDMBDB,, 

IN 14^, TO THX DIBCDVE&V OF TUE ST. LAWREKGI^ 

BY JAOQtTES CABTIEB, fS lS35^-£I>tB RACING 

A PARIOD OF 43 VEARS. 



CHAPTER I. 

IABI.T VOJiSXE, COHQtTESTB, AND DISCOVERIES FH NOSTH 
AMEBICA. 

DIVISION'S. 

/. IHfeovery of America by Columhus. — IT. Diteover- 
iti of John and Sd^astian, Cabot.— III. Voyages of 
Gasfpar Cortsreal — IV. Hugh Elliott and Thomat 
Aihurst.^V^ Giovanni Verrazani. — lY^ Jacquet 
Cartier. 

I. DiscovEHT OF Akebica bf CoLUMiua. — 1* Th* 
exisience of a new AOrld, if not known to the ARcientSj 
was at teast lUspected by them. It n certain that sn idea 
was entertained, that it would be ea^y to s^il frODi tbe 
weslern c&aat of Spain to tLe sUores oC luiW- 'YVje^'VaAs 



*2 voVages and discoveries. 

bowever, no proper notion of tbe magnitude of the globe, 
and thought that a few dajs would be sufficient for such a 
Toyage. The existence of an immense contlDent between 
their point of departure and tbe extreme shores of India 
was beyond their conception. Neither did tbe first navi- 
gators expect to make such a discovery; it may be said 
that they but stumbled upon A merica in their route to the 
shores of Cathay or India. They were anxious to obtain 
a readier access to this country, because tbe commerce of 
these tropical regions bad even then enriched several of 
the commercial nations of Europe. 

2, There is some reason to believe that tbe ancient 
writers, Aristotle, Strabo, Pliny and Seneca entertained 
tbe opinion mentioned above. Strabo alone seems to hare 
imagined the distance between tbe two continents ; he 
says " tbat the ocean encompassed the whole earth ; that 
in tbe ea^t it washes the coast of India, and iu tbe west 
those of Africa and Spain, and that, if the vastness of tbe 
Atlantic did not binder, they might soon sail from one to 
the other.'* Seneca, in one of his tragedies, says " there 
will come a time in after ages, when tbe ocean will loose 
the bonds of matter, and a vast country will be discovered.'* 
And, in a book ascribed to Aristotle, tbe Carthaginians are 
said to have discovered, far beyond tbe Pillars of Hercules 
(the Stiait of Gibraltar), an island, in tbe Atlantic Ocean, 
of great extent and fertility, watered by large and magnif- 
icent rivers, but entirely uninbabited. The Tynans are 
said to bava evinced some intention of occupying this island^ 
but were prevented by tbe jealousy of the Cartlu|^iusiu. 
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3. The AVefsh ton claim to h&remaJe the di»coverT of 
America nhout the year 1 179, wlien thej say Madoc, ona 
of tiieir princes^ sailed to the dimv norld, and then estab> 
lished a colony. There ia do probabilitj in this tradition, 
as. the Welsh wKie not, in the age of Madoc, a naral peo- 
ple, and muat hare been tgnomnt of all Davigation, except 
that of rirers aBd coasts. 

i. There is far more reason to believe that the IctJand- 
ers knew soinulhiDg; of the western world. It is asserted 
that an TceEond bark, in the earty part of the eleveHth 
cefttury, baring been driven south-west frOia Greenland 
by adverse winds, touched upon ibe cOiiat of Labrador] 
that sabeeqiient voyages were titade, and that coloaies 
were established upon some portio'ns of the country which 
is now called British America. 

5. These traililionsj howe*"er, do not in the (east detract 
from the honour so universally ascribed to Christopher 
Columbus, who ia, by the common consent of the world, 
called the (Si^caverer of America. 

G. This remarkuble man was boi-Q about the middle of 
tbe fifteenth century, and entered eaity in life into the ser- 
Tioe of the Portuguese, who were then actively engaged 
ID cotnm(;rcial pursuits, touring his frequent voynges he 
biggaB to reflect ou the possibility of rbaching the esstem 
world by a different rout^ from any that had been taken. 
After much study, he became conviinied that, by sailing- 
westerly, he could more readily approach the farther boun- 
dary of ibe country be siought Ihan by any other route. 
It ifl said that, during; aoine of these Toysge», he oiet with 
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Bome of the natives of Iceland, from whom he heard of the 
discovery of a cootinent to the west, which he probably 
supposed to be the eastern shore of Catbay. 

7. Determined to ascertain the truth by a personal in- 
▼estigation, be first applied for aid to his own country, 
Genoa, but without success. His next application was to 
the court of Portugal, with no better result. His final 
resort was to the court of Spain, then under the separate 
gorerntnent of Ferdinand of Arragon, and Isabella of 
Caslite. The King refused to countenance his design. 
The Queen, however, more wise anS liberal, consented to 
patronize it, furnishing the means of accomplishing the 
Toyage from her own treasury, and actually selling her 
jewels to supply the deficiency in the national resources. 

8. On Friday, the 3rd of August, 14<92, Columbus sail- 
ed from Faloa, ^ port of Spain, and on the 12th of October, 
to his unspeakable gratification, he made bts first discovery 
in the New World. ' This was one of the Bahama Islands 
called by the natives Guanahani, named by Columbus 
St. Salvador, and afterwards, by some unpardonable ca- 
price, called by the English Cat Island. He landed the 
same day, took possession of it in the name of the Spanish 
sovereigns, and assumed the titles of Admiral and Viceroy, 
which bad been awarded to him before be sailed from 
Europe* 

9. Leaving this island, be passed on to another where 
he landed, and which he named Conception. On the 17th 
he reached one, which be called Ferdinando. In modem 
maps it is named Exuma. Pursuing his voyage, he dis- 
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eovereil tbe istard called by him Ts^ibella, and, bj more 
recent navigalors, Long Islarnl. He afterwards discover- 
ed the important islaqd of Cuba, and Xiispanlola op St, 
-Dijiningo, now called HaytJ, Here lie built a fortress, 
elqJ, le:tving tbirty-nine inen in possesston of it, lie aailed 
Tor Spain. He arrived there, after a stormy and danger- 
ous Tpyrige. OQ tlie 15th of Marcli, H&S, having taken 
not quite &e?QD months aad a balf to accomplish this mo- 
mentous enter prize. 

I[. — Discoveries op Johm and Sebastias Cabot. 
— 1. Several of lie Eyropean nations claim the hon- 
our of having discovered The Continent of North 
Aiaericti. There can be no doubt, bowever, ihatEng^land 
has tbe best rigbt to it, for^ in HQG, aCter Columbus 
hnd returned to Europe, llearj YII. Rtted out a small 
fleet oF sl]ips, ond grive a commission to Jolin Cabot, a 
celebmled VenetiiiQ nnvigator, and! bis sons, to explore 
for — what Columbus was in search of— a north-west pas- 
Mge to tliC Indies or China. The result of Ihis ^o^yage 
wfl3, doubtless,. the discovery of the North AmRrican con- 
tinent. 

2. The/ sailed from the port of Bnstol, in the spring 
of 1497, and, on the 3rd of July, iliMioFcred tbe coast of 
Labrador. The oppoalte island, now called Newfoundland^ 
they cnlled St. Johns, having Inndi^d ibfire on St. John's 
A:\y, Tc the mninland ttiey gave llic name of Terrapri- 
mum vista— or Primnvista (first seen.) Tbe English 
nnvigators thus renched tlie criniinpnt of North Aiia-iica 
onljf five j^ears afler Colunibu& had diaovered the West 
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Indies, and more than a twelve-month before that celebra- 
ted man had touched at any part of the continent. 

3. The adventurers appear to have penetrated into 
Hudson's Baj. They tailed as far aslal. 61°, f^O' north. 
After exploring the Gulf of St. Lawrence, tiiey performed 
an extensive voyage along the eastern coast as far south 
as Virf;inia, and then, anxious to announce their success, 
returned to England, where John Cabot received the hon- 
our of knighthood for his discoveries. 

4. Sebastian Cabot became a much greater navigator 
than his father, and made three subsequent voyages to the 
New world, but no settlement was effected on its shores. 
In one of these voyages he is said to have discovered the 
beautiful country now called Florida, which was afterwards 
visited by Fonce de Xieon, and taken pORsession of by tbe 
Spaniards. In 1526, having entered the service of Spain, 
he explored the river La Plata, and part of the coast of 
South America. Returning to England, during the reign 
of Edward VI., he was made Grand Pilot of England, 
and received a pension of £lt>6 lOs. ^d. per annum for 
his services. 

5. It is much to be regretted that neither Columbus 
nor Cabot was immortalized in the lands they discovered 
by having them called after their names, and that Amerigo 
Vespuccio, an obscure drawer of charts, should, by a hold 
usurpation, have called it America. The noble name of 
Columbia ought to have been the general designation of 
the Western World. 

6. It is a remarkable fact that England was one of the 
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iir&t nalions that ent^ivcl into tlie Bctieme of Columbus ; 
indeed bis broiler Bnrlliolocneiv had »o far interested our 
sagacious monnrth, Henry V"I[., tlint iip niad« proposals 
tO'C^rry it into execulion ; but ColuDibiifi wua^ then in treatj 
with I&abella, nntl four jeara afterwards, when lie wasjuEt 
upon llie point of ^elin^jlli^|li]lg »ll liopps froni tliat (]UBrler, 
A»i reoening bis a{)fiIic;itioii (a Englaoil, Is ibulla decided 
jTi bi9 faTour. Tbua it appears that ETigUnd bad tb« 
boijoiir of first admJttiiig tlie projiosals of Coldniljus j and 
tEiat it was by a mere accident the discovery of the West 
TntlLeA was Eubae^juently made by Columbus, in 14-92, un- 
der Spanish and not under Bntisli auiipiceji. 

Ill, Caspar Coktereal.— 1. In l&OO, Ganpar Cor- 
terenl, a Fortuguesc gcntlGiaaa, visited the coast, and pur- 
simd UiG track of Sir John Cabot. lie accomphsbcd 
notliing, however, except ttie kidnapping ortiiore than liftj 
of tilt! natives, wbom, on Ills return, be sold lo slarerj. 

2. CortpL^eal sailed on a second voyage, wltli a detenniji- 
alion to piii'suc lii& disr.ovL'ry, and bring bank a cargo of 

•■laies. Not returning as soon as was expected, bis broth- 
er Micbael sailed in starcli of biin, faut no .nrcontits of 
either ever again reached Portugal. 

3. The King of Portugal bad .sucli an afft'cliou for tbesfl 
two j^oting gGntletiJ'Cli lluit lie is saiil to buve fiUed m\t, at 
ilia own espense, an expedition lo go in aearth of tbi-m, 
which returned wltlioul any inrormation as to the matiner 
or place of their death. In an old map,pubtisbcd in l&0$t^ 
tlie L^iipfldor Cnaat Is called Terra CorCcreall? : and the 
eoirBiic; to theGulfol ^^tXalT^e^pe wai long known to thi 
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Portuguese bj the patne of the Gulf of the Two Brothers. 

IV. Hugh Elliott and Thomas Ashurst. — 1. In 
1503, Hugh Elliott and Thomas Ashurst, merchants of 
Brbtol, with two other geutlemeu, obtaioed a patent from 
Henry to establish colonies in the newly dbcoTered coun- 
tries ; and in the following year Henry fitted out another 
expedition, which sailed in 1 507, but was not attended with 
any important result. 

2. Various circumstances combined to withdraw the 
successors of Henry from the brilliant career that had 
been opened to them in the new world. They were suc- 
ceeded in it by France, and it ia singular that the settle- 
ment of the greatest part of what ia now British America 
was effected by that power. 

3. As early as 1517 the English, French, Spanish and 
Portuguese had so far made their discoveries in the New 
World useful that they had established a successful fishery 
at Newfoundland, in which they bad fifty-seven vessels 
engaged. 

V. Giovanni Verrazani. — 1. In the latter part of 
1523, Francis I. of France, a monarch deeply captivated 
with the love of glory, fitted out a squadron of four ships, 
the command of which he gave to Giovanni Verrazani, a 
Florentine navigator of great skill and celebrity. Soon 
after the vessels had sailed, three of them were so damaged 
in a storm that they were compelled to return ; but Verra- 
zani proceeded in a single vessel, with a determination to 
make new discoveries. Sailing from Madeira in a westerly 
direction, he reached the coast of America, probably in 




the latitude of Wilmington, the principnl seaport in North 
Carolina. 

2. After exploring the coast for some distance, north 
find soiitli, willioiit bcin^ iihle to find a liarbmir, he waa 
oWiijcJ to send a bout on sliorr, lo open an inlercoufSB 
vritli tKe natives. Ttie SAVngfis at first fled, but, soon re- 
covering their confidence, lliey entered into an a cnicahlii 
traffii; with the strangers. 

3. Atone place, by the Jetire of Verrazmii , a ynung 
sailor lijil iin'lertakcn lo t^vrim to lan'l, and nrcnst the tia- 
tives, liMt, when he saw llie crowtit ivhii.-h thronged the 
beach, he repented of iiis purpose, and, attboitvh fvithin a 
few yard? fit' the landing-place, liis courage failrcl, and he 
attein|i(eJ to torn back. At tiiis moment the water only 
reached hiis waist ; hut, overcome wilb terror And exlmus- 
tion. III! had scarcely strength to cast his presents and 
trinkets upon the beach, when a high wave threw him 
BeoseSefis on the shore. The snvages ran immediately (o 
his JiS'iistance, look hira up in their arms, and carried iiim 
a short distance from the sea. Great was his terror, w!ii.'ii, 
ripon coining t>6 his senses, he fonad himself in their power. 
Slretcliing bi^ hands towards the sliip, he uttered piercing 
cries, to which the natives re|di£d by loud yells, intending, 
as he afterwards found, lo re-assure hint. 'I hey then 
carried him to the foot of a hiil, strip[ied him naked, turned 
his face to the sun, and kindled a h>rge fire near him. 

4. lie waa now fully impressed with the horriblfl 
tboiii'hl, that they were iiboMl lo sacrifice hiiM lo the Stju. 
His companions on hoard, unable to rent|er him any aa^iv 
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tance, were of tbe «atne ojiinion ; tbey thougbi, to we 
Veirazani's own words, " that the natives were going to 
roaal and eat him." Their fears, however, were soon 
turned to gratitude and astonishment ; -the savages dried 
bis clotbes, warmed him, and showed hira every mark of 
kindness, caressiog and patting his white skin with apparent 
surprise. They then dressed him, conducted faim to the 
beach, tenderly embraced him, and, pointing to the tcisbI, 
removed to a little distance, to show that he wai at 
liberty to return to his friends. 

5. Proceeding north, the voyagers landed, probably 
near the tity of New York, where, prompted by curiosity, 
tbey kidnapped and carried away an Indian child — a sad 
return for the kindness displayed by tbe natives to tbe 
young man thrown opon their shores. It issupposed tfaat 
Verrazani entered the haven of Newport, in Hbode Island, 
where he remained fifteen days. Here tbe natives were 
liberal, friendly and confiding ; and tbe country was tite 
richest he bad yet seen. 

6. Verrazani proceeded still further north, and explored 
tbe coast as far as Newfoundland, but he found tbe natiret 
of Ibe northern regions hostile and jealous, and unwilhng 
to traffic except for weapons of war. He gave to tbe 
whole region the name of La Nouvelle France, and took 
possession of it in the name of his sovereign. 

7. Although there is no evidence that Verrazani eren 
approached any part of Canada, there has been a tradition, 
extant in this country from an early period, that tbe rirer 
S^. Lawrence was tbe scene of his death. But tbjs story 
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oThis havhigbeen iiiB6.saci'ed wilh hi^cretv, and al^'terwards 
dei'oiirccl by the savage^, is abNoluti^ faLile, flnJ rloes great 
injustice to the Red mtn of Canada. 

VI. jACQt'ES Cartier.— '1. 'J'lie celebralcd Jacque* 
Cartier fiueceedetl \errazaiiu He explored iJiC nOrth- 
eut coast cac&iutiy, and, passio^ tbrougb ilie Strait of 
Belleble, traversed the wreat gulTof tlie Si. Lawrence, 
nnd arrived in llie bay of Chaleurs in July, He was de- 
lig^iittid with the peaceable and friendly conduct of the 
Diilives, " wIlo," says Tl'ikluyt, " willi one of tlieir boats, 
came unio us, andl brnn^-tit us pieces of seaU ready sotl- 
deo, glutting tbcm ujion pieces of wood: Ibea, retiring; 
Ibemselves, Hjey would, inab*' signa unto US, tbat they did 
give tliem to us," 

2. From thU bospitable place, where tlie oalires seem 
to bave lij^playeil some of the politeness of ingdern society, 
Jacf^ues Carfier proceeded t-i tiasjic Bay, where lie erect- 
ed a cross thirty feet ItigK, wllb n sliield bcarbg tbe lliree 
fle«rs-<le-lJs of France, tbus tating poaseasion io tbe name 
of Francis (be First, 

3. He carried oS two natives from Gaapk, who were of 
great u^^e to }iim oa hi^^ succeedieig voyage. It appi^srs, 
however, thai it was with Ibeir own consent^ a^ ibey allow- 
ed tbeiiT^lveH to be dollied id sliirts, coloured coats, snd 
caps, an>l to littre a ca|jpei' rboio placed about tbeir netld 
" wbereat they were greatly co[iteate(l,aDdgtPG their old 
ptdthes to their f«]Jowa chat went bsck agnin." Cartier 
coasttid along tbe tiorthriii sborcs cf (he guEf, wbeii, meet- 
ing with boiBteroiiN wuailx'r, be mailt; sail for FrH,iice^ao,>l, 
arrived bJ Si. Alalo on llie ^V\i i^ &c'^\e\sfCiM - 
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4. This celebraled navigator deserves especial notice, 
inasmuch as h« was the first who explored the shores of 
Canada to any considerable extent, and was the very first 
European who became acquainted with the existence of 
Hochelaga, and in 15 J5 pushed his way through all obsta- 
cles, till he discovered and entered the village, which 
oeci^ied the very spot on which now stands the City of 
Montreal. 



Questions on the Chapter First. 

Of what does Chapter lit treat 1 VVh^ ore the dhUioiis of 
Chapter l*t 1 
].- 1 .'What ie laid of (he New World 1 Whit idea did the ancienta 
entertain relatife to tlie Weit 1 Had they a proper idea oT 
the niaj;nitude or the Globe I Of Uk existence of a western 
continent 1 What is said of the 6rBt natizators 1 Why did 
they wish to gnin readier access to India f 

2. What is said of Sirabo 1 What is said of Seneca 1 What 
is said of Arisotle and the Carthaginians t ' What is said of 
the Tyrians 1 

3. What is said of ihe Welsh claim 1 Why is this considered 
to be improbable 7 

4. What is said cf the Icelandic claim 1 What is asserted re- / 
specting an Icelandic Tessel } 

fi. Do these claims detract from the merit of Columbua 1 

6. When was he tiorn t Upon nhat subject did he begin to 
reflect t Of what did he become convinced i Wiih whom 
is he said lo hsve met 1 

7. What was his conduct 1 Where did he next apply 1 What 
was his final resort 1 What was the conduct of the King t 
What was the conduct of the Queen 1 

8> When did Columbus sail, and when did be make his flrst dis- 
covery^ What land was it that Ite first discovered t In 
whose name did be take posBession of it, and what titles did 
he assume 1 

9. What other islands did he diacarer t What did he build in 
St. Domingo 1 Witen did he arrive in Spain 1 
[I, — ]. Whst is said of the European nations 1 What country has 
just claim to ttie discovery of the Continent, and nhy I 
V^ hat ivas the result of Cabot's voyage 1 
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?, Frnra Tilinl port did the CiiboU Bail, ant) tiKnl In nil did Ihcj' 
diicgvcr ( VV1i}' did ihcf c:ill (he nppuaiie islond bt. Johtia { 
Whal name Oiil Lhey givi; Id llieiiiainll''iid ! Iloiv bug iiricr 
CnlumbuE tijiilfd ihe IVcsl Indies did Ihc CiiglJEh nQvigjitura 
rcsch the conLincnt of Nor I h Anicjica l 

3. Hon far north did ihey sail I Hinv Tnr Boulh 1 

4. Whal-issaiil ufSEbajlinn Ciibol i U'lmt tduihern ermiitrj' 
ia Kr said bi )[)avodi:;(!DVcr«d ' Whac did lie CKi>larD 1 Mluit 
waa he trndBi mid iThnl (>ensiiin did he receive f 

5. What is lo be regrclled ( W hal ought 1o haie been Ihcdea- 
ijnaUoii of Ihe \V'«lerii World ] 

6. liiive on account oJ" tiie ngreemrnt entered into by H^nr]! 
VII. tviih UarChii[aineiv Co-lumbus I~ VMint appc^krsfroinltiii 
urcnudt t 

III.—]- Who wn» Gnapar Corlercnl '( Uhntdid he acromplish 1 

2. *Vhut If soi^l ofCoitDwal f What is sold tiThis hrmther 1 

3. Whal i« ssid of the Kirg f>r Purlu jaL i By ivhal nainiis irero 
(he dfHtl of Lab rail rif and the Gulf of M. i.awiencc ki|[>lVn 
lo the Pcirlu^uesB ! 

IV.— 1. Who chtained a patert from King Renrj 1 What did 
Henry fltaut t 

2. Whnl ia said oT llie succesaora uf HMiry I By nhom wer« 
thity fu!lL>Hed ? 

3. What IB Hnid orihe fmherieB of Newfoundland 1 

V. — I. Give an aceouiit oflhc woya^e or Vcnanaui. What hap* 
peistd hi three oi lUe vesidri t In ivIiatJaliU'dc did he rench 
the AmeTJcan cuaisl '! 

2. What is said nl' hi* iirst landing and iaIercoUfse nilh the 
natirra \ 

3. What «U)ry is luld of n ynuirs Bailor i What happened lo 
him 3 VVhal;vaa ilic coiiifucl (hflhe Indiana t 

4. Whnl idea tioiv lodk possc^inn 'fifths sailor, and of his aliip- 
mnlea f I Idir were tlieir IVnrs rr.ainyti 1 

6, Where did llis TujBReri land, and wlial ditgrnctful n*ton dJJ 
they commii 1 \V1iilI port is Vvrrazaiii iwpjiMeil l« lia»o 
atilered 1 

6. How far norlli did be ptocvai, atid nhat !■ said of tbo 
na'ir>es 1 VVIiat naitie did ho gift lo these rtgtoriB T 

7, What lTadi1i(in has been extucil jn Cantida fxaiii. Kn early 
period 1 is this Ktory true ? 

VI. — I. Gixe flji account nf the lirsl voyage flf Jtcquca Cartier I 
liepe;it ichnl i:x said by un old hislmnii. 

2. Tu ivhat plo'cc JiU hi: ncsl proeifcil, nmd wl at did he do i 

3. riite an arcount of h's eonduct tii ihe nqlii'efi (fl'Jt.tVb- 
VVhni route did he lake, and wVw.i\ ivi^ 4«\i* TO^^ikiJc^i"^ 
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CHAPTER 11. 

rOTAOES, CONQUESTS, AKD DiaCOVXRIES WHICH TOOZ PLACE 

IN THE SOUTHERN FARTS or MOHTH AHSBICA, TBDH THE 

TIME OF THI DISCOVERY OF COLUMBUS TO THAT Of 

JACQUES CABTIER. 



DIVISIONa. 

7. Vasco NuTiez de Balboa. — 11. Jtian Ponce de Leon. 
—III. De AUyon.—IV. Fernando Cortez. — F. 
Ferdinand Magellan . — VI. Pampkilio de Narvaez. 
• — VII. Ferdinand de Soto. 

I. Vasco Nunez de Balboa. — 1. During the time 
tliat discoveries were prosecuted hj the English aod French 
in the north, the principal islands in the West Indies were 
colonized, and subjected to Spanish authority. 

3. The eastern coast of Yucatan was discovered in 
1506 and in I5lO the first colony mas planted the Isth- 
inus of Darren. Soon after this, Vasco Nunez de Balboa, 
who was governor of the colony, crossed the isthmus, on 
the western side of the continent, and from a higti moun- 
tain discovered the ocean, which, being Keen in a loutber- 
\j direction at first, received the name of the South Sea. 

II. Juan Po.fCE DE Leon. — I. In l5l2,JuaJi Ponce 
de Leon, an aged veteran, who bad been governor of Forto 

Nole. — Vbe Teacher maj pau thi* Chapter until the lecond r^ 
elition, as it rclaUs to the aouth, and doei not ipler^ wil|} the 
HiiAorj of Canada. 
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Rico, fitted out three ships for a voyage of ilisMvery, lio- 
ping to find in a Tieiglibouring islanJ a. founlB-LLi wiiiirb 'vaii 
raid 1o possess the remarkable pioperties of resloring llie 
youth and perpeluating Ihe life of any one wlio shoiili! 
bathe in its stream, and drink of ils w: t ts^ Of course 
this Tronderful fountain v/n^ not to be found, bill,, after 
cruising; for som-etime amongst the BaliamaK, lie <lisrovereil 
a counlrj') to wtiich. from llie abiindnocp of flowers wiili 
whL>.li it was odornedj and from irs being tirst seen on 
Eaat^r Siindfl/, which the Spaniards call Pascua. Flm-t^a, 
be gare the name of Florida. 

2. A few years \a\er, huving been appointed governor 
of thio country, he landed on its ihores, but was mortally 
wounded in a contest with the natives- 

3. Aflbough tlii)i fine country was thus Tinted and na- 
med by the Spaniards, there is good reason to believe, aa 
already Slated, tliat it was first discovered by S«ba»LtJan 
Cabot, in his explaralion of the es »ilern coust o( A mtrri^a , 

III. Dc Allton. — 1. Soon after the defeat of Fonce 
de Leon in Florida, De Allyon, a judge of SI. Domingo, 
with several others, dispalcLed two vessc^ls to (be Bai];jinas, 
in quest of Iabo«rflr» fw their planlationti and miaes. 
Being driven norlhward, they anchored at Ibe month of 
Cariibabee river, wbitb tiiey named tbe Jordan, and (be 
country Chiccra. This country was afterwatds colonized 
by Itifi Englisii, and received the name of Curoliiia. 

2. Lifre tbe natives treated Ibi: strangers with great 
kini.Ineas, and freely visited ihe sbips, but, when u suffi- 
cient Dunaber wai below de«ki>, Uvi i^^rtS\i\p»*. '?-'i)n''««™*''* 
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closed the hatches, and set sail for St. Domingo. One of 
the returning ships was lost, and most of the Indian prison- 
ers in the other, sullenly refusing food, died of famine and 
melancholy. 

3. Having received the appointment of governor of 
ChicoraiDe Allyon returned to complete the conquest of 
the country when his principal vessel was lost. Proceeding 
a little further north, many of the Spaniards were induced 
to visit a village where they were cut off by the natives, in 
revenge for their former treachery. De Aliyon's vessel 
was attacked, and the few survivors, in dismay, hastened 
back to St. Domingo. 

IV.- Conquest of Mexico. — Ferkandd Cortez. 
— 1. The northern coast of Yucatan was explored by 
Francisco Fernandez de Cordova in 1517. He found the 
Datives bold and warlike, decently clad, and living in large 
edifices of stones. They showed the most determined 
opposition to the Spaniards, and obliged Cordova to return 
to Cuba, where he soon after died, 

2. Under the auspices of Velasquez, governor of Cuba, 
Juan de Grigalva explored a part of the southern coast of 
Mexico, and obtained a large amount of treasure by 
trafficking wilb the natives. Velasquez, finding himself 
enriched by the result, and being elated with success, 
determined to undertake the conquest of the wealthy coun- 
try which had been discovered, and hastily fitted out an 
armament for the purpose. Not being able to accom- 
pany the expedition in person, he gave the command to 
Fernando Cortez, who landed in Tabasco, a soulliem prov- 
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inte of Mexico. With great resolution, Coi'tez de- 
■tru^ed Eiis vessels, in otder lliat liis men slioulJ be left 
without anjr resources but their own valour, and com- 
meficed liis marcli tovfards the Mexican i:a|utal. 

3, Making his M-B.y thitlier, with varied success, hs 
reached tlie vast plain or Mexico. Nunerous Tillages 
and cultivated fields extended as far as the eye could 
reaclij and in the middle r>f the plain, parily enciompassiiig 
a larg« hke, and parti/ built on Islands within it, stood the 
oit/ of Mexico, adorneJ with its numerous temples and 
turrets. Montezuma, the kinjt received the Spaniards 
■with great magnificence, assigned them a spacioua and 
elegant ediiice to live In, supplied all their wants, and 
bestowed upon them all presents of great vnlue, 

4. Cortez having basetf betrajcd Montezuma, the rage 
of the Mexicans wns so roused that they attacked tho 
Spaniards, regai'dle^s of Lheir monarch's jTrcsi^ace, and 
accidentaEty wounded him. Struck with remorse, they Redj 
and MofitezmnB, scorning to Ruri'iive, rejected the atten- 
tions of the Spaniards and, refusing to take any nourish- 
ment, soon teniiinated bis wretched tJays. Cortcz, by hia 
boltlncss and the discipline of his little army, gained so 
deciileii an atlFanfaj^e that the whole host of the Mexi- 
cans, panic-struck, fled to the mountains, and allowed hijn 
to retreat safely to the shore. 

ij. Having receiped supplies and reinforcenjents, he 
returned again in 15'20, and after various snccessea and 
reverses, and a prolonged siege of the capital, in Awrrusl, 
1521, the city yielded, tbe fate of ihe empire wns decided, 
and Mp^ico became a province of S^a,\Vk. 
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V. Ferdinand Magellan. — ■!. A very important 
ereot, which took piace about the same time, demand! our 
notice, as it forms the final demonstration of the tbeorjr of 
Columbus ; aamely, the first circumoavigation of the globe, 
bj Ferdinand Magellan, which was accomplished in three 
jearfi and twenty-eight days. 

2. This voyt^e was performed under the anspices of 
Charles V. of Spain. Magellan set sail from Seville, ia 
Spain, in August, 1519. After spending several months 
on the coast of South America, searching for a passage 
to the Indies, he continued his voyage to the south, passed 
through the strait that bears his name, and, after sailing 
three months and twenty-one days through an unknown 
ocean, he discovered a cluster of fertile islands, which htt 
named the Ladrones, or the Islands of Thieves, from the 
thievish disposition of the natives. The fair weather, and 
favourable winds which he experienced, induced him to 
bestow on this ocean the name of the Faeifie, which it 
still retains. 

3. Proceeding from the Ladrones, he discovered the 
islands which were afterwards called the Philippines in 
honour of Philip, King of Spain, who subjected them forty 
years after the voyage of Magellan. Here, in a contest 
with the natives, Magellan was killed, and the expedition 
was prosecuted under other commanders. After taking in 
a cargo of spices at the Moluccas, the only vessel of the 
squadron, then fit for a long voyage, sailed for Europe by 
tbe way of the Cape of Good Hope, and arrived in Spun 
in September, 1523. 
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VI. PiMPHiLio DE Nakvaez. — I. In 152B, Famphi- 
lio lie NarTaez solicited and obtained the appointment of 
governor of FloriJa, and landed tliere with a force of three 
hundred men, when, erecting the royal standard, he look 
posiession oftlie country for tliy crown of Spain. 

2. During two inoaths tbe Spaniards wandered about 
in the hope of finding some wtallhy empire like Mexico 
Of Pint, but Iheir hopes were disappointed. They return- 
D tli« sea-coast, where they coDslruct«d s^me boats, io 
wliith ihey se( S3il, but, being driven out into the gtdf by « 
■torm, Narvaez, and nearly all his coenpanions, perished. 

VII. FfiRDtNAND DS Soto. — 1. Notwithstanding the 
melancholy result of the expedilioii of De Narvatz, it 
wua sfill Leheved that wealthy regionsinight be diAuorered 
in the interior oF Florida. Ambitious of Rndlng tbem, 
Fertlinaod de Soto, a Spanish cavalier of noble birth, 
applied! to the Spnnish emperor for permission to undertake 
the conf|uest of Florida at his own ri'^k and expense. 

2. The emperor not only granted hi? rcfinest but ap- 
poinled liim governor for life of Florida, and also of the 
island of Cuba. Leaving his trife to govern Cuba, Iw 
embarlied for Floriila, anJ early in June, l539, liii fleet 
anchored in Tampet Bay. 

3. ^en^ing most of his res^eb back ngain to Cuba, be 
coiTimmced his marcii intfi the interior. After wandering 
For mure than five niontlia through imexplorud and uncul- 
tivated region!, he arrived at the fertile country cast of 
the Flint river, wh^re he passed the winter, 

4-. At tbe end of live months he broke up hiscaiii^,,aa(L 
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set out for a Tcraote country lying to tbe north-east, which 
was said to be goyeroed by awomaD,and to abound in 
ff>\i and silrer. To his great disappointment, after pene- 
trating, it is supposed, nearly to the Savannah river, he 
found indeed tbe territory of the princess, hut the fancied 
gold proved to be copper, and tbe silver only thin plates of 
mica. 

5. Hearing there was gold in a region still farther 
north, he dispatched two horsemen with Indian guides to 
visit tbe country of the Cherokees, but they returned, 
bringing with them a few specimens of copper, but none of 
ft:old or silver. He then led his party through the Tallies 
of tbe Alabama, until they arrived at Mauville,* a fortified 
Indian town near the junction of the Alabama and Tom- 
bighee. Here was fought one of the most bloody battles 
known in Indian warfare. Many of the Spaniards fell, 
many lost their horses, and all their baggage was consumed 
in the flames.. Tbe contest lasted nine hours, several 
thousand Indians were slain, and their village laid in ashes. 
Not dismayed by this opposition, and determined not to 
return (ill he bad crowned his enterprise with success, De 
Soto again advanced into the interior, and passed bis second 
winter tn the country of (he Cbickasaws near the Yazoo 
river. 

6. Early in tlio spring, De Soto resumed his march, until 
he reached the Mississippi, which he crossed at the lowest 
Chickasaw binff. Thence he continued north, until hear- 

' Mauville, nhence Mobile d«riTei iti name. 
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rireJ in the southern part of the Slatfl of Missouri, Af- 
ter traversing the counlry west of the Mississipni for two 
or lliree hundred miles, he passed the '.vinter on the hanks of 
the Wachita. In the spring, lie passeJ davna that nrer 
to the Mississippi, where he was taken sick unil died ; his 
faithful foUovrers wrapped his hoily in a mnfitle, anil placing 
it in a rustic cofSn, in the sliliiaess of midnight, silenllj i\ia]c 
it in the middle of the stream. 

7. The remnant of the party was constrained to returcij 
aud, hi Ting passed (lie winter at the mouth of the Red 
'Rivprjtliey embarked ilie LieKt sumni<?rin large hoats which 
thej had constrUcteiS, and in serenteen days reached the 
Gulf of Mexico. Thej coDtinued along the const, and 
in the niuii,l1i nf September, 1543, arrived half-pakcd, and 
f&muhing vrilb hunger, at a Spauish settlement near the 
mouth oftiie river Panuco in Mexico. 

8< It was about the same time that De Soto comRltnced 
these investigations in the south, and to the Talleyoftbe 
Mississippi, that Jacques Cartier sail«il up the St. Law- 
rence, 9nd made the Bret seltlemeot in Canada— to thi; bia- 
toTf of which country we will now return. 



Questions on Chapter Second. 



or rrhfti does Ihis G hapler treat 1 What ura the dKuipn* of (hi* 
nhBjkter t 
I,— I. Whit t>(itlQi] colwized the principal iaUndi in the Wert 
Indiu ] 
2. What UiKidoTlhediacoTeiry and colanizaljon or Yucatan? 
Bj ivtioni wa« tKeSouUicm Ocean firildi«ca'iMwi.-»A^»i'.Eit'K\ 
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II.— 1. Bjr whom wu an expedition filUd out— and for ivhtt pur- 
pose % What success attended his expedition "i 

2, What was the result of bis second Toy^e 1 

3. By whom is Florida said to hare been discoT«red 1 

III. — 1. VVhatis said oftheenterprize oTDe Allyon I OfthedU- 
cover; of Carolina! 

2. Of the kindness of the natirei, and the perfidjoflhe Span- 
iards ? i\ hat was the fate of the prisoners t 

3. Gire an account of his second voyage and its result. 

IV. — I. When and by whom wds Yucatan explored % VI hat is said 

of the nattvea '\ 
2. By whom were designs of conquest formed 1 What is laid 

of Velasquez 1 Give an account of the invasion of Meidco 

by Cortez. Why did he destroy his vessels 1 
2. What place did he reach 1 Describe the city of Mexico. 

How were the Spaniards treated 1 

What is said of Cortez and the Mexicans t What is said of 

Montezuma's death 1 Give an account of the retreat ofth* 

Spaniards from Mexico. 
6. Give an accountof the final conquest of Mexico. 
Vi— 1. What other important event requires notice 1 

2. Under ivhose paironage did he sail, and when T Give an 
accountof the voyage, embracing; the Graf circumnavigatioD 
of the Globe. Why did he give to the Ocean, over which 1m 
sailed, the name of the Pacific t 

3. What islands did he next discover 1 What happened 1 
What was the termination of this expedition t 

VI.— ]. What is said of Pamphilio de Narvaez 1 

2. Ofthe wanderings of the Spaniards 1 What waa their fate 1 

VII. — 1. What was the prevalent belief with regard to the ihteriOT 
of Florida 1 Who was Ferdinand De Soto> atid what was 
his design t 

2. What appointment was bestotved upon him 1 When did he 
reach Florida 1 

3. Where did De Soto spend the first winter 1 

4. What course did he take m the spring 1 With vrhat disap- 
pointment did De Soto meet % 

5. Why was thecour.try of the Cherokees visited, and what waa 
the resultl What is said of MauvilJe, and what occurred 
there ? Give an account of the great battle near Mobile. 
What was the delermi nation of De Soto, and nhere did he 
apend his second winter 1 

6. When and* where did he cross the Misaissippi t What course 
did he then take 1 Where did he pasa the third winter 1 
Whtt b nld (rf* the detth end bnriU of De Soto t 
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7. Wliere did the SpanBordi pmi the (ifunh winlec 1 In nh&t 
Avaimer ■did the reTiiiiiJii &r the iiartj- roBch Mcxjpq 1 

8. During llie lime that De SgIq jiurMicd these iii«<!!tigatiEi<iis 
in Lhe Bouihj vUaX Impartsnt eventa occurred in Caaadi 1 



PART II. 
CANADA UNDER THK FRENCH. 

EASLT SETTLXHEMS and CI>L0HIAL BIETOJtT, EX^SllOlJiO 

FHOM THE OISCOVERT OF CAETIER, 1535, TO THE 

CAFTUHK Of aV£B£C, 1760, A F£HIOD Or 
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CHAPTER I. 

DIVISIONS. 

T. Expeditions under Cartier, 1534—5. — //. E:rpsdi- 
tion undei Roherval, 1540. — III. EnglisJi Discover- 
ies under Martin FrofjUfter, 1576. — IV^ French 
Voyages under De la Racke-Pontgravi, and Chnu- 
vin, 1598. — V. English. Discoverifs under Bartholo- 
mew Gosnoid, 1602. 

I. Expedition unoEH Cartier, 1534> — 1. The con- 
duct of the Pope, in granting to Spain the possession of 
tte whole continent of America, roused Frantia I. t^ a 
determinatioD lo claim his ecjual rigtit to a share O'f tbe 
aevr world. He facetiously remarked tbat " lie would 
fain we tbe article in father Adam's will wtiicti bequeathed 
thii TBirt inberitinte ta the Spaniard." Vl*. iiti^^* ■*5.\es 
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dispatched the ezpeditioo we hare alresdj mentioned, 
which sailed on the 20th of April, 1534, but proceeded 
DO further than Gssp6. 

2. In the following ^ear Cartier obtained a new com- 
mission, and sailed with three vessels. It was on this 
second voyage that he entered the great river of Canada, 
which he named the St. Lawrenccj because he began to 
explore it on the festival of that martyr. He proceeded 
up the river as far as the Isle of Orleans, which he named 
the Isle of Bacchus, on account of its feKility and the 
fine vines be found there^ 

3. Soon after his arrival, be was visited hy Donnacona, 
*' the Lord of Canada, " who lived at Stadacoiia, which 
occupied that portion of Quebec that was some years since 
desolated by fire. Donnacona came in twelve canoes, bat, 
commanding them to remain at a little distance, be ap- 
proached the vessels, and commenced an oration. After 
conversing with the two interpreters, who told him of their 
visit to France, and the kindness with which they had been 
treated, he took the arm of Cartier, kissed it, and placed 
it upon his neck. Cartier went immediately into bis canoe 
and presented to him and his attendants bread and wine, 
and after some time Donnacona departed in the same 
state in which he came. Cartier then moored his vessels 
safely in the river St. Charles, which he named " Port 
de Ste. Croix" or the Port of the Holy Cross. Here be 
received another visit from the chief, attended by five' 
hundred warriors, who came to welcome the strangers. 
The two natives, who bad accompanied him to France, 
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acted Qu all these occasions as interpreters, and opened a 
frienilE}' communi cation with (heir countrymen. They told 
th^m that thej' were Tiaguoati^ and Doiingaia, words sup- 
fhosed to mean, "those who had been taken awsy from 
Iheir own lard by (he strangers, and had returned agafo." 
After this many canoes, laden wills men and iromen, 
came to visit them, rejoicing and dancing ruund them, and 
brlngiDg them presents of eels and other fish, with mullet, 
and great musk melons. 

4>. Having heard that there existed, far up tlie rirer, a 
large settlement called Hocbelaga, be determined to ad* 
vance in quest of it. Previous to his setting out, at the 
request of his two interpreters, he caused his men to shoot 
off tmetve caonons, charged with bulicta, into Ihc wood 
near them. " At whose noise" says Hakluyt, an old his- 
torian, "they were greatly astonished .-ind amazed, for 
they Cbouglit that heaven bad fallea upon them, and put 
thcnuselves to fligbt howling, crying and shrieking." Leav- 
ing his Vessels, he proceeded in two boats and the pinnace 
as far as Lake St. Peter, where, on account of the sha[[ow- 
nes3 of the water, he was obliged to leare the pinnace and 
proceed in the boats. Here they met with five hunters, 
" who," says Cartier, "freely and familiarly came to our 
boats without any fear, as if we had even been brought up 
together." Everywhere he seenis to have been received 
with kindne&s, for the chief of the district ot Hochelai, now 
tht Richelieu, paid him a visit, and presented him with one 
of bis own children, about seven years of age, whom he af- 
terwards visited, while Cartier 'wu wtnteriagat St. Ciq.\l^ 
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5. Delighted with his Joaniey, Cartier proceeded, aod 
won came to Hochelaga, which he found to be a fortified 
town on a beautiful island uader the shade of a uosntaio. 
On his landingiie was met hy more than a thoosand of tba 
natives, who received him with every demonstration of jor 
and hospitalttj. He was delighted with the view from 
the mountain, which he named Mont Roj^l. Time has 
changed it to Montr^l. He seems to have considered 
the village below as a favourable site for a French settle- 
ment, but be did not lire to see his idea realized. 

6. The waj to tbe village of Hochelaga at that time 
passed through largefieldsof Indian corn. Its outline was 
circular, and it was encompassed hy three separate rows* 
' of palisades, well secured, and put together ; only a single 
entrance was left in this rude fortification, but this was 
guarded by pikes and stakes. The cabins, or lodges of 
the inhabitants, about fifty in number, were constructed 
in the form of a tunnel, each fifty feet in length, by fifteen 
in breadth. Tbey were formed of wood, covered with 
bark. Above tbe doors of these houses ran a gallery — 
each house contained several chambers, and tbe whole wi» 
so arranged as to enclose an open court-yard, where the 
fire was made. 

7. The inhabitants were of the Huron tribe, and seem 
to have regarded Cartier ai a being of a nperior order, 
as tbey brought to him all their sick, decrepit and aged 
persons, with an evident expectation that be would h«al 
tbam. Touched by this display of confiding simplicity, he 
did til he could to soothe their minds. The French bit- 
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torians relate that lie made the sign of (he Cross upon the 
sick, distributed Agni Dei amongst tLiem, recited with 
a loud voice the suiTeriDga and death of the Saviour, and 
prnjed fervently with theae poor idotalers. How ihey 
could underitand these well meant and piois3 proceedings, 
we are quile at a loss to know, bnt "vre can easily believe 
tliat " llie grand flourish of trumpets," whicSi terminated 
the ceremony, " detighted the natives beyond measure." 
On. his return to his boats be was^ accompanied hy a great 
number of the inhabitants to tiae landing-place btloiv St, 
Mary's current. They even carried on tlicir sboulderi 
tome of bi& met), wha were fatigued. They appeared ta 
be grieved at the aluortness of their stay, aod followed their 
course along the banks af the Href "vrilh signs of kindly 
farewell. 

8. The scenery O'H both aides of the St, Lawrence seems 
to have delighted Cartier and his conspanionis, who were 
Mveral of them gentlemen volunteers, more fit to sketch a 
beautiful scene than to endure the hardships of settling a 
Q^w country. It is said that an Indian woman named 
T7nacana, nife of one of the natives who had been taken 
to France, excited her tribe to follow the boats along the 
shore on their return, and on the landing of the parly for 
the night they were cruelly attacked, and Cartier was 
nearly murdered. He was saved by the intrepidity of liis 
boatswaiDr an Knglishman, who, finding that the Indiaas 
were becoming intoxicated with the wine, procured from 
the boats, became alarmed for Carlier's safety. He stole 
quietly round behind where Cartier lay, and^ ta.nrf«i^%Ms> 
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off to one of <he haots, launcliei! out into the St, Lawrence. 
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The gallant fellow pulled stoull/ 
just at tlie dawn of ntorning liad the sattstaction to End 
himself close upon llie place wliere the sliii a lay. Wheo 
the JnOiaiiH made their attack, the party attending Csrtier 
escaped t>j rimning' to one of the boats, aod, on getting oo 
board, lie was mucii surprised to liiid tliat they had oot re- 
turned, lift iminediatdy gave ord^ra for a party to go in 
search of tbem, which fell in with them about four miles up 
tlie rirer. It appeared that, fearful of being capsized bj 
floating tri^ea and rapids, they had dropjied llie Ledge at a 
secure distance from the shore, aad remaiaed quietly till 
the day broke. 

9.. On hi.^ return to St.. Croix, Cartier was again yiatt- 
cd by DoQnacooaj ard ri^turned his risit. Hu found the 
people docile and tracUblCj and tlteir bouses well stored 
with every tiling rei:essary for the approaching season. 
Cartier and hia company, iinsc customed to a Canadian 
winter, and scantily supplied with proper clothing, suS'ered 
BO much that twenty-five of their number died from scurvy. 
Being atlvised to use a decoction of the spruce fir, which 
yields the well known Canada balsani, and is a powerful 
remedy for that disease, Che rest of the party soon lecoy- 
ered tlicir healthj and in the ensuing spring returned to 
France. They obliged the Lord of Canada, with two of 
bis chiefs and eight of the natives, lo accompany lliem, an 
act of treauhery which justly destroyed (he cooiidence 
which the Indians had hitlierto reposed in their guests. 

10. Before proceeding further, it will he proper to notice 
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some particiiiiars ralalive io the aboriginal inhubitaDU of 
this contineat. Tli« n»Kie of IndiaQ, whicb has ever been 
applied to ibem, seems to haTe been derived from the cir- 
cun],stancc of tlie countries, discovered b^ CcrluJnbuSjlieiug 
called the West Indies. 

n. Th? aDnQuacement to the civilized world of the 
existence qC nations roamiDg tbrQugh an uubrokeo aad 
continuous forest, bavtag scarcely any animals tamed for 
lervice or for food, snd supjiorling ttiemselTes solelf by 
tbe cha^e, was received with astonishment. Ttey were 
at iitbt liupposed tg be meagre, sbiveruig' n^retcfaes, irhoae 
constant exertions must be employed in attemptiing to evade 
tbe famine with wliii:li tbey were perpetually threatened. 
How surprised then were Ihe Europeans to find among 
them warriors, statesmen and orators — a proud and dig- 
nified race, terrible in war, mild in peace, malntaiaing 
order witlwiil the restraint of law, and united by the closest 
ties. 

12. Sueli was tbe cliriracter presented by lliose nations 
OD the rivers and lakes of Canada ; and tbe French and 
EogJifih, who have for three centuries been engaged with 
them either in deadly war or close alliance, have learned 
to appreciate all that is bright, as well &■ aJl t!iat is, dark 
io tLe QDlive Indian, 

I'i, It has been lliougbc by some that tlie Indians are 
the ten lost tribes of Israel ^ but there seems scarcely a 
iiadow of likdibaod in this surmise. The Jmlian diBerS' 
Fery niucli from ihe Israelite, and evidently forms a variety 
of the human race, didcring, but not wiJeJ/j from the 
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MongollBD. As the New World was doubtlsss peopled 
frdm the Old, and as ih^ Mongul race was situated nearest 
to the point where Asia and America come almost into con- 
tact, the variations which exist between these races ma^ 
be ascribed merely to a change of outward circjmstanees. 
Tlie forehead of the Indian is broad and flat, with cheet- 
bonea more round and archedj however, than the Mon- 
golian, wilfaout having the Visage expanded to the same 
l»readtb. The ejes are deep, small anil black, the ttOM 
rather small but pifomiiieDt, with wide nostrils, and the 
mouth larg«, with thick lips. The stature is geDerallf 
sboFe the middle size in men, and helt^w it in women. 
This is, doubtless, owiag to the latter being compelled lo 
Undergo the most oppressive drudgery ; the ill usage of tbe 
squaws forming indeed tbe worst part of the character of 
the red men of the woods, 

It. ElPEDlTIoN CNDER RoBKRVAL- — I- The FrcDcb 
nation paid nomoreattention to the New World until 15W, 
when Cartier was emptoyed under the Sieur de Roberval, 
who was appointtid viceroy by Francis, to establish a pep- 
tnanent settlemeDt ia Canada. This young nobleman not 
being able to accompany him at the appointed timer Car- 
tier took chargB of tbe expedition, and sailed from Eochelle 
with five yeiwela. 

2. Oil his return to St. Crois, Cartier was kindly mel- 
coraed by the Indiana, yet h* (toon found that they were 
BTerse to any further intercourse with the French, and to 
theii settlement in the country. This probably nroae from 
their learaiag that DonnacoTin vran dead, and the other 
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natives woufd tot return. Tlicy migbt also fear lest they 
fcliOuliJ ill like inaLnniGi- l:te ton from iheir native land. 

3, We have evtry reason to btlieve thai Donnacona 
srntl his fricnJs were mRst bonouraMj' treated in Fa-aoce. 
ThKj were ba|ttiz«(t, iDtroJuced ut court, 3ii<I produced »n 
extraordinary spnsatioii tHiure. Donoacona had iVequent 
interviews wit]i Fmnuis. ami seem^ to h^ve done all in his 
power to induce litLo tq sepd out another expvdition to 
Ca;cia*la. The natives, however, pined away in the ne* 
slate of society in which they found themselves, a<i()j0f all 
tbat Cnrtier brought away, only one liKle girl survived. 

Ai, The |irojflcl of colonizing Canadu met wilii very little 
encouragement from tlie people of France generttlly. as 
tLey tbouglit liglitly of a country which yleldeil neither 
gold nor silver — a sad mistake, as may be seen at the pres- 
ent iJay by a glanoe at llie degraded condiliun uf the gold 
and silver regions of Peru and Mexico, and contrasting them 
with tlie positLoa held hy Canada and the United States. 

5. Finding InmseU' iincomrortahle atSladacona.Cartier 
removed farther up tlw St. Lavrrence, laid up three of 
hi'* ships at Cap Rouge, and sent the other two back to 
France, with ieilers in the king. There hu erected a fort 
which he called Cfiarlesbourg. Leaving^ the Viscount 
de Beaupr^ in command of it, he set olf to visit the rapids 
above Hochelaga. On his way up, he left two boys with 
hiitrrieiad, the chief of Hochelai, for the purpose of learn- 
ing the language, raiding il impossiMe to pas^ Che rapids 
in his boats, he returned to Cap Rouge, where he passed a 
very uncomfortable wmtcr. 
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6. As he lind received no tidiings of Roberta], wlio had 
inade Lim large promises, he r«salv^ei| to return to France. 
On his passage, putting into NewfoUDillmnl, he met the 
Viceroy wjth his new settlers, stores, and provisions. No 
entreaties, howerer, could Indme him to rirturn to Canada, 
thougli be spokfl highly of its fertility, and produced some 
golJ ore found in the country, and some diamonds from the 
promonlory of Quebec, which still retains tlie name of Cape 
£iajnond. Tt is probable that the reai^ou why Cartier and 
bis companions were unmlliTig to return was the fofld regret 
of borne, fio deeply fvU by thoisc who are denied the delight 
of cirilized life. In order, therefore, to prevent any disa- 
greement with BobervijI, be weighed anchor in tlie night 
and proceeded on bis Lomeward route. 

7. Cartier made no i^ubseque&t Toyage j be ^led soon 
afler his return borne, hanng sacrificed health and forlone 
in the cause of discovery. This indeed is too often the 
case in sucb enterprises ;, the leaders either fail or perish 
before the muEtitnile reap the benefit of their eiertions. 
Many persons besides Cartier,bo(h in France and; England, 
were ruined by tlie jipcculations consequent on the discov- 
ery of the New World, and many valuable lives were lost. 

H. Roberval profieeded to the station which Carlter had 
O'Ccupied, where he endeavoured to secure himself and his 
setllera by erecting forlilicationa. Having passed the 
winter here, he left thirty men in the fort^ and returned to 
France. Fo.r six years he took no more interest in 
Caaada, being engaged in the service of his patron, the 
Emperor Charles V. 
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9. After the iJealh of Cliarles, R-obervol again embark- 
ed for Canada witb iiis gallant brother Achille, anJ a 
numerous traia of enterprbing young men. Having ne?er 
afterwards been hpard of, they are supposed to iiare perish- 
ed at sea. The loss of tliesG two valicint /oung noblemen 
seems to jjave eici:it«d universal syinpadjj, Roberval biiii- 
self being higlil/ re&pecled, and Acliille having so great 
a reputntioEi as a soldier that the warlike Francis qIwr/s 
regarded hirin eis one of Ibe chief onininenfs of liis artnjr- 
" Willi these two/' says CbarEevoix.an old historian," fell 
every hope of an eatablislimuDt in America." 

IIL E^GLIBH Discoveries. — 1. In 1576 Martin 
Frobisber was sent out hy tjueen Elizabetli wiih thrre 
sbjps ou a voyage of discovery, wben EUzabelb'^ Forland 
and the Strait of Frobishisr were discovBred. Mistaking 
mundic mica, or tale, for gold ore, Frobisher tonk large 
quantities of it lu England. The foiluwing year he was 
ilespalcbed to seek for gotd, and to explore tlie caa^twith 
a view of discovering a north-west passage to India. He 
returned to England without any other success than two 
hundred tons of the supposed gold ore, and an Indian man 
woman and child. 

2. In 157S Martin agflin snil<3d for the American con- 
tinent with fifteen shfps, ia search of gold, to the ruin of 
many adventurers^ wba received nothing but mica instead 
of their expected treasure. 

IV. FltEKCH VOTACKS UHDER DE LA B.OCHE, PONT- 

GRAVf:, Ajan CKAtJVls. — 1. For nearfy fifty years the 
government of Ffanre paid no altenlion to tlieu- Cnj!A'i»>si.. 
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MttlemenU. Peace however being restored to that conn- 
try under the sway of Henry IV., tbe Marqnis De la 
Roche, a nobleman of Brittany, undertook to equip an ex- 
pedition for the purpose of forming another settlement ofa 
more permanent character on tbe shores of the Mew 
World. He brought out a considerable number of set- 
tlers, but was obliged to draw them chiefly from the prisons 
of Fans. Liltle is known of his voyage but that he landed 
and left forty men on Sable Island, a small barren ^t 
near the coast of Nova Scotia. He then returned to 
France, and died. 

2. After his death tbe poor colonists were neglected^ 
and, when, seven years afterwards, a vessel was sent to 
enquire for them, only twelve were found living. Tbe 
emaciated exiles were carried back to France, where 
tbey were kindly received by the king, who pardoned 
their crimes, and made them a liberal donation. 

3. It vras to private enterprise rather than to royal 
decrees that the French nation was at last indebted for a 
permanent settlement in Canada. The merchants of 
Dieppe, St. Malo, Bouen and Rochelle had opened 
commuoications, and had even established posts for the 
prosecution of the fur trade, which was chiefly carried on 
at Tadousae. In 1599-Chauvin, of Bouen, and Pont- 
grav6, of St. Malo, two eminent mariners, undertook to 
settle fire hundred persons in Canada. In return for this 
service, the ' king granted them a monopoly of the fur 
trade on the St. Lawrence. 

. 4. Chaurin mu<)e two successful voyages to Tadousae, 
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wlie^re Ibe Jotlians gave iLe most valuabfe fura in exchange 
fertile merest trides. Tlie settlers, lioweverjSulftireil such 
hardships from want of provisions that many of them 
perished beforfi ihe arrival of tlie vegsels from France. In 
the course of his third vojage Chauvin was tiiltETS ill aniJ 
died ; ihe set£lemeD*s, however, were perjiiacently ejitab- 
li&hfid on tlie shores of tlie St. Lawrence. 

V, EjiGLisH Discoveries ijjtoeb Bartholomew 
GoswoLD, — 1 . The uext adventurer, who visited the New 
World, waa BarfliQlomfiw GosnoIiJ, who sailed from Fal- 
mouth inEiigland. Abandoning the circuitous route by the 
Canaries, and the West Indies, which liad hitherto been 
used, he made a direct voynge across the Atlantic, and in 
seven weeks reached the conLinenl, prohubly near the 
northern extremity of Alassnchiisett's Bay. Not finding a 
good harbour, and s^aiUng soutlnvard, be discovered and 
landed upon a ^iromomry, whicli he named Cape Cod, 
from Ihe (luantily of that lish iound around U. Saihng 
thence, and pursuing hia course along the coast, he dis- 
covered several islands, one of which he nam^d Elizabeth's 
Island, and another ft[or(ha*!i Vine-yard. 

&. Here he erected a stone-house, intending to Jeave 
part of tiie crew for ihe purpose of forming a setllemsnt ; 
hilt, the Iniliffliis lieginning to show hoslile intentions, Ihe 
wholes party cmbarkfi! for Englnud, and reached that 
co'iiitiy in five weeks, having performed the entire voyage 
ill four mouths. 
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Qitettions on Fart JI— Chapter 1. 

What SM Ihe ditiaioiis of Chapter FErat 1 
I. — J, What rouicd ihfi nUenlior bF Krant^in 10 Ihe New World 1 
Repeat hi* reinarb- Wlhiat <lid he Uien do 1 

2. When did Carli«r oblnin a nen cijinmiEsion \ Whence dj4 
the %tttA mtr of Canada derive i(A name i 'V^'hal name did 
he gi»e to llie Isle nrOrltana 1 

3. Wb» vii-iled Cnrlicr hac J Rclule the particularB of hif 
TJiil. What wa* Ihe umiducL ijf Carlier 1 What name did 
CArUer give la (he port I iihn qti account orDonnacona's 
iccond tisit. WhnL is sAid tif ihfi inlerpretcra 1 WhAt it it 
iiip|Viscd IbcLr name* meant t What is ^aid nflhc Indians 1 

4. W hither did Car tier determine In bu J What did he do pre* 
TJuui to KCtliiig out T What eflecli did this prndijce 1 \\ hut 
happened at Lake Si. Fcter T Wilh whom did ih^j meet \ 
Who paid ruflier u visit t 

5. Whal plaice did tie reach, and hj whnjn nag he met 1 Did 
he adndre Ihe Juciintain I What did lie thinlfcfthc rillagel 

6. GifC Hll Bccuunt nf Hochela^a. Give an aceniiiil of its dc> ] 
fences. tiifc in account if its l^dgci. Where tvaa llw^ 
e;nUci7i and hoiv was (he ivhtile orrsn^eil '1 

7. To vrhaltribe did Ilie inhabiUinlAbelitiig, and hsndid Ihcy'' 
regard Curlier 'I What do the French hislnnaiti relate 1 
Wliat b laid of iheie proceed iiigs and of the concluding cer- 
etnony t By ivhom nvaa he accoitipinied on )>'i> return, and 
ivhal was their conduct ? 

8. Whal is said uf llie scenery oT Che St. Lawrence, and of the 
eompanigita of ('artier 'I W'hat alorj i» related of an Itidiaa 
noman 1 By »-hom ivd$ he saved 1 How did ha proccsd \ 
Whal was his fuccess i What of hia comivanionB 1 Whnt 
order* did Cartier give T W^hat hjid detained ihcm 1 

9. Was be again lisiled hj Donnacona J W"hal miiforltinQ 
hefei the French ! llow xvere thcj cured ^ Of ivhat inex- 
cuialils action were thry guilty '( 

10. What nill ii be proper lo rnoUce hero T Whence j's the term 
Indian derived ! 

11. Hoiv was the annnuiicenictit of lliis people received in l!ie 
civiliied world 1 In iihal slain tvere Ihey first iupposeJ ta 
l>e t Wlial iva» thdr rpul algte ] 

12. What iiove tlie Frencji and English norr tertirned I 

IJ. WhDt are the Indiana lupposed t»y eotne lo Ue 1 Why % 
Whal is s A id of the Slongoi race 1 Mention Ihe [niiiti of 
leaemhlaiice belivceri. Ihe Indian and Mongol races. ^Vhat 
Is Itid of iheir statnre \ Tfi mhftt Is thii 'iwing 3 
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II. — 1. When Aid ttie PrencK rfciumellieii'eipIorBtipns 1 VVbo tO<ik 
charge of The oipe-tiil-ton 1 

2. What Wfis the cniiducl n( the Indiani on hu return Lo EL 
Croix 7 Whence did this iirnhnblj arjee 1 

3. Hnw !iad Doniiaccna nnd hU friends been IreBleilin Ftanoe 1 
What i) sai.l or UonnacoiiB 1 Whal i'r HiJ of ihe native* 1 

4. Hciw was ite pmjcct of colonizing Canada regarded in 
France 1 Whot UsaJd ftflhJB ^ 

S^ Where did Carlicr In)' iip hi> tE^sels, and (rhot fort did he 
eretl S Whnin did he- leave in eDmraand ! Fcir whal pur^ 
|wi*e did he leave two bgja m tile Richelieu 1 Did h« o^cend 
llie ra|jid« '? 

6. Why dill he. rCEOlre lo rclurn lo France 1, Wham did he 
mrtl T Did he relurei to Caiiadn 1 Hn# did he spcalf of 
il J Why did ho mot returnniLh Boberml 1 Wlwil conduct 
did UesidiLipt I 

7. What is said iif Cartier! \VhBt isMidarihe leaden in such 
critcr|>riZ!:S gbncri.ll]' ! Whaliisald of muif person* bCGidea 
Cnrlicr I 

8. Whnt were the proceeding* of itpbcryal f HpW wu be 
aAem'nrde ccigas^d 1 

5. When did RniierTal ajE&in ennbark for C&nada, and who ae- 
fotnptnied him i What itih Ihcif fble 1 What i^ saiA tif 
the lo9B of lhe»e Iwf) noblemen £ How were thej reganled 1 
IVbat WIS »U()po»ed, to be Lhe c<:n.Bequeiice of Iheir loa 1 

J|l,— 1. What new eximdiiion was sent oul frcwi EuglEnJ I And 
wh&t d'lKa^ety did lliey mukc 1 Wh.nl mistake did he moke 1 
Whnl were the objects uf his second lojere.''. W hat was hi* 
lucceae 1 
2. Give an BCcount orhii third vQfaKe. 

IV. — 1. How long hud France nesleclcd Canada 1 Who uniJertock 
the next cX[iei)iti'on 1 What Tata) error did lie cammit < 
Where did he fond ? 

2. What became of the coloniata t Mow did the kill|; treat 
them 1 

3. Fur what wos France at last indebted for a pennnncnt uctle- 
inenl in ConaJa t What ia a&id ('f lhe i'leiich mrrchnnU T 
IVhai mo eminent narinen came \a Canada in la!^9 1 
What ^ant did ihtj ohltun 'i 

4. Wbal IS M>id nt tbe Indiana "i Whai ii taid al «etllcn t 
What if Mid of Chauvin 1 What 14 Hid or (he Klllcracnta t 

v.— 1. Whrt Bticceedtd ChauTin ? What hjuIc did he Uke t 
^S'liat pail of lhe continent did tkc reach \ W hat 1* Bdid of 
CBpe Cpd ( What iilandsdid he ili>c<)>er 1 
2. Whal w» hia intenlioit 1 Whj did he »WrA)jro.'*.\ x^ 
vrhai Ume ivaa hia vctjii)re pet^'itiwi^ '. 
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CHAPTER n. 

I. Voyages cfDe Chaste and Chan^iiain, 1603. — 12. 
De B^mts, 1605. — Return of Champlain to Canada 
in 1608. 

1. VoTAGES or De Chaste and Champlain. — 1. 
De Chaste, who may be considered merely as the associate 
of ChaoipJain, was the next person we find engaged in these 
enterprises. He oi^anized a company at Rouen to carry 
cm the fur trade, and made an important acquisition in en- 
gaging in his operations Samuel Champlain, a distinguished 
naval officer, who was the desUned founder of the principal 
French settlements in Canada. 

2. Pontgrav6, who was himself an eminent mariner, re- 
ceived orden to accompany Champlain up the St. Law- 
rence for the purpose of examining the country in its upper 
borders. They set out oa this survey in a light boat 
with a crew of only fire persons, and ascended the river 
88 &r as the Sault St. Louis, hut found it impossible to 
pass the rapids, and were obliged to ^re up the attempt. 
"With some difficult they visited Mount Royal, where they 
made the best observations they could. It is remarkable 
that the Indian settlement at Hochekga bad by this time 
dwindled down so much that Champlain does not even 
notice it. Probably this was owing to the emigration ot 
the Hnron tribe. 

3. Soon after Champlain returned to France, where he 
found De Chaste dead, and the whole undertal^ing deran^: 
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ei. He proce'eded liowerer to Farisi and laid before the 
Ving a chart and deacrijition of the region li>e had survejed, 
with which his majesty appeared to be highly [ileased. 

n. The Sibub De Monts, t604.— 1. The enter- 
prire was soon taken up by ihe Sieur de Monts, n gentle- 
man of opulence and distinction, who was a special favour- 
ite of Henry TV. of France. He was a Calvinist, and 
WDfl allowed the free exercise of his religion for hiuisetf 
and friends, but on condition tliat lie should esLBblish cLe 
CathoFic religion amongst the natives. He ohtsined hfgher 
jiririleges than liatl been granted to any of bis predecessors, 
and amongst them the entire monopoly of the fur trade. 

2. Having prepared an eipeditioo on a more extensive 
scale than any former one, lie put lo sca^ Feeling' avefse, 
Lowever, lo enter llie St. Lawrence, he landed in Nova 
Scotia, and spent some raonlHs Id tra:ffif king vrith Ihe om- 
tives and examining the coast. Seleeling an island near 
tlie mouth of the ricer Si. Johu on the coast of New 
Brunswick, he there erected a fort, and jiassed a rigorous 
winter, hia men suffering mucli from the want of suitable 
nronsions. In the following spring he removed to a place 
on the Bay of Fundy, and formed a setllemeiit, which waa 
named Port Royal. The whole country, emtiraccng New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, received the name of Acadia, 

3. Be Monls returned to France in 1605, aad, in con- 
serjuence of the coinpbints made against him by tlie per- 
sons concerned in the fisheries, was deprived of the com- 
mi»'ion which had been given him for ten years. In 1607 
il was renewed for one year, when it appeac* l^tiV vW ic«^ 
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resentation of Cbamplain inilueei] him to turn hia atten- 
tioD from the iron-bound coast of Nova Scotia to the 
fertile banks of the St. Xtavrrence, and two vessels were 
dispatched for the express puqiose of making a settlement. 
Hi. Retubk of Champlain to Canada, 1608. — 1. 
The command of the vessels mentioned was given to Cham- 
plain, who sailed in the month of April, and arrived at 
Tadousac in June. Pontgrav^, who had accompanied 
him, remained at Tadousac, which had been hitherto the 
chief seat for the traffic in furs, but Chanplain proceeded 
Qp the River as far as to the Isle of Orleans. He examined 
the shores carefully, and soon fixed on a promontorj, richljr 
clothed with vines, and called hy the natives Quebio or 
Quebec, near the place where Cartier passed the winter 
and erected a fort in 154>1. Here on the 3rd of Julj, 
1608, he laid the foundation of the present city of Quebec. 
His judgement has never been called in question, or his 
taste disputed in this selection. He first erected buildings 
on the high grounds, and afterwards a space was elevated 
or embanked above the inundations of the tide, on which 
store-houses and a battery were built, on the site of the pres- 
ent Mountain Street. The only settlement, at this period 
established in the New World besides, was one by the En- 
glish at Jamestown in Virginia, which was founded in 1607. 
2. As soon as the weather permitted, Champlain re- 
sumed his voyage up the River for the purpose of exploring 
the country of which he had taken possession. On Ids 
way he met with a band of Indians belonging to the 
Algonquin nation, who solicited and obtained his aid 
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ag&inst (!ie powerful Iroquois or Fife Nations, with wliom 
they were at war. He accomjiaoied tiie ladians up the 
river Oow called the Hichelieu, which mes in the country 
then be]<9nj'iDg to the Iroquois, and was greatly delighted 
by its picturesque scenery, 

3. Tbey iiad reached its S'Dutbera exlreinity, and enter- 
ed tie extensive and beautiful lake, now called after this 
ceiehrated man, and (lien jisf^ed into anoiber coimecled 
with it, now called Lake George, before tlie hostile tribea 
came its sight of each other. The allies of the French 
gained the victory, and Champlain returned to Quebec. 
Here he received the urpleasant news that De &]ont&' 
commis!siot) had been finally revoked. This took place 
chiedy through thi! influence of the merchants nho made 
loud and iiiat complaints of tLe injury sustained to the fur 
trade by its being contined to a single indiriilual. This 
induced Champlain to return botne agiiiu. He was well 
receiveit by Henry, who invited bim to bd interview at 
Fonlainebleau, and received from him an exaet account 
of all that had been done for New France. 

4-. We Gnil him with a coutviderable reinforcement and 
fresh supplies Eanding at Quebec in 1610, htiving made an 
arrangement with the merchants of the different French 
ports to use the buildings he had erected at Quebec as a 
Aejiot for their goods end furs. Here he received another 
api^lication from rhe lodiahs for assi^itaDce, w-hicb he 
promised. Happily, honeTertHotliiDg of importance took 
place. In a few months after he set sail i)gain to France^ 
taking with liim at ihe request of his allies a native jouth. 
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5. In 1611 CbampUin agiaiD returned to Canadit &eeom- 
panied by his joung savage. Not finding the Indiaoa at 
Quebec, he empiojed himself in choosing a spot, higher ap 
the Kirer, for a new settlement. He fixed upon the ground 
in the ricinity of the eminence which bad been named 
Mount Royal by Cartier, and his choice haa been amply 
justified by the importance to which this place bas since 
arisen. 

6. He soon after returned to France, where he wai so 
fortunate as to gain the assistance of the Count de Sois- 
sons, who obtained the title of Lieutenant General of New 
France. He delegated to Champlain all the dutiesof that 
high office, and soon after died. A still more ioduential 
friend was, however, found in the Prince of Cond6, who 
succeeded to all the privileges of the deceased, and made 
them over to Champlain in a manner equally ample. 

7. His commission, including a monopoly of the fnr 
trade, excited loud complaints, but he removed the chief 
objections to it by allowing as many of the merchants as 
would accompany him to embark in the traffic. There 
came accordingly three from Normandy, one from Ro- 
chelle, and one from St. Malo. These were allowed 
free trade, burdened only with the condition of contribut- 
ing six men each, to assist Champlain in his projects of 
discovery, and a twentieth part of their profits towards 
the expenses of the settlement. This expedition arrived 
at Quebec in May, 1613. 

8. it must be borne in mind that one of the great ob- 
jects of adventure in that age was the finding of a nortb- 
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yre%t passnge to China or India, anil it was probjblj foc 
the purpose of [iroseciitine^ this liiscovsrj tljat tJie sis men 
were demanded. So iMj convinced was Charoplain, *t 
the time he made bis settlement at Hochelagu, that China 
irasto be readied in thts inaEiner, tl)a.t he named theltirer 
above the rapids, Lachine, meaning to point out theit it was 
the way to China, a name it retaios to this day- 

9, On his return to France in 161't Chainplain found 
afairs still favoartible to the new colony. The Prince of 
Conde being powerful at court, no diOicult/ was fouad jn 
organizing an eipedicioQ from Rouen and St- IMalo. This 
was accompanied by four fathers of the Recollet orden 
whose beaevolence led ibem to attempt ttie conrersion of 
the Indians. These were the first priests that settled in 
Canada. 

10. Cfaaniplain, with his new company, arctred at 
Tadoiisac in May, 1615, whence Eie immediately went up 
to Quebec, and thence to the usual place of rendezTous, 
Dear the Sault St. Louis. Here he found his old allies, 
the AlgonquinSj full of projects of rvae against the Iroquois^ 
who iiveil in thai part of the country now called the State 
of New York. He 3c com ji anted them a very long and 
interesting Foyag;e up the Ottawa, the river of the Algon- 
quins, and then, by carrying the canoes orerland^ proceed- 
ed with ihem to Lake Nepissing, Lake Huron, and the 
Oeorgiati Bay. A Freachmao, who had spent a winter 
amomgst the Indians, ipreatt a report that the rirer of the 
Algonquins issued from a lake, whi-'h was connected with 
the Norlb Sti. He said tbat he had visited its ^liorea, 
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and witnessed the wreck of an Eagllsb vessel, and that tbe 
crew, eigbtj in number, bad all been killed except one hoy. 
Aa every thing connected with the idea of a sea beyond 
Canada inspired the greatest hope of fiading the North 
West passage, aod Cbamplain anxiously desired to accom- 
plisb this enterprise, be was induced by this account to 
ascend the Ottawa. After much trouble and research he 
found the whole to be a fabrication. It is supposed that 
the man made this atalement in the hope of deriving ecl&t 
from his discovery, and of raising himself into a conspkn- 
ous situation. 

11. The account of this journey to the great and un- 
known lakes of the West is extremely interesting. On the 
arrival of the party at Lake Nepissing, tbey were kindly 
received by the tribe of that name, seven or eight thousand 
in number. After remaining there two days, they set out, 
and made their way by land and water to the great Lake 
Attigouantan, evidently the northern part of Lake Huron, 
wblch is almost separated into a distinct body of water by 
the chain of islands now called the Manitoulin. After 
coasting along for a considerable distance, they turned the 
point which forms its extremity, and struck into tbe interior. 
This couiitry they found to be much superior to that tbey 
had passed, being well cultivated, and abounding in Indian 
corn and fruit. At the aj'poJnted rendezvous of their 
friends, which was probably somewhere about Green Bay, 
they found a joyful welcome, and several days were spent 
in dancing and festivity. 

,12. On their return, after quitting Lake Huron, they 
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came to a smaller expanse of watec, finely diversified b/ 
islands, which appears to hare l>een llie Georgian Lake or 
hay, and on its banks the^ diax'-emed u fort lieEonging to 
the Iroquois, which was llie object tlie Indians had come 
to attack- After a yery unf&rtuDate skirmish th*y resolv- 
ed to abandon the en1«rprize altogether aad return borne. 
This, however, could not easily be accomplisliei!, mid 
Cbismplain had to remain in the coontrj tlie whole winter^ 
haviDg no other emplojment or Mnusement than that 
ofacrO'rDpanjiiig the Indians iq their hunting and fishing 
excursions. Indeed it was not unlll the mouth of June 
that be found himself again at SaulL St. Louis. Having 
remained here but a short time, he repaired to Tadounar, 
>vtience he sailed for Hoofleiir in Sepleniher, 1616. 

13. While we cannot sufficiently admire the activity 
and energy displayed by Chapplain in his researches in 
Canada, we must own that he comtnttted a fatal error in 
joiniug the Hurons tLnd AlgaoquinB in their wars against 
the IroqnoiB, and in teaching them the use of fire-arms. 
This art was afterwards turned to the most terrible 
aecounl, for more than a century, against the European 
aettlements. 

14, On the Erst seUleraenl of the French ia Canada, 
three great natioDS divided the territory,— the Algonc^uins, 
(he Hurous, and the Iroquois, or Fits Nations, The 
dominion of the Algonquips es tended along the banks of 
the St. Lawrence about a hundred leagues, and they were 
otice coQsidered Zi mastei's of thia part of America. 
They are said to have bad a milder aspect and otocei 
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polished tiiatitiei-s l!)*n any otlier tribe. They sutsisle* 
enflrely by hunting, anJ lookod with dhilain on tbeir neigh- 
bonrs wLo condesc«bded ta cultivate the ground. A 
tmall remnant of this rac« is still to be fouliil al tbe Lake 
nf the Two Mountains, and in the neighbourhood of 
Three Rirera. 

13. Tbe Huions, or Wyandots, were b Dumeroui peo- 
ple, whose very extensive territorj readied from the 
Algonqujo frontier to the borders of the great lake bear* 
ing Iheir nFinie. They nere more industrious, and derived 
an abuntlant sub&islefice from the [ioe country jhey poss^^s- 
ed, but they were more e0«minate, and bad less of tbe 
proud independeDce of savage life. When trst knowo, 
they were engaged in a deadly war with their kindred, 
the Five Nations, by whom they were Rnally driven frPin 
their country. A remnant of this tribe is still to be found 
ID J^ Jeune Lorette near Quebec. 

16. The Iroquoia, or Five Nations, deatined to act the 
most corapicuoua part among: all the native tribes, occu- 
pied a long range of territory on the southern border of 
the St. Lawrence, extending from Lake Champlaio fo the 
western estreraity of Lake Ontario. They were thus 
beyond the limits of wbat is now termed Canadn, but were 
so connected with the iDterests of tbja country that we 
tnuAt consider tbem as belonging to it. The Five Nations, 
foutid on the soulbern shore of Lake Ontario, embraced 
the Mohawks, Oneidas, Onoodagas^ Senecai attd Cayugas. 
They were the most powerful of all the tribes east of the 
MiBSJuippi, and were further adraDced in the ferr arti of 
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lodtan life than their Algonquin iteigbbours. The^ uoi- 
formly adhered to the Bnlbh during ihe whole of the 
contest that toolt place conaequenlly between the French 
and Englisli. In 1714 they were joined hy the Tuseo- 
roras, since which time the copfederacj has hecn ca.I[ed 
thiflSix Nations. Remnadts of the Once powerful Irofjuois 
are still found in Canada lilast, at Sault St. Louis Of 
Caaghna^vaga, the usual rendezvous of ChampUin^ at St. 
B.egis, and at tbe Lake of the Two Mounlaiiis, Trhilst a 
can&iderahle body of the same people, under the title of 
" The Sis N&tions Indians," are aelt(>ed at Tjend«naga, 
on the ii»y of Quiot^ and on the Grand Bivfiria Canada 
West. 

17. After the return of Chajcplain to France in 1616 
tW inleresls of the colony were in great danger from the 
Prioce of Co[id6, Viceroy of Canada, being not only in 
disgrace bol in confinement for the share taken by him ID 
the (listurbances during the minority of LoTita JXIXL 
After a great deal of quarreling amcngst the merchants 
the Due de Montmorency made an arrangement with 
Condfi for the purehaae of his oBice of Viceroy, which be 
obtained upon the payment of 1 1,000 crovrns. Cbamplain 
considered this arrangement as every way favourable, ts 
ihe Due was better qualified for such functions, and from 
bis situation of High Admiral possessed the best means of 
forwarding the objects of the coloniats. 

18. Disputes between Rochelleand the otter Commer- 
tial eities, and between the Catboli'ca and Protestants, pre- 
vented Ihe departure of any expedition for HteraJ ye«rB, 
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Daria^ tiiis time attenpts wen nade to degimde ChiB- 
fHaia from tlie liigb sitntioo ia which he bad beea placed, 
bat hf Tirtne ol eommisaioBs both fran MoatBorenej aad 
the King be succeeded in crnahing this oppoBtioii ; and 
in May, 1620, tet sail with bis &iiiil7' and a aew expsdhioa, 
and after a rerj tedious rojage arrired at Tadoosae. 
Tbe fint child, bora of French parents at Qoebec, wai the 
•on of Abrabam Alartin and Margaret L'Anglois ; it waa 
christened " EusUcbe" on the 24th of May, 1621. 

19. Tbe office of Viceroy had been hitherto little nore 
tbao a name ; but atthia period it came into tbe hands erf's 
man of energy and actitity. Tbe Doe de Ventadoar.haT- 
fog entered into holj orders, took charge as Yiceroj of tbe 
affairs of New France solely with a Tiew of conrerting 
tbe natires. For this purpose be sent tfaree Jesuits and 
two lay brothers, who were fortunately men of ezemphty 
character, to jmn tbe four Recollets at Quebec, Tbeae 
nine, we have reason to belieTt, were tbe only priests tbea 
in Canada. 

20. Tbe mercantfle company, which had now been en* 
trusted with the affairs of the colony for some time, was 
by no means actire, and was in consequence deprived of 
its charter, which was given to tbe Sieura De Caen, uncle 
and nephew. On the arrival of the younger De Caen at 
TadooMC, Cbamplain set out to mee't him, and was receiv- 
ed with the greatest courtesy. The appointment of m 
Buperiatendent could not have been very agreeble to 
Champlain, who was certainly the person best fitted for the 
managemeDt of the local affairs of the colony. His ami- 
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able dieposilion and love of pence, liowever, induced him 
to use eonciliiiJory measures. The new supcHntcndent^ on 
tbe eoDtrarjr, acted iu the most violent manner, claimed 
iSie rigiit oF seizing on the vessels hetonging to tbe associa- 
ted TaerchantSj and actually took that of De Pont, their 
fikTourile agent, Champlain remonstraled •with himj but 
without effect, as he possessed no power that cou]-d eflec- 
lually check the violence of this new dictnlor. Fortu- 
nately be thought proper to return to France, and left with 
the settlers a good supply of provisions, arras aod arrnnu- 
nilioii. Hb conduct, hoivefer^nduced tbe greater part of 
th» Hiiropean traders to leuve tW colonj ; so that event- 
ually, instead of its being iocrCased by bini, it wa* 
considerably lessened, a spirit of discontent dilTused, and 
tbe settlers were reduced to forty-eight, 

21. Having got rid of the troublesoma superintendentj 
Cbamplain set hiiaself earnestly to terminate the lo^g aod 
desolating war which now raged between tbe Hurons and 
the Iroquois. He accompanied s<otne of tbe chiefs to the 
head-quarters of the Trotiuow, where they met with a very 
kind reception. The treaty between tbe nations was 
about to be concluded when it was nearly broken off by the 
relentlesa conduct of a savage Haron, who had accompa- 
nied the party in tbe hope of making n^ischief and preveoC- 
ing peace. This barliarian, meeting one of tbe detested 
Iroquois in a lonely place, murdered bira. Such a deed in 
s meinber of any einlized mission would have terminated 
all negociations: but, the deputies having salislied the 
Iroquois that it was an indindual act, lamented by the 
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HuroD nation, it was overlooked, and tbe treaty waa eoft- 
eluded. 

2?. The colony was at this time in a verj unsatisfactory 
state, the settlement at Quebec consisting only of Bftj-fire 
persons. Indeed the whole of the available possessioos io 
New France included only tbe fort at Quebec, surrounded 
bj some inconsiderable houses, a few liuts on tbe iBlaod 
of Montreal, as mauj at Tadouaac aod at other places 
00 the St. Lawrence, and a settlement just eorameoced 
at Three Rivers. 

S3. The Indian affairs were also in disorder. Tb« 
Iroquois had killed a party of five on their way to attack 
a nation called the Wolves, and a hostile spirit was kindleJ 
amongst these fierce tribes. Cbatnplain did all in fab 
power to check this spirit, but he found it impossible to 
prevent a body of hot-headed young Indians from makinx 
an inroad into the Iroquois territory. 

24. This band, having reached Lake CbamplaiQ, sur- 
prised a canoe with three persons in it, two of whom they 
brought home in triumph. The preparations for torturii^ 
them were already going on when intelligence wai co»>> 
Teyed to Champlain, who immediately repaired to tbe spot. 
The sight of the captives (juickened his ardour in the cause 
of humanity, and lie entreated that tbey might be seat 
home unhurt with presents to compensate lor this waatoa 
attack. 

25. This advice was m far adopted that one of them 
fras sent back, acc«mpuiied by a ciuai, and ou Maagasy 
■ FrmebnaB. TMi atpafaiwi bad, homrfw, a mMt 
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tragical end. Ar Algonfiuin, itlio wished for war, con- 
trived (0 persuarie tlie froqiiois ihat (be mlM-ioo was de- 
viseii vviih tlie most Ireaclieroua intenliona. The Iroquois, 
mi&leil by tliiS tricked nian, ili'terniineil to tuVe coal and 
deliberate resenge. When the jioor prisoner, the ibief, 
and ihv Fienchman arrircd, thi^y found llie lire kindlt'il, 
and tlifi cnu'dron boiling, and, being cnmitj^oii^l}' receivid, 
were invifed to sit dtiwii. The Iroiiuois llien asked the 
Al^nriuin chief if bci did nnt feel hangryl On his reply- 
tD* Ihal he did, tbey rushed U|ion him^ and ciij stiues froiri 
diSi;rent parts of iiis body, which soon alter tliey [ireacntt-'d 
to him liaEf 4:ofikcd, and Ihus continued lo torturt! hiin liU 
he *lied in IJTigering agonies. Their countiymun, wh:) had 
ret'irjied to tbem so gladly, attempted to ei^capG, and was 
thot dead on the spot ; and the Freachman was tormeiited 
to d«3lli in the ilsuul mann&i'. 

56. When tlic news of this dreadful trsgedy reached 
the allieH of the French, the war-cry was imraedialely 
sounded, and Charaplaiti, (liougli deeply afflicted, saw no 
loogerany posdibility ofaierting lioslililit^s. lie felt ihat, 
BS one of bis c«uotrymep had been deprived of life, the 
power of the French would be h.B5d in conlempt if no 
resentment were sbowrn- Indeed fie experienced no Utile 
Iroiihle amongiit the fritrdly tribes who «urroiindt;d liim, 
aitd in several cases Eiiropeing, were murdered ia an 
Bitrocioiisand mysterious innnner. 

ill. In the meaiitiiiae the De Cai'Tis, llnough not resident 
in the colony, took au actire interest in the fur trade. Be- 
Uf HuguenoU. however, and not likely to forn-axd ib« 
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Duc*s measures, CardiJal Richelieu, prime miDisttr to 
Louis Xni., revoked the privileges which bad been 
granted to them and encouraged the formation of a Coin* 
panf , to he composed ol a great number of men of proper- 
tj and credit. A chnrter was granted to this companj in 
1537 under tbe title of" The Company of One Hundred 
Associates." 

28. This company engaged, first, to supply those that 
they settled with lodging, food, clothing and implements for 
three years, after which time they would allow them suffi- 
cient land to support themselves, cleared to a certain ex- 
tent, with the grain necessary for sowing it ,^ecQndly, that 
the emigrants should be native Frenchmen and Roman 
Catholics, and that no s)ranger or heretic should be mtro- 
duced into the country ; and, thirdly, they engaged to set 
tie three priests in eathsettlement, whom they were bound 
to provide with every article necessary for their personal 
comfort as well as the expenses of their raiuisterial labours 
for fifteen years. After which cleared lands were to be 
granted by the company to the clergy for maintaining the 
Roman Catholic Church in New France. 

29. In return for these services the king made over to 
the Company the fort and settlement at Quebec, and all 
the territory of New France, including Florida, with 
power to appoint judges, build fortresses, cast cannon, con- 
fer titles, and take what steps they might think proper for 
the protection of the colcmy and tbe fostering of commerce. 
He granted to them at the same time a complete monop- 
oly of the fur trade, reserving to himself and heiis onlj 
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supremacjr |a matttirs of tailli, ieaUy and hoiuugQ aa 
sovereign of New Frooce, aiiU (hepreaenCatioo of a crown 
ofgultl itKvtry nev accession la tb«tlirone. He also 
securei] Tor Uie bcnelit of all iiis subjects iLe coiL antl 
wliale Cslieries ia thu gulf and coas-t flf the St. Lavrrerce. 

30. Tlue Comjiany were aEloweil to impoc-t and export 
all kind of mcrcbaiiilLze, duty fre^:. Geatkiiicn, botL 
clergy inec aad hity, were invite i! to a sliare in Lbe concern, 
wbiclt they reiKJilj accepted tiW the iiumbej* of partoera 
was completed. Tb[g was a favourite sclieme of Riche- 
lieu'i^ ; and ttiG Frciicli writers of tlic day speak of it with 
great applaime, qs uaEculated, liad it been strictly adhered 
to and wisely regulated, to render New France tbe most 
powerful colony in America. 

31. This plan of improvement met with a temporary 
inlerraptiun by the bieakiDg-out of a war between. 
England and Fiance in \6'Z8, Charles I. of England 
imioedialely gave to Sic David Kerkt, a Erencfa refugee, 
a commiss^ion authorizing him to conquer Canada. In 
consequence of Ibis, after some o(li'enbiv« operations at 
Tadousac, he appeared witb his squadron before Quebec, 
and surjunoned it to surrsuder; but he was aii!>wered iu so 
spirited a manner that Iiu judged it piuJent to retire. 

32. In 1629, however, when Cliamplain was reduced 
lo llie utmost estreinity by t!ie want of every article of 
food, clothing, implements and araitiunitioo, and exposed 
to the attacks of the Iruquots, @ir David Kerkt, and his 
brothers Louis nnd Tlioinas, appeared sgain with a 
se^indrnn before Quebec. Tlie deplorable situation of tlie 
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colonj, and the verj honourable terms proposed to him by 
Kerkt, induced Chan)|)lain to surrender Quebec with oil 
Canada to the Crcwn of England. The English standard 
was tiius for the first time raised on the walls of Quebec, 
just one liundrci! and tliirtj-fire j-ears before the battle of 
the Plains of Abraham. 

33. Nj> blame can be attached to Champlnio for this 
act, as famine pressed so clost-iy on the colonists that ibej 
were reduced to on allowance of five ounces of bread per 
day for each person. Kerkt's generosity to the settlen, 
who were his own cquntrynien, induced most of them to 
remain. Those who wished to go were allowed to depart 
witli their arms, clotlieii and baggage, and, though the re- 
quest to convey them home to France conld not be 
complied with, they were proiided with a commodioas 
passige by the way of England. 

SI. Chiimplain with two little native girls, whom be 
had carefully educated, arrived at I 'over, in England, on 
the 27th October. He proceeded thence to London for 
the purpose of conferring with (he French nmbajisador. 
He soon afterwards returned to France, where, his coun- 
sels prevailing at the court of Louis XIH., he was, upoa 
the return of peace, again invested with the government 
of Canada. 
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Questions on Part II. — Chapter 2. 

WhaL BTe Lhu divisions nrihis Chnjiter i 
I.— 1, Who next e»rngril \n Iheae t^rilcijirizei 1 What did ha 

or^-iliiie. q"<l <<rhnif> diJ he eiign^i! ( 
S. Upon iTniiltXL'urai'indid PunLgraviiacennipiiny Cliamplatn i 

Dill Ui«y acennijilish iheit oljetrt t Who! plufit tlid Ihejf 

fisil '( Wliat ii til III >T the KUIemcnti. bI iluL-hLlilgJT ? 
3. VVhiiE IB sBiil nf ilia feluni la Frawcig i VVIiat did he pre- 

■eni in chi; king 1 
II. — 1. Iity vrh'im was Chiim|]1ni<i auct'SC'led 1 Wbal \a uid of De 

Mnnla T VVhnt did lie tiblnin T 
S. Wh.it ia iBJJ of l»i expeiliii'jns J Tt'herc dM he rt«et «, 

ftirt 'I To irhat pbi'e Jul [le Mgnti rttnaie 1 VVIiit natiLO 
was giiien Ui the «Jitii; cuuiitrj T 

3. Why wus he Jqirii-ed nl' iiis oniiini'swii'ir % When itqs it 
renewed urid irhaL i» ^nid (if Cliamjiiahi '! 

IIT.^I, Whi toniinnriiJEd cliis ^sptdiliiin ! Wh^I is mid if VcinU 
grav^ ( VVhnt )£ &ii<J tif Cliiiii|i1ain '1 Upon nhni phce did 
lie flic I Wnen did L'h inpluin Cuund Quebec 1 Whot i^snid 
if hJ9 chnicB ! Give; an di-cquiiI qI bid |jr'Occ(;'dings. What 
is said crihe Arjit Kiig!l»h H:lllcinciil9 t 

Z, Fur ivliut 'purpose iliil Chafn|iUiii go up Ihe [liter t Willi 
nhxm did he nmi. mid ivhR.L did thej (rolicet ? WbiEljer did 
h? &ccoin|iAtiy the End lain I 

i. Wliere iljii th^hrl^ll<l: iribMmeel? Win ^ined Ihe viit- 
UiTf t WUn\ iicHs •lid he rcteiie 1 Hnw did [his tnkeptace 1 
V\ hnl dill this iddiiL c him tu du 1 Hq-w wils he rtceifed by 
Ihe Jii g ! 

4. kv lien did he n^nin tnnd in Quebec, and wkitil Drnngement 
hiid he iniide i W^i'itii dill li: tnke with him In Frltncie I 

Ai When dill he relum / Huw ifid he emploj himKir 1 Upon 

nhiii dill he lis, BiiJ irhnt is wtid tif hri choice I 
0. VV|i-«e nHistBnce dd he gain nOcr hii relnrn lo France t 

Whiit Ja»iiiJ ofDe -niJiniis r Wbal u said ol ihe I'rimire of 

Cm 1.1* J 
7. \\ hiiL i> said of hii ronimifsirin 1 Whti sccnmpinieJ him 

to ('iiiadn t What ili^i lUrj niiilnbuie UiivBrila ihe prnjeqlj 

cf ('hampliin. and 'he espL-iivea if live tettlvineiiLi 1 
6^ Wluil W(i« (iiie fif Uic gfcal objcclj of -enlerpriae I Giv* «n 

inslnitci^ of Lhii, 
9. In whai iinla »cre nifaiii in Feancf, 1 ^VVl ■v^iniiani'cd 

Chii ejiimliiifiii 1 \\ IidI is mill nf [hesc pri'ats I 
10, Tn tvhjit |il>icedid Clutnplnin (iroL^ced T lVli«i U said Lftlie 

Algonqui'tal Whiiber did h* ■crompan; ihamJ Uhat 
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re|K)rt iru apread bj k Frenchman t Bepaat hU atorr. 
Why did this atnry induce ClitPipIain to iKend th; Ottawa 1 
What was the reauU t Why did the man rabricate ihi* atorj t 
H. Whit is aaid of thia joumef 1 By whom were they Idndly 
received 1 What great lake did they reach t Whilher did 
the; then go t What kind oT country did they find 1 What 
reception did they neet t 

12. What is said of the Georgian Bay, and of the fort t What 
wu the result '? How long had Chainplain to remain with 
the Indiana I When did he reach St Louia 1 When did 
he sail for France t 

13. What mu(t we blame in the conduct of OhampJaia 1 What 
was the result 1 

- 14. What three great Indian nations were found in Canada t 
How far did the dominion of the Algonquins extend t De- 
scribe them. Where Ja a remnant of the tribe still to bo 
found 1 

15. Where was the Huron tenitory situated t Whatja aaid of 
the Hurons 1 

16. What is said <^the Iroquois 1 Why must we consider ihem 
as belonging to Canada 1 Name the Five Nations. ' What 
is aaid of them J To whom did they adhere t By nhom 
were they joined, and what aie they now called 1 Where 
may they still be found t 

17. How were the interests of the colony endangered 1 Who 
purchased ihe office of Viceroy from ihe Prince of Cond6 % 
Did Champlain approve of this arrangement, and why % 

18. What prevented the departure of any expedition 1 What i> 
uid of attempts made to degrade Chsmplain 1 When did 
be return to Canada t What is said of the first child born of 
French parents in Quebec 1 

19.' What is said of the office of Viceroy 1 Whot is said of the 
Due de Vetitadour 1 What is said of the priests 1 

20. What is said of the company, and to whom was the charter 
transferred t Did Champlain visit Oe Caen 1 Whai is satd 
of this appointment 1 What is said of the conduct of De 
Caen 1 Did Champlain possess power to check this violence, 
and what did De Caen resolve to do 7 What eflect had his 
conduct on the colonists 1 To what number were they 
reduced 1 

21. What was the next efibrt made by Champlain 1 Whither 
did he gol What nearly broke off'ihe treaty of the Indians 1 
What crime did he commit 1 Did tliia break off tlie 
negociationa 1 

22. In uhat state wak the colony at this time :? Give an ac- 
count of the poaseasions in New France. 
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S3 In wtiat iTfitc were Indi.in nSfniri 1 IVh&t hitl Ih« Ir^qnnia 

d-nliu I Wliivt iliil riiain|il:iiii liiid il impnaailili; III jifcvc.iil I 

24. Whai prisriiiyrs JicI llii-y t.ike { Liivi mi aic.'Uiii if L'h;iin" 
|i|u.in'i tiftiJui:! u\i Hits i.trcnsi'in. VVIi-nt i|jd hv ■e.Mrviil i 

25. Wj.b ihi.<uJvii;e aJ-rplcil I What U^iicliiid iliiscNpediiion 1 
\^ (lal dill ail Aigiinqiiiii eniilrivc lo do f \\ hnl dtli-rmmu- 
Lifiii Jid Uifl Iroijiiirs liike I Jloiv ivus Ihc \iiiTiy rtx'eiveit I 
Tn ivh^t i.iiriijre» ilid ibey sulij^'ci iliu Algiitiquin J VVhni 
diJ lliey il[j ir» their tin«rilrymaii. and l« the Krviiili.niOii t 

26. Wliiil K-is UiL' cUbi-l |>rL:<tii ci-d I lliiw did Chaiiijiluln fccL 1 
VVhiil h4id linpptoid iu> icntat eaact i 

27. 'W liut is inid •'.f Uiu De CjtiiB f Whjl ii an'U uf CardinBl 
|Iich'i;Lii!u ? To ivlirmi i^us A thiLrlpr grniiili.'d I 

SSi VVUhifhaldid they enfu^B l''^>'PI'l) I'^beIiIgi'i 3 Sec ami iy 3 

. Thifdly 1 Whul nan to ^ic griiiiled U the clorgy 9 
29. U hit! ilid the kin: give III \h Ci>inpaiiJ' ! V> liiit puivcr did 

h^ ctiiirt^r u\>Qn Ihetii I Whiil miiiioiirjly iJiiil ht graihl, mid 

u'liiiL djii ha reserve !' What did \w sccuru lor all hid ciili- 

jttt* i 
3U. VVhdt (TAB the cump.inf allnwcd tn di> ? Who were 

invited ill slinri! in tlie concern '! Wiih mhnt cclebruLcd innn 

was ihli a fotuurile si-lii-nie i 
3J. Hmr iruft ihis plan interrugilcd 1 ^^ hal >vi» gi^en lo Sir 

l>avid Kcrkl T (ijyl' iiu fitcuiKit of l>is pnrci'editig*, 
32. Wlieii did K<!ikt lEtiirn f VVIiul induCLd CliUmptlkin 10 

■urrviidiEr 1 What i-s ^aid i>r ihc tii^liaii gltiiidaid t 
33- I'i ivhnl stole ici^re t^ii? ciil-niiBU '! Mb.'il l» said or Kerht I 

How were thoM who iviihid to rtluni tresicd 1 \\ belt did 

ChumpliLiii arrive in GngUnJ 1 V^ hy Jid hl^ Visit Luiidbti t 

Whit ajijKilriUaeut did he receive frn^na Louii XI CI. 
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CHAPTER ra. 

DITISI0N8. 

/. AdmiHistration of Champlain, 1632. — II. Admin- 
istration ofM. de Montmagny, 1635. — 112. Admin- 
istration of M. d^AUlAout, 1647.' — IV. Administra- 
tion of M.d'Argenson, 1658. — V. Administration t^ 
M. d'Avangour, 1661.— W. Government of M. dt 
Mesy, 1663. 

1. Administration of Champlain, 1632. — 1. The 
£nj;lisb held possession of Canada nearly three years. So 
little value, faowerer, did they attach to the colony that 
they readily restored it to France at the peace of St. 
Gennain en Laye, which was concluded on the 19di of 
March, 1632. Cbamplaio bad the happiness to enter faU 
beloved adopted country once more with a squadron con- 
taining all necessary suppUes. 

2. He resumed the government of the colony which he 
had so long fostered, and continued to administer all its 
affairs with singular prudence, resolution and courage. 
In 1635 he died, after an occasional residence of nearly 
thirty years in Quebec, full of honours and rich in public 
esteem and respect. His obsequies were performed with 
all the pomp the colony could command. His remains 
were followed to the grave with real sorrow by the i-lergy, 
the civil and military authorities, and the inhabitants of 
every class, each feeling that they had lost a friend. 
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3. The dealh of Champlain was the most grkvoiis miS' 
fortune with which Caiiadi had j'et been viEited. Curing 
the greater part of hts active Hfe the chief abject of hia 
heart was to became tlie fouuder of the colony, tvhich, he 
fett cdnfident, wOuld attain to a ftUmmit of txtrAordinarj 
power and imporlancit, and to eiv.iSise and convert its native 
inliubitanls. So greai rtas his Zi-al for religiori lliat it wai 
a coimnon sajing wilh liim/'Tbat tUesalration of onesonl 
nai of more value than the coniiiiest of an empire." 

4. It ivas just about the period of hia d^sih that the 
religious establisliments, now so numerous, were cominen- 
ced in Canada. Though they did little for the immeitiite 
iMjirovement of tiie colonj, yet they formed the fo-unJation 
on wbich arose thoae utorals and habits which still charac- 
terise the Frenth Caandiaus, and which demand our ad- 
miration. 

5. The (krst mover in tUis work of benevolence was 
the Marquis Ai: flatniiche, whose fervour bad ted him tO 
join the order ofJe&uits. He conceived the design of form* 
JDg Ta CollGge at Quebec, and was enabled bj hh friccids 
to ofler 6,000 gold crow n.i for fliis purpose. His propowl 
was readiljr accepted nnd carried into eSeel. An in!> >- 
tioo for instructing ttie Indiians was also established at Sil- 
lery, a fi-'W miles from Quebec. The Hotel Dieii, or 
Honse of God, was rounded two years aftcrwarHa by a 
party of Ursuline nuD», who came out under the auspiqes 
of the Ituebesse d"'Aig<iilloo- iVladame de Peltrie, too, a 
rouGg widow of rank, tngaged several sisters ol tlie Urwi- 
lilie* at TOHra in Fnnce, whom llie trooght out at btf 
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OWD expen&e to Quebec, where tLiej fouatledthe convent 
of St. UrsuEa. 

6. Although several of the priests who had been settled 
in Quebec, previous to its oi:cu|ialioii by tine EngJisli, bnd 
returned to France, yet, when it an»in came into posaessioQ 
of [he Freacli, some of ihpm came back for the purpose of 
ret^uining tLit^Jr labours. TIji;^ niisfrionarles soon p^^rci-ivad 
tbfit the Isltiiiil of Montreal was an object of great iinipQr- 
tance, SeremI persons eii France, who were powerful id 
their connectioaSr and (M of religious zeal, forme'd tbejn- 
selrea into a society for the purpose ofcoloniaing Ihe iiland. 
They proposed tiial a vilbg« should be established^ and be 
well fortiiiiiid to resist a sudden irruplion of the nalives, 
that the poorer class of emigrants should there find nn asy- 
lum and employment, and thai the rest of tlie islond should 
be occupied by such friendly tribes of Indians as had ein- 
braced Chrislianity, op wish to receive religious instruction, 
hoping that in lime the sons of the forest might becotn* 
accustomed to civilised lite and subsi&t by cultivating the 
farlh. 

7. In the year 16*0 the kinj ceded the whole IiUnd of 
Montreal to this associalion^ and io tLie fcllowingyear M, 
it Maisonneuve brought out several fsmilici ffom Frnace, 
and was appointed governor of the island. On the l7lh of 
June, I6i2, the spot declined for the city waa consecrated 
by the superior of the Jeaoits, the " Queen of Angels" wa« 
Uipplicated to tnke it under her prOtectic^n, nnd it waa 
named after her " ia Ville .Marie-" 

S. On th« crenipg of this memorable day Maiaonoeuve 
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TisiLed llie mountain. Two old Indians who ftccomiinnied 
him, h&viin^ conilucted liim to llie sumtniC, loCd liim tlmt 
.Abe/ belonged to llie nalion whirli had formerly occnpipd 
'tie wbolt of the country lie bthclii, but llicit llity liad beea 
driten away, and obliged to talte refuge amongst (he olber 
tribes, except a fevF who, with tbemselvea, rtmainivd under 
Ihtir coiK[UBrors. Tlie gorerDorkiDitly ur^pd tbe oU men 
to inVtle their brethren tg retiiiD to llieir hunling-groundS) 
r«»iirin;>; Ibem they should want for noliiiitg^. They jiroin- 
-iseii to do so, but it dotts not ^ppuar that tbey w^re sue- 
cenful. In the year 1&44- llie whole of ttiia beautiful ilo- 
moiii became tbe pro[)erty of tbe St. Suipicjans orParis,aniI 
was by them afterwards cooTeyed (o (be Seminary of the 
aaroe orderat Montreal, in wbo^e pos^se^^ion it&till remnins. 
II, Administratiqx or M. dz Montmagnt, 1635. 
— I. The situation of M. de Monlmagny, the governor, 
wbo succeeded Cliamplaiii in 163^, was rendered peculiar- 
ly rrilical by the state of tlie Indian nations. Owing 
to tbe weakness of ibe Freii'i-h, the Iroquois had advan- 
ced by rayiiJ stejis to great importance ; tliey had complete- 
ly humbled tbe powcrof tbe Algoj:quin9, and closely press- 
ed tbe Hurons, scarrcly allowing; tbcir canoes to pass up 
and down tEie St. Lawrence. The governor was obliged 
to carry on a defentiire warfare, and erected a fc>rt at the 
Richelieu, by which river tlie Iroquois rhielly made tbeir 
descents. 

2. At length these fierte people made proposals for a 
•olid peace, which were received wicb great cordi;itiiy« 
TbegOFcrnor met their deputiei at Three ktivers.where ihs 
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Iroquois produced serenteen belts which thej bad arranged 
along a cord fastened between two stakes. Their orator 
then came along and addressed Montmagn/ by tbe title 
of Onintfato, which signifies Great Mountain ; and, though 
it was in reference to bis name, tbey continued «Ter after 
to applf this terra to tbe French governors, sometimes 
adding tbe respectful appellation of Father. 

3. The orator declared their wish " to forget their songs 
of war, and to resume the voice of cheerfiilneia." He 
then proceeded to explain tbe meaning of the beltg. 
They expressed the calming of the spirit of war, tbe 
opening of the paths, the mutual visits to be paid, th« 
feasts to he given, the restitution of the captives, and 
other friendlj proceedings. In conformit/ to Indian 
etiquette the governor delayed his answer for two dajs, 
and then bestowed as many presents as he bad received 
belts, and through an interpreter expressed the most 
pacific sentiments. Piscaret, a great chief, then said, 
" Behold a stone which I place on the sepulchre of those 
that were killed in the war, that no one may attempt to 
move their bones, and that every desire of avengiag their 
death may be laid aside." Three discharges of cannoa 
were considered as sealing the treaty. This engagnnent 
was for sometime faithfully observed, and tbe Iroquoi*, tbe 
Algonfjuins, and the Hurons forgot their deadly fends, and 
mingled in tbe chase as if they had been one nation. Iil. 
de Montmagny appears to have commanded the general 
respect of the natives, but, owing to a change in the policjr 
of tilt court, he wai unexpectedly r«move(|. 
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III. Administration of M. d'Aillebout, 16*7, — 
I- Montmagn/ was succeeded hy M. d'Aillebout, n'ho 
brougEit nitb liim a reinforcement of one Lucdred men. 
The benevolent Margaret Bourgeois, too, at tbis time 
founded tbe institution oF tbe Daughters of the Congrega- 
tion at Montreal, wbich is at present ane of ttie first 
female seminaries in tlie colony. 

!!. While the French settlements were thus in Canada, 
those of Englaml on the eastern shore of America were 
making an equally rapid' progress. A union among ihem 
setmed so desirable to the new governor tliat he proposed 
to the New England colonies o close allinnce between 
them and the French ; one object of which was an engage- 
ment to assist each other, when necessary, in mnking war 
wftb the Five Mations. However desirous tlie English 
colonics migh[ have been on other acconnt^ to form such 
an altiance^ ibe condition with respect to the Tndinns was 
not acceptable to lhem_. and the negociation was broken 
off. Of what effects this union, if it had taken place, would 
hare been productive, it is impossible now to conjecture. 
There is fifl doubt but ibat the failure of the proposition 
mnst have Had an important bearingupon the events whicli 
followed ; first, in the continued rivalry of the two nations, 
and, afterwards, in the wars between thcra, which did 
not end until the whole of Canada was subjected to Great 
Brilain. 

3. At this period the misHonancs begnn to combine 
with their religioui efforts political objects^ and employed 
ill their influence in fMrlhering the French power. 
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Amongst other morements thejr induced a number of 
Iroquois to Uare tbeir own country and settle witbin the 
boundaries of the colony ; but they do not appear to have 
succeeded in civilizing them. They fouod the Huroos, 
however, far more tractable and docile ; it is said that 
nearly three thousand of tbem were baptised at one time> 
A considerable change soon appeared in this wild region, 
and the chrit>tiaiiized Indians were unitedin the villages of 
Sillery, St. Joseph and St. Mary, 

4. During the administiatioo of M. d'Aillebout the 
Iroquois renewed the war in all its fury, and these peace- 
able settlers found that their enemies could advance like 
foxes and attack like Itons. While the missionary was 
celebrating the most solemn rites of his church in the vil- 
lage of Sillery, ihe war-cry was suddenly raised, and an 
iodiscriiainate massacre took place amongst the four hun- 
dred fumilies residing there. Soon after a band of the 
same people, amounting to a thousand, made an attack 
upon the mission of St. Ignace, and carried off or killed 
all the inhabitants except three. St. Louis was next 
attacked, and made a brave resistance, which enabled 
many of tbe women and children to escape. The mission- 
aries could have saved themselves, but, attaching a high 
importance to the administration of the last sacrament tp 
the dying, tbey sacrificed their lives to the performance 
of this sacred rite. 

4, Peep- and universal dismay now spread over the 
Huron trihe. Their laud, lately so peaceable, was become 
a land of horror and of blood, a sepulchre for the dead. 
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No hope appearing for tbe survivors the whole nation 
broke up and HimJ for refuge in evetj direclinn. A few 
united with their eonquerors, tlic Iroquois, but llie greater 
iiuuiber sought an nsrlum witb tlie nations of ibe Cats or 
Eriez, tJic Otiawas, and others more remote. Only ihose 
residing in tbe village of St. Mary remaicieii. And the^ 
petirei) to the island of St. Joseph, where they for sonte 
time escnpe<i. At Inst tbc IrcM^uois came upon tlieni with 
auch sudtJenDess and fatal jvrecibion that it seemed as if a 
destroying angel had guiilcd their steps ; one family after 
BQotber Was surprised :tnd destr<^yed, till of many biiodreds 
not a singlt; Individual escaped. 

6. Tbe Jrociuois now completely lorded it oper Canada, 
and tbe Fr«arb were TirtuaSly blockaded in the forts of 
Quebec, TJiree ilivers and Montreal. Bands of marau- 
ders carried awsy the settlers from under the very cannon, 
and Ewept oEl'tbe liiaited Larrvsta raised in tbe vicinity of 
tliese places. 

7. After tbe total destruction of their villages the 
christianized IndiLiiis, woiii out by war, solicited the mis- 
sionaries to place tbem under tbe [proteclioa of the French 
in their princip;il fart al Quebec. Afterserious consider- 
otion this course vras eidopLed, and they tvt^rc led in a 
reduced body of lliree hundred through the vntie and no- 
ble region^ lotialy peofiltd by their tribe to ihe number of 
ten or twelve tbouiand. It novr, however^ [ireaeiited a 
scene of unbroken ^i1enl'e and desolatioo, only interrupted 
by tlie traces of havo^: and slaughter, which were visible 
at every a^ot formerly inhabited. 
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8. Overwhelmed with dislreu at viewing these evidences 
or the total destruction of the Huron name, tbey reached 
Quebec. They experienced, however, a sad contrast to 
tfait reception thej would have found amongst any neigh- 
houring tribe of saviiges. There they would have bad 
ever; want supplied, have received the most tender nursing, 
and been treated as equals. Here they were viewed as 
objects of charity, and, though considerable exertions 
were made, the religious houses alone finding room for • 
hundred of the moat destitute, yet the remnisder w^re in 
danger of perishing from cold and 'hunger. By being 
placed in this degraded position the hearts of all these 
children of the forest received a deep and lasting wound, 
which time could scarcely heal. 

9. After some time a station was procured for them, 
which was called Sillery from their former settlement. It 
forms a beautiful dingle near the River St. Charles, and is 
now in the hands of some of the religious houses at Que- 
bec. The descendants of these Huron refugees are to be 
founit in the village of Indian Lorette, a spot near Quebec, 
wli'ch is visited by every traveler who feeU an interest in 

'the Indian race. It presents, however, & striking and 
melancholy contrast with tlieir former power and condition, 
when they stepped, titc lords of the soil, over the magnifi- 
cent country which borders Lake Huron. 

10. At length the Iroquois began to make overtures of 
peace, to wliich, it was found, the missionaries had power- 
fully contributed. At first these excellent men had been 
regarded with eitreme aotipathy, bat nsjiy of them, after 
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soffering protrncled tnrture anil partial mutilalion, bad 
been spared and silopted into tbe Iddii^n ramilics. Tlitsir 
iiiei-fc (leporlraent, llieir solemn cepemonieSjantl tlie fervour 
tritb wbicii tlii^y raised to God " iiaRcIs witlioiit fingers/' 
maile ii slroDg impression on tbe savage breast. Hence 
deputies app<;are(l asking for ^eacc. In lhe!r figurative 
lan^Uiige lliey said "thai tVey name to wipe away tbe 
blood which reddened tlie mountfLias^ the l;ikes nnU tbe 
riret's,"' and " to bring baek the sun, whiib had liid itsfnicft 
during |]ic late dreiidful seasons of Wiirlarc." Tbe_y also 
xoliiileii " Bla<;k Fiohes,'' as ihey called tbe missionaries, 
tS leach ibern tlif^ Christian iloctfitie, and tO keep Ihctn ID 
the pructicti of peace arid virtne- 

IV. AdmI-SISTRATIPK of D'ABGEHSO.'i, 1658. 1, 

Ibc Viscount d*Argen*OD, wbo came out as gorernor- 
general, c(?ns.idered it necesMiry to accppt tliese terms j 
th« mo$t ainicnUe professions, hontivei, hartlly procured 
a ri'»i|iite fiom bostilityr fur, whilst ore parly |j'e.iled, 
Hnolhec allai'kcd. In the following summer Abb6 Mont- 
i^ny, titulai' bi»iio^ of Vvtvii, Inniicd at Qui^bcc wiib a biief 
froni Wiv Pvpc, constituting him ayio^tolic vicar. Cumciea 
v^r^ at the same tiinL- eslablish^d in Canada. 

V. Ap.mimstration of d^'Avakcour, 1661. — 1. 
The Visi'ount d'Argenson, having requested bis recal on 
account of ill |ie;iJt!i, wjs relieved by tbe Baron d'Avnn- 
gour, an officer of great integrity and resohilioo. His 
decisive m*asuii:.s seeniLjil to Lave savfd Canada. He 
re|ire&t:i!led the def^inceless state of tbe country and its 
tu-tural bsBuIy uid impoi Un^v to ihc king; id warm aod 
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forcible laDguage, and excited a deep interest for Iheu 
distant possessions in the mind of his majesty, who had 
been hitherto ignorant of their value. 

2. It was at length announced that a grand deputation 
was coming from all the cantons, with the intention of 
" uniting the whole earth," and of '* burying the hatchet 
to deep that it might never again he dug up," and they 
brought with ihem a hundred belts of waospum, each of 
which signified some condition of the proposed peace. 
Unfortunately a party of Algopqiiins formed an ambuscade, 
and killed the greater part of them. Owing to this 
deplorable event all prospects of peace were blasted, 
and war raged with greater fury than ever. 

3. The Iroquois, having seen the powerful effect of 
iire-arms in their wars with the French, bad procured 
them from the Dutch at Manhattan, now New York, and 
thus acquired an additional superiority over the wild tribes' 
of the West. They attacked the Ottawas, who did not 
even make an attempt at resistance, but sought refuge in 
the islands of Lake Huron. They commenced a desper- 
ate war with the Eriez, a name in their language signify- 
ing Cats, and after a bard struggle completely succeeded. 
It is remarkable that this powerful nation has left no 
memonal of its existence except the great Lake Erie 
which bears its name. 

4. In 1663 the colony was visited by a most remarka- 
b'e succession of earthquakes, which commenced on the 6th 
of February, and continued for half a year with little inter- 
mission. They returned two or three times a day, agita- 
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ling both ]BTiA and water, und sheading uiuTcrssI alarm, yet 
wiLiiout itillicling any ficnnaneii t injury, orcau-Mngthe loss 
of a single life. 

ft. This remarkable event was preceded bj- a great ruab- 
ing noise, heard throughout the whole exient aTtlie country, 
wliiieh caused the people to fly out of their houses »s iTthey 
had bten on fire. Instead of fire tliey were surprised to see 
liie W3]]s reeling backwards and forwards, and the stones 
moving ?s if detached froiD each other ; the bells sounded, 
the t'Oof$ of the buildings bent down, the timbers cracked, 
tiiid tlie Giirth trernbleili violently. Animals were to be seen 
flying about in every direction, children were crying end 
scrcauing in the streets, and men aod women, horror-struclc 
and ignorant whiliiur to lly for refuge, stood still, utiable to 
noTe 3 some threw theinsclrea on their knees in tlie snow, 
calling ou the saints for aiil, otlieis passed this dreadful 
ftigiit in prayer. 

6. Tlie raoTement of the ground resembled the waves 
of the ocean, and the forests appeared as if there was a 
Itatlle raging between the tree!, so that the Indians 
declared ia llieir figurative language " that all tlie trees 
were drunk." The ice, which was upwards of six feet 
thick, was rent and thrown up in large pieces, and from 
the openings came thick clouds orsDioke, or fountainfi of 
dirt and sand. The springs were impregnated with sul- 
phur, many rivers were totally lost, some became yellow, 
others red, ood the St. Lawrence appeared entirely 
white down na far as Tadousac. 

7. The ciileat of this eartlxjuake was so great thai 



one hnndred and eightj' thoaund square nilet were eon* 
Tulsed on the same day. Tbere is notliii>g, liaweTer, ia 
tlie whole visitation so worthy of remark' as the care and 
kindness which God showed to the people in preserving 
theU), so that not one was lost or had a hair of bis bead 
injured. 

8. Louis XIV. resolred at this time to raise Canada 
to lier due importance, and no longer to overlook one of 
the finest countries in the World, or expose tlte Freacb 
power to contempt by allowing it to be trampled on by a 
handful of savages. For this purpose he sent out four 
hundred troops, accompanied by M. de Mesy, as commit 
sioner to examine into and regulate tbt different branches 
of administration. 

VI. GovEanuENT or M. db Mest, 1663. — 1. 
Hitherto the governor had exercised in person, and witfa> 
out control, all the functions of government, but Louia 
resolved immediately to erect Canada into a roya] govern- 
ment with a council and an intendant, to whom should 
be entrusted the weighty affairs of Justice, police, finance 
and marine. In this determination he was warmly second- 
ed by bis chief minister, the great Colbert, who was 
animated by the example of Great Britain, to improre 
the navigation and commerce of bis country by colonial 
establishments. 

S. The company of the " One Hundred Partners,** 
bitberto exercised the chief power in Canada. They wers 
Tery attentive to tbeir own interests in rigidly gourdinr 
tbsir noDopsly <tf tb« for timde, bat bad been all alosg utter- 
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\y regardless of tlie genera! vfelTare of llie colony. They 
were now, tioivevei', wry unwillingly obli;^ed to ri'linquisli 
Ihfiir privileges into the hands of ihe crown. 

3. Uniler the royal jurbdiction tha gorernor, a king's 
commissionep. an aposlolic vicnr, and four olbcr genlle- 
men were fopBiie-i! into a florereign coiini-il. To lliose 
Tiere coi>fidi~d liie powers of cognizance in all cases ciiil 
or criminal, to ju'lge In llie li<st rusoi-t according \o the 
lawA ard iitnnnrE's of Fran<-e, and pmctict of (lie Furlia- 
raenl of Paria, or " Coutume de Paris," as it wns called. 
The general legislative powers of the crown were reserv- 
ed, to be applied according to circumstances. 



Questions on Part II — diaptes- 3. 

, Hnw long had iheF.rgliah |H]!«Bsi;iTi of Quebec 1 Wh^r 
did \hty Restore ii lo France l Uliut ia ^nidtirChaoiflain'i 
n-liirn 1 

. ^^'hnl is »nii] ofhii reiumplion rif Itic grivernrtient 7 What 
of his death I ^Vbal oC hit funerai 1 Wh r rollowud him tO' 
Ihe gravb 1 

. What ia aaiil of this «fnl T What lind h«n hia chitC ob- 
ject 1 Kcpeal D. mr-niiiruble snyiiig n{ hja. 

, What e^tabtinlvnienU nvtf iiifW cominenced in daniidal 
Hoiv areihey Uj be nrgarJed X 

, Uho rraa the Arbt mover in Ihia irnrk 1 ^VIinL iraa hu tie- 
lign t Mas lie iiiecessrulT What other liislitutirin una 
csublLsbeil i What at tint Uot«l Ui«u '< U'li» Tuundied the 
eonvein of Si, Ur^uia 1 

, What ii laid nt thb [ifi«slB i What did iKpy b[)'iii |ier<reivA ] 
What [Oticly wai formed 1 Uhal ditl Ihcy prrpnte wilh 
ITgnid la A village? What lo the eiulgTiiiits t \\ hat lu ihe 
liidiatii t 

. To whflm wu the iilatiil cedcil, and nha traa afpo^lntei 
|OV6mor 7 Whu ii uid aT Um contMraUoDi oJ* uic ciiy 1 
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8. What ttorj ia told of Mauonnaine and two Indiana t VTfaat 
did the gorernor ui^ them lo do 1 Did thcr do so 1 Give 
an account of tlw tranaTer of the lalaod of Montreal to tho 
SL Sulpiciaru- 
II.— 1. What rendered the aitual ion of Montma^ J critkall What 
ia laid at the Imjuoii T What had tlte; done 1 What was 
the gOTeroor obliged to do 1 

2. What propoaals were made ' When did the govemormeet 
the Iroquoi* t Bj what title did thej addreaa Mtmlmagnj t 

3. Gi*e an account of this interriew. What did the belts ez< 
preaa 1 How did the goremor act 1 Repeat the sptech of 
PiacareL What ceremony folloired % Did the Indiana 
obaerTe the treatj t K hat ia said of the gOTcroor 1 

111— ]. Who succeeded jMontmagnjr ? Whatinatitationwaafound- 
edat MonUeaH 

2. W hat u aaid of the £nglish settlemento f Wbml did the 
governor prDpi;se 1 Whj w aa the negociation brokeo off* 1 
What is said oT Ihia union i What of iti failure 1 In what 
manner 1 

3. What ia aaid of the misaionariea T Whom did thej induce 
to settle in Canada 1 Hoir did ibej find the H)ut>ns dispo- 
sed 1 What change took place t 

4. Who renewed the war t And what did the settlers find 1 
What took place at Kitlerj 1 What at &L Tgnace 1 What 
at St. Louis 1 Could the roiBsionaries have escaped t 

b. What was now the condition of the Huron tribe 1 Whilher 
did thej fl; t And with what nations did they take rd'uge ? 
What became of the Indians of St Marj's T How were 
they exterminated t 

6. In what state were the French at this period 1 What is said 
of the Indians 1 

7. Whatdid thechriatianlzedlndianssolicit't Wasthiscourse 
adopted 1 Describe the aspect of their country. 

8. In what slate of mind did they reach Quebec 1 What ia said 
of their reception 'I How would ihey have been received by 
savages 1 How were they regarded at Quebec 1 What waa 
the effect 1 

9. What was procured for them 1 Describe Sillery. Where 
are the Inst Hurons now to be found 1 What aspect does it 
present 1 

10. What oveitures were made by the Iroquois 1 What is said 
of the missionaries 1 How was this change [n-oduced t 
What ensued 1 Repeat the sayings ol' the deputies. What 
did th«]r solicit 1 



QUESTION I. 

IV. — 1. Wef6 IhtsQ jiroposniii nccepted 1 ^VIio landed at Quebtc 1 

And ivbaL were, enln iilL^htd in Cannilo. 1 
V,-— 1. H'lio sutcecJeJ d'Arg-eiti9i>n 3 XViiat U eaid of his maaa- 
infM i Wliai (jid he expliti in Ihe rninJ of ihe king ! 

2. Wlintt 4tid they announce 1 And wlmt were iheir inlertions i 
What, dill Ihey bring with Ihem f What urirortunate event 
OCPurred 1 Wh&l wna iha result 1 

3. Whence did iha Irgqngii procure fire-arms 1 Whom dliii 
ihey aiioct ! Willi wltom did ihej comtnetice war T Men- 
Uoii « remarkfllili:: fibrcu instance 

4. Wilh what was the eulonj Thitcd f Hott oftcniiid Ihey 
relurn 1 

5. By iwhat was this ramarkalilfl evcni preceded ' Deacribelhe 
tSiici oC ihe earLhqu.ikG 1 Haw diid it affect vnimala and 
peo|ilft ? 

6. Desi:ribe the mmvemenl of the ground. And of the ToresU. 
Whot is said or ihs ice 1 And of Hit; seringa and rivere 1 

7. Ho;v tar did it extend 1 What ia laosC worthy ol' renark 
in thia viaiiation ] 

6. Whut did LoLiia XIV. rcMlte lo do i Who ncre sent oul 1 
And by whom were they accompyinicd i 
TI.— 1. How had the futidioni uf govEciimeiU been hilherto execu- 
ted. Bind what wsu CanuJacrected iutn I Who sficonded thii 
deterniinatiOn, urid by nhnl eifiinplB v/dS t\t animated i' 

2. Whit is sniri of the cjinpatiy of" One tJundred Parlncra V 
Ua-w had thBy acted 1 What wer« they olrlij;ed lo do t 

S. What peraooa furmed the roytl council 1 tijve an account 
of the p4J(fera cunlided to ihem. Wh&t ii aaid of tha 
le^Blalire [lowcri i 



CHAPTER IV. 



IHTISION3. 

T. Gooernment of the Marqui-i de. Tioctj, 1665. — //, 
An Atxount of the Variom SeCUements on the 
Ainerkan Continent at this period . 

I. Go?BBNMENTOPTHE MAHaUia DB TrACT, 1665. 

— 1. The Marf)ui3 de Trac^, filling tl>e joint chsraeler 
«r Viceroy Kcd Lieutenant Geoersl^ arrired id Caoada ia 
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J665. He brought with Iiini the whole regiment of JJ? 
CarigiiBD Sali^r^s, con»»tiiig gf more tbaii gne iliioiisanti 
men, the officers of w|iicb soon became the chief seigneurs 
of the colony. Tliia regimeot bad been employ ei) for some 
tiiUie in Hungary, ac:d bad ac{]uired a high reputaition. 
Tbis, witb a coiisiderabEe nurnber of settlers, including 
agriculturists and artisans with horses and cattle, formed 
an acce&doD to the colouf 'n'hich far exceeded its foirmer 
Duubers. 

2. The enlightened policy of Colbert,, in lhu« raising 
Canada into notice anil coosiJeration, was followed hy 
the success it deserved. To -well regulated civil gov- 
erDinent was added increased military protectioa against 
the Irociuois. Security beiag thus obtained, the niigra- 
tioa ofFreDcb settlers increased rapidly, and, being pro* 
moled in exeej possible way hy the goTcrnnient, New 
France rose rapidly into consideralioa aod importance. 
Owing to the preseDcfi of so many soldiers, a m&rtial 
spirit was imparled to the population, and they began to 
prepare to defend projierly the country of their adoption. 

3. The new viceroy lost no time in preparing to checlc 
the insolence of the Iroquois, and lo establish a suprema- 
cy over them. He erected three forts on the liver 
Kichelieu, tbe first at Sorcl, the second at Cliambly, and 
the third further up tbe river. Overawed by these move- 
ments, and by the report of a large force marching 
ag&iost them, three of the cantons sent deputies with 
ample profes&ions of friendship, proposing an exchange of 
all the prisooers taken on both sides since the last treaty, 
to wbkb the viceroy agreed. 
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4. The fierce Oneldaa and Moiiawka, however, kept 
aloof, and a party of tlie latter killed three officerH, one 
of whom, named Tie Chftaj-, was nephew to the yiceroy". 
When tli«y found, boweyer, that the French gensr&l, D« 
CourcelJ^a, had begun his. march intc the territory, no 
eoTcy from eaeli of these nations &ppesire*l at Quebec io 
solicit peace. Thcj were well receired, and invited to 
the gOTeraor's table. The cooTersalioa kap[iening unfor- 
tunalely to fall on De Chasy's death, tlie eB\-oy from the 
Mohawks, in a paroxysm of savage pride, lifted up his 
arras,saying,"Withlhi9hand that young officer was slain." 
M. de Tracy in a transport of rage toM him he should 
not live to ktlil aoolhcr Frt>ncliiiDaD, and ordered him to he 
immediately executed : whilst tlie Oneida envoy was de- 
tained prisoner. Of course this ereat put an end to all 
pacific overtures. Indeed (he viceroy would not even 
listen to two new ambassadors who were sent to him. He 
determined immediately \o take the command in personj 
and, b«ing joined by Be Courcelks, and reinforced by stz 
hundred of the Carignan regiment, advanced boldly into 
the enemy's country. 

5. Notwitliataniling every precaution had been taken 
to keep hi? movements secret, lUe Indliaos had received 
notice of De Tracy's approach. They immediately 
abandoned their villages, and left him to march through a 
desolate country. He found, however, such an abundance 
of grain, bnried near thefr deserted abode«, that be wa« 
enabled to snbaist his troojys until they reached the east- 
erti frontier. The lodians, who were asseinbSed there, 
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fled with prceipttatloo into still more ranote aod insccess* 
ibie retreats, aod, as he could oot occupy this eztensiTe 
tcrritoiy, be was obliged to return without striking any 
decisive blow. 

6. The Mu-quis De Tracy continued in authority onljr 
a year and a half^ and on his return to France carried 
with bint the affection of the people. He maintained a 
state which bad never been seen before iQ Canada. Be- 
sides the regiment of Carignao he was allowed to maintain 
a body-guard, wearing the same uniform as the Garde 
RoytUe of France. He always appeared on state 
occasions with tbeae guards, tweoty-four to number, who 
preceded him, while four pages immediately accompanied 
bin, followed by five valets. It was thought at that time 
that this style gave favourable impressions of royal 
authority. 

7. Before this officer returned home he placed the 
country in a state of defence, and established the Compa- 
oy of the West Indies, as this new company was called 
from having been united to the other French possessions in 
America, which we have not yet tnentioned. This very 
able governor left M. De Courcellea to act as governor* 
general with several officers of great ability under his 
eommaod. 

: II. Account of tub Various Settlements on 
raa CoNTiNEBT AT THIS PERIOD.— I. Before proceed- 
ing farther in our history we will take a glance at the 
different settlements formed on the coast of the Atlantic, in 
order to show the situation of Canada at that time with 
regard to tbe colonies near her. 
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2, Tiie fii'sl attempt made by the English in forming a 
settlpriifnt was in 1S83, vrfaen Sir Huniplirey Gilbert 
obtaiiieJ a cKarter from Queen EHeabelh, and saile<l witli 
several vessels. A series of disasters, li-owever, defeated 
tlie project, and on tlic hchmewird voyage the vessel in 
whicli LiL' sailed was wrecked, ard nil on bonrd perished. 

3. Florida, as has be«n mentioned in the first pa^rt of 
this history, bail been discoTcred by Sebastian Cabot, and 
taken possession of in 1513 by Ponc6 de Leon, and 
Carolina in 1520 by D'Allyon. To tLese succeeded ih« 
discoveries of Ve^razani in 1 524-, extending from tha 
coasts of New Jersey to Newfoundliind. In 1562 
CoEigny, Admiral of France, desirous of establishing in 
America a. refuge for Fren<;li ProtestantSj dispatched a 
»]uadrOA to Florida under the cuintnand of John Ribaolt^ 
but it sailed farther north than was intended, and arrLved 
at Fort Royal tiutrance in Carolina. Ilere after some 
deliberstitin it was determined to establish a cotony, and 
a, fori was erected. Tliey gare the country the tame of 
CaroUua ■□ compliuienL to Charles IX, of France, and 
on going away left twenty-six men to keep possession. 
The neit year this little company constructed a rude 
brigantine, and embarked in it for home, but had nearly 
perished by famine at sea when they fell io with and 
were taken on board of nn English vessel. 

■i. In I5G4' another expedilion was planned, and a 
colony calabliahed on llie river St. John's in Florida. It 
WD« on the point of being broken up, when Kibault arriv- 
ed atid assumed the command; bringing with him supplies 
and sddLlional emigrants. 
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5. In the meantime, news hating reae'hed Spain iKal 
Frenr.h Protestants were settled within the Spanish lerri- 
torf, General fvlt'lender was despatched to extirjiote the 
heretics. On the 8th of Seiiieiiihtr, 1565, he landed, 
took possession of Carolina, and proclaimed the King of 
Sik&in rdObkrch of all North America. 

6. A short time after thia the French fleet, having ^nt 
to sea with the design of attacking tbt: Spaniards in 
Carolina, was overtaken by a furious storm, everjr ship 
was wrecked on the coasts of Florida, and the French 
Protestant settlement there left in a defenceless state. 
The Spaniards, aware of this, made their way through the 
forests to the French fort, and put to death all its inmates 
except a few \tho fled into Ihe woods. These subsequently 
escapedjOnd got on board two French ships, wSiich had 
remained in the hairhour. Orer the mabgled remains of 
the French the Spaniards placed this inscription, " We 
do not this as unto Frenchmen^ but as unto heretics." 
The helpless fugitives who had escaped w«re tinfor- 
tun3-t«ly shipwrecked soon after embarkatioo- Thty 
were saoii discovered by the Spaniards, and were all 
massacred except a few Catholics and several mecfannicrs, 
who were reserved as sfaves. This outrage^ however, 
did not remain long unavenged; for in the oeKtj'ear, 
1566, the Chevalier De Georges, a noble-minded soldier 
of ■Gascony, fitted out three ships at liift oirn etipense, 
surprised two of the Spanish forts on the St. John's river 
in Florida, and hung their garrisons on tht.- trees. Over 
them in bitter mockery be placed this inscrjptiQn, " I do 
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tilis, not aa unto Spaniirda or mnnners, but us to traitors, 
fob^ers anJ [ijurderers.'' 

7. Sir Humphrey Gilbert made an uttcmpt in 1583 to 
found on English CDlony on tlie shores of tlie Atlantic, 
which ended in tlie loss of everj one connected witii the 
expedition. Tbis^ 'however, did not prevent his brother- 
in-law, Sir Walter r.aSeijh, from embarking in the same 
course- Having obtTiincd a patent from Queen Elizabeth, 
be saile:! Ilie next year, and took possession of the Isnda 
Ijing between t!je 33rd nndlOth degrees of north lutitude. 
To tbis Pitensive terrilorj he gave the name of Virginia 
in houour of the Virgin Queen> ntid by this name all North 
Amertcawasfor some time distinguished. The two pesscis 
wliicb accompanied him visited the coast of Carolina, and 
the island; in Pamlico and Albemarle sounds. 

8. Duriag tbe year 1585 Sir Walter atalioned one 
hundred people at (he river Koacioke. Their im[ialience, 
liowever^ to acquire richea gave a wrong direction to their 
indaatry, nniJ the cullicatiou of the ground" was neglected 
in tlie idle st-atelt after gold and silver, Tbe greater part 
of these settlers perished, and the survivors were taken 
home to England by Sir Francis Drake, who opportnoely 
arrived with a fleet from tbe West IniJies. 

9. Soon after Sir Francis Drake bad saiiedj Sir Piicb- 
ard Grenville arrived with a fresb colony. In 1557 Sir 
Walter sent Doother company under Governor WliitCj 
who on his arrival found that all llie [ast company had 
|ieri&bt:il either by famine or by the savage nations. Not- 
wttlistandtng tbis dri^adful circniuslBnce he left one hun- 
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dred and firtj people at the settlement. Od tbe-13tb of 
August of tbb ^ear Manteo, tbe first Indian who became 
a Christian, was baptized, and on the 18th the first child 
of English parents was Iiorn. She wasthe daughter of » 
Mrs. Dare, and was named Virginia. Tbe suHerii^ of 
this colony must have been dreadful, for, when White re- 
turned (which, owing to his having been taken bj tbe 
Spaniards, was not until 1590) not an indiTidual was to be 
found. They had either perished for want of food or 
beeo put to death by the Indians. 

10. The voyage of Bartholomew Gosnoldin 16C2 bas 
been already mentioned. Martin Friug succeeded him. 
He landed on the coast of Maine, discorered some of its 
principal rirers, and examined the coast of Massachusetti 
as far as Martha's Vineyard. In 1604 M. de Moots for- 
med tbe settlement at Nova Scotia, then called Acadia. 

11. In 1606 Mr. Percy, brother to the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, went out to Virginia, and discovered James^i 
river, which he named after the English king. In the 
following year a company, called the London Company^ 
sent out three vessels under tbe command of Captain 
Newport. This was the first permanent settlement made 
by the English in the New World, and took place one 
hundred and ten years after tbe discovery of the Continent 
by Cabot, and forty-one years after the settlement of St. 
Augustine in Florida. 

12. The year 1608 is memorable for the founding of 
the city of Quebec, the first permanent settlement made 
by the French in the New World, England haying pre- 
ceded them only one yeaf in successful colonization. 
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13. Dufing the years 1607 and 1608 Henry HuJson, 
an Fnglislimaciner of some celebrily, mude two vojagcs 
to (lifi norlhern coasts of America willi rhc hope of fiaJ- 
ing & passage tlirouula ilie iry seas lo tlie genial climes of 
Soulhert) Asia. In 1609 lie entered into t!ie service of 
the Dutch Enst Tiiillan Company, and sailQi! on Eii? third 
voyage, Fiiillnj lo iliacovcr a norlhern passage lo Inih'a, 
he turned la the eouIIi, ond exploreil the «Asiern coa^t in 
llie liope of fitiiJirig a pass^i^e to the Pacific. After pro- 
ceeding south as far as Capes Charles and Henry, lie again 
tupaed north and examined the waters of Delaware bay, 
and, followilng ihc eastern coasts of New Jersey^ on lUe 
I3tli of Peptemher lie Anchored his vessel williin Saiitry 
Hoolt, After a week's dehiy Hudson passed through the 
narrows, and during ten days continued lo ascend the 
nohle rirer nliich now bears his name. It was not until 
bis vessel had passed lieyonil the site of the city of Hud- 
son, and a boat had advanced probably higher than the 
cily of Albany, that he appears io have relinquislied all 
hopes of being able to reach the Fafific by this inland 
passage. 

14. lu the following year the Dutch Kast Indian Com- 
pany Utted out a t^hip with inerchnndize, to traflic with Ihe 
natives of the country which Huds^an had explored. The 
voyage being pro^perous.^ the trnfGe was continued ani 
increased. Wben the EngJi&li Captain Argatl visited the 
iiland of Manhattan is IGIS, on his return from breaking 
up the French settlement of Port KoyaT, he found a few 
rude buti, which (be Dutch had erected there as 8 suoi- 
D 2 
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mer ^tion for those wito traded with the natira. Una- 
ble to make nay resistance against the foree of ArgaU,ths 
Dutch qoietljr submitted to the English claim of soTereignty 
OTer the eountrj. On his departure, howerer, thej con- 
tinued their traffic, and erected a mde {ort on the southera 
part of the Island. In 1615 tbe^ begmn a settlement at 
Albany, and erected a fort, which was called Fort Onngs. 
Tbej also gave the oame of New Netherlands to tfa« 
couotry which was under their dominion. 

15. Id the meantime the little English settlement in 
Virgmia was reduced to the brink of rum. Sir G«wg* 
Somersj on bis visiting it, found the colonists reduced to 
aistf , who all embarked with him for EDgland, and brokn 
Dp the settlement. Fortunatelj, howerer, they were met, 
the daj after thej sailed, by Lord Delaware,. who was 
appointed governor, and who persuaded them to retara* 
Under the administration of this wise and able man order 
nod cODtentment were again restored. New settlers, to 
the amount of three hundred, arrived under the command 
of Thomas Gates, and things began to assume a new 
aspect. 

16. Id I614> Captain John Smith, who had alreadj' 
obtained distmution la Virginia, explored the coast from 
the Penobscot River to Cape Cod with great care. Ha 
gave to this country the name of New England, which wa» 
eoniirmed by Prince Charles, and has ever since been re- 
tained. For several years he made various attempts to 
settle this territory, which extended from the 40th to the 
A^tb degrees of north latitude, and bad been eonve^ aa 
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absolute property to llie council of PlymoutL, a companjjT 
established in England, 

17. To ihis couDtry a notle band of emigrants, wlio, 
being dissenters from the establi-sl'ie'd chuixb of England, 
were called PuriCan^. and were persecuted for Iheip opin- 
ioiss, came and formed a permaiient settlement. They 
had emigrated to Holland as early a.s 1608. Notwith- 
standing they had been driven from their endeared hames 
by the rod of persecution, they loved England still, and 
de&ired to retain their mother tongue, and to live under the 
gorcrnraent of their native fand. Tliis love of country, 
which alvrays onimales the minds of the gooil and virfuoua, 
induced them to seek a secDod England in the wilds of 
America, Tliey saili-d from Delft Haven in Holland on 
the 1st of August, 1630, and from Plymouth in England 
on the Ifith of September. After a long and dangerous 
voyage they discerned tlie shore? of Gape Cad on the 
19ih of November, and on llie Slat entered Cape Cod 
harbour. Exploring parties were sent on shore to make 
discoveries, ard aelert a place for settlement. On the 
Slat orEeceiuber they lauded in the harbour, which they 
called Plymouth, after the port from which tJiey hadsnih-d. 

JS. Tlie seltleinent of Nev^ Jersey was beg'iin in 
1625 by a pnrly iiiukT Captain Corneliua May. The 
first colonization of llie province, however, itatey more 
properly from the fouin-ling of Elizabctlitown in 1664, 
New Hampshire was settled in 1623 — Lord Baftimore 
commenced sellling Maryland in 1633— still ements were 
fontied in Connecticut and Rhode Tslnnd in I631r and 



1636, is VenMBt m 1664, asd ui Sootfa Candi&a in 
1670. 

19. A regular, prudent and wise pba of eolomzation 
wu commeoced hj WQliam Feno in 1668 imder Ibe 
rig^t of a. roja] cbartcr. He bononnbl; porcbased ibe 
laad from tbe Indians, and bis coIodj, to which be gave 
tiie name of Pennsjkania, prospered more than anj other. 
Hif measures were just and ealightened, and his name will 
erer be regarded with esteem and Tmeratioo. 

30> From tbis time coltnization proceeded rapidly, the 
whole coast being settle's hj tbe Ei^lish ; the Dutch 
gettlement at Manhattan, then called New Belgia,' and 
now New York, and a parcbase, made from tbe Indians hy 
wme Swedes and Fins, of the lands between Cape 
Henlopen and the Delaware, to which thej gave the name 
of Swedeland, oa\j excepted. 



Queiticru on Part II. — Chapter 4. 

What Bra the dirJuoDS of Chtpter IV % 
l.—l> Who now arrited in Canada 1 What regiment did he bring 

with him 1 What it laid of it 1 Wat thii an important 

accaaclon to the colonj 1 
2. What ia aaid of ihepolic; of Colbert t What adTantages 

were acquired % Name the effect What spirit was diSua- 

ed among tbe people t 
8. What ia aaid of the *icer07 1 Give an account ofhi* mcu- 

area. What effect vrai produced, and what proposal was 

madel 
4. IVhich oTihe tribes kept aloof, and i?hom did the MiAawks 

kill 1 Who soon appeared at Quebec t How were thej 

received 1 Describe Khat occurred. What itdb the conse- 

3uence of this boait 1 What effect bad this event 1 What 
id thi Ticeroy dctsnnlot to do 1 



9. Did the Todiana bear or his upproacli 1 Whol vai their 
'Cnnducl I Hon did he subaul hii lri>o]ii 1 Vihil u saU gf 
Ihe lodiftna, nnd. fif DeTmcj's relwrn 1 

6. Whm ia said of M, De Trmy 1 WJjal drd h* mainlain t 
BjriThnm was he aUcnded T tioti did he atipear on Male 
oceasEniis '1 Why irmi this sljJe adopted ? 

7. Uive nn accrniQl nC the linal procrrdings of M. de Tnvy. 
Wbora did he knve as goi eropr-geiierjit 1 

n.— 1, Why M Hienqp^Lnt of Ihc American coIh^pIcs glicn t 

2. Give an acegunt of the Tint atieroi^i made by ihe EttgllBh to 
establish > colony. Hmv wiu IL defeaUnl 1 

y. When were FlLTidn and Caruliiiu (iisco«red, and taken 
poMCSsion nf. What disco'rcrics succceclrd iJicic T For 
wliul |iurp(i!e tvas a Equsdrnn diipniched l>j Adinirsl 
Coltgny, and nliere did il arrir; 1 S\ Eial wu estallisbcd T 
Aficr nbnru did they natne the cfllony t W'hnX hapjiencd 
to ihit little comi>any 1 

4. Where was snothtr colony ulnbluhed 7 How nss it pre- 
wrterl 1 

fi. What ncKS reached Sp&iii, and nho rrae ccili to Carolina T 
Give an accnunl of his proceed ihgs. 

6. Whotb^UHlnf theFreiich Dtel, and of the French seltle- 
nioiit in Flurida 1 What dreadful crime did, the SpjinLsrils 
comraii 1 Whai- became of those whti Qed ] Re|iea[ ihe 
■Dscriptinn placed over the French. ^Vhat JiG|i|iciied 
la IliB fu^ititea I Wh&t vm iheir ieU: 1 By »honi naj 
thU rjulrage flitngcd 1 liejicnt Uie icitcriptioia placecl cjv«r 
the Spaniards. 

T. Hon did the ntlenrpi of Sir H, CillieTHo fnrraa colony end 1 
Wtio succeeded him 1 Of »hat landa did he lalie jimsci. 
lion ? Why did he name this lerTJlory Virginio J What 
plncts Ktrt visittd by his tesscla X 

8. Whal netr colony did Slir Wiher forin 1 Whal mItUkeilJil 
(hey mnke ? ^Vholivas the tbhuH I 

9. Who ntxi Ofiired in Virginia 1 Whnl did While find on hla 
ntriral t Did he leoTe a new compnnv ? What eienta 
look place Cn 1687 1 Give nn nccAunt of the faie of ^bti 
culuny. 

10. Whosucctded Cosnold 1 ^Vha! plncea did he visit 1 When 
wai AeodiB sellled I 

11. Who diKorcrcti Jamci' Riter, and «f(er whom was it nnoi- 
ed t Whnt of the London Connpniiy t Whit c( the lint 
ptrmvpenl itulemenl by the £i'g)i>h t 

12. for whal is Ihe year 1 600 RLemorable 1 

13. What (■ isid zt iho two voyagu made by Hudun 1 Into 
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what •erriCB did he enter t How bi Moth dU ha go, lad 

what Httter* did he examine t What ia laid of the diacor- 
erj of Hudaon Rirer J How far did he trace it t 

1 4. What ira* done bj the Dutch East [ndb Compaiij t What 
U laid or the traffic 1 DeKribe the Dutch •etuement on 
the liland oT ManhatlaD in 1613 % Did tbejr nibmit to 
Arg&ll 1 What did the; aAernarda erect 1 When was 
Albany settled T Bj wl^t name was Ibe eounti7 called 1 

J&. To what state nere the English in Virginia reduced, and 
what did tbej do t Bj whom were the; met 1 What la 
aaid of the adminiitratjon of Lord Delaware 1 What of tbo 
improvement of tlie eolonj 1 

16. Wlio explored the coast of New England, and mto it Iha 
name it now bears 1 What attempt did he maEe 1 How 
far did it extend, and to whom had it been cooveyed 1 

17. What is said of the Puritans 1 W^at is said of their red- 
dence in Holland 1 What is said of their attachment to 
England, andof their desire T What ^ lore of eounti; hi- 
duce them to do t When did the; sail 1 When did titej 
enter Cape Cod harbour 1 For what purpoae wer« parties 
lent on ^ore 1 When did the pilgrims land t 

1& When was the settlement of New Jerse; commenced 1 GItb 
an account of the other settlements. 

19. Who commenced a wise plan of settlement 1 What did be 
purchase, and what is saia of hia colon; t What ia said of 
ilia measures 1 

20. B; whom was the whole coast settled 1 Name the dceptkma. 



CHAPTER V. 

DTVisibns. 

/. Government of M. de Courcelles, 1668. — II, Gov- 
ernment of M. de Frontenac, iGlil. — 7/1. Govern- 
ment of M. de La Barre, 1682. — IV. Government 
of M. de DenonvUle, 1685. — V. Second Adminis- 
tration of M. de Frontenac, 1689. 

I. Government or M. de Covbcbllbs, 1668, — 
We no\r return to the period of De Trace's retirenieRt, pn^ 
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the asiumption of the goveroment by M> de Courcelles. 
TtntiQg lii» adDiinistration Utile daubt was entetta^ioerl as 
to tlic permaneocf of the colonji The iohabilattsbegao 
to extend their settlements, and to cu!tirate their lands. 
The officers and soldiers had liberal grants made to Ihem, 
a.[id a free trade was g^rantetl to the countrj gi^nerallj. 

ft^ As the number of the meo greatly eiceeded that of 
the TTomen, seTeral hundreiEs were sent from France to 
Canada. As soon as tliej arrived, ao advertisement wsi 
publislied to let the people know " that a stijijily had been 
sent over, sail that such as had Lhe means of supporting a 
wife should hase their choice/' It is saief that the col- 
lection consisted of talE, short, fair, ht-ovrn, fat and 
lean. So great was the demand that in about ft fort- 
night the whole cargo was disposed of. No historian of 
tbe time mentions what the Indians thought of this cuHoua 
speculalion. 

3. In 1670 the Church of Quebec was constituted ■ 
biihopric ^ some important measures were also adopted 
for the better governing of the country, and for maintain^ 
ing peace with the savages. The trade and agriculture of 
the country prospered ; and the clerical orders became 
more enthusiastic tlian ever in their efforts to make 
proseljtes of the Indians. 

4. A fatal calamilf ^ however, whii.-h had been hitherto 
unknown in the New World, made its ap^ieAranCe among 
the tribes north of the St. Lawrence, nannsJy Hie smull- 
pgx. This scourge, iDore terrible to the savages ibnn all 
the Sre-arjns ia Europe, tarried off more than half thei. 
number, and spread a universal panic over the land. 
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5. Courcelles had requested bis recal, and ia 1672 on 
bis return from a journey to Cataraqui, wbere be bad 
fixed upon a spot for building a fort near the preseot site 
of Kingston, he found his place supplied. His successor 
was Louis Count de Frontenac, wbo was destined to act 
an important part in Canada. 

II. Government of M. de Froktenac, 1607. — 
1. Froutenacwas able, active, eaterprising and ambiti- 
ous: but proud, overbearing and subject- to capriciom 
jealousies. Entering, howeyer, cordially into his prede- 
cessor's views in regard to the fort at Cataraqui, he caus- 
ed it to be built immediately, and actively promoted vast 
proji:cts for exploring the interior regions of this coatinent. 

2. The brilliant talents of M. de Frontenac were BOme- 
times obscured by prejudices, but his plans for the 
aggrandisement of Canada wern splendid and just. He 
possessed however a spirit which would not brook contra- 
diction. For having neglected some orders given by bim, 
he imprisoned the intendaiit-general, M. de Chesnau; the 
procurator-general he exiled; the governor of Montreal 
hi put under arrest ; and the abb6 de Salignac, Feofeloo, 
then superintending the seminary of the St. Sulpiciaos at 
Montreal, he imprisoned under pretence of having preach- 
el against him. His principal opponent was the bishop, 
who very properly disapproved of the sale of spirits to the- 
Indians, Which was found to produce the meat pernicioui 
effects. The Count, however, considered it as at once 
exlremtly profitable, and as a means of attaching them to 
the French interest. The affair, being referred to the 
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French governincnt, was decided acconling; to \he o|tinion 
of tlie bishop and .clergy, aod Urn truffic in ardent spirit 
was striclly ETohlbitcd. 

3. During the adminiatrntion of M. de Frontenac, M* 
de Coureelles, the Frencli general, expFored tbe greater 
part of Canadaj and laught tlie Indians to regard the 
colonists with some degree of awe, M. Perrot, an 
indefatigable traveler, risited all the nations in the virin- 
ity of llie great lakes. A tnhe of christianized TndiaTi*, 
guided ty Fatlicr ^Tarqaette, were induced to setlle at 
Michilimackinai!. And the clirislianlzed Iroquois, Trho 
had been seporaleil from the rfst of their nation, were 
settled on the south side of tlie St. Lawrence at Sault 
St, Louis. The intendant-general, M. TaloDj wasainan; 
oF jirofound views, and had done mucb to extend (he 
aothoritj' ofFrance into the most distant part of Canada. 
Having reason to conclude from the report of the Indians 
that there flowed, west of the Lakes, a vast river, called 
the Mississippi or " Father of Waters," he determined 
Bot tn leave America vntil he should nscertain the troth of 
this important inrormation. For this purpose lie employ- 
ed Father Marquette, who bad previously travelled over 
the ^eatcr part of Canada, and wilh hiiri he associated 
M, Tonti, a merchant of Quebec of well known ahilittcs 
and experience. 

4. They proceeded to Lake Miehi^sn, asrendcd the 
Fox rtiver. whenci' llipy cmsscd llie country to the River 
EBcDD&in (Wisconsin), wliii;li they desccnfled until if unites 
vrith the MisstsBippi, They lloaled down ils stream id a 
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bark canoe as far as to some viilagea of the Dtinon, a 
few miles below the confluence of tbe Miasiamppi and 
Missouri. The; then descended the Rivw to Arkansas, 
or to the 33rd degree of north latitude, when, being eoa- 
vinced that the Kiver emptied itself in the gulf of Mexico, 
thejr returned. Thus the Mississippi was discovered 
by tbe way of Canada. The adrantages it held oatj 
however, were neglected for some time, owing to th« 
death of Father Marquette, and the return of M. Talon 
to France. 

5. In 1678 the Sieur de La Sale, accompanied hf 
Chevalier Tonti, arrived from France. The tdng baring 
granted bim tbe seigniory of Catanujui near fort Front»- 
nac, he proceeded thither, built a vessel, and sailed to 
Niagara, accompanied by Tonti and Father Hennepin^ • 
Flemish Recollet. Here they remained during winteTi 
attending to the fur trade, and in tbe summer tbey 
built a vessel for navigating Lake Erie. They sailed 
np that lake, and proceeded afterwards by different routai 
to Michilimackinac. They then parted, Hennepin pro- 
ceeding to the Illinois, and Xa Sale returning to Catara- 
qui. It was not until the year 1682 that the Mis»SHppi 
was descended to tbe Sea. This great objectwas accoi»> 
plished by La Sale. All the coantry watered by that 
mighty river was then nominally taken possession of in tba 
name of Louis XIV., in whose honour it was named 
liouiiiana . 

6. At this period the court of France, finding that it 
was impossible for Frontenac and the intendant, M. da 
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Cbesoau, to act to^eLber, recalled both, and M, de La 
Barre was sent out as the ii«w Ticeroy. 

III. GOVERWMEKT OF M, PE La BaBBE, 16S3. — 1- 

Soon after the ii[ipointmcDt of the new ricerof the 
Iroquois cssunned a Cone of defiancie, and maderormldable 
prepnratiatiB for war. Tlie^e caused great appreheosmns 
of a general war among the Tndiams, and the state of 
Canada became alarming in the highest degree, as the 
whole population coiLsi^ted ooly of aiae ihousaod persons. 

2. The [nilitary strenglls of Canada had been rediired 
greatly in consequence of inany of the troops having 
hecoine proprietors and cuttii'ators of lard. RI. de La 
Barre, however, determineil upoa war, and, having obtnia- 
ed a reinrorccment of two liundred men, advanced up the 
St. Lawrence. He was met at Montreal by a deputation 
from llie cantons, who made strong professions of friend- 
sltip, but he considered them as unworth;^ of credit. He 
directed all Wis force agninst the Stnecas, because it was 
through their country that the English had penetrated to 
the fur trade on the Lakes. He found, howeFer, that the 
tribe; ha<l determined to make commoQ csiise, and had 
received ample assurances of aid from New York, which 
had heefi taken possession of by the English. Through 
their various selllemenis the English held a kind &f 
dominion over the Iroquois conntry, and they endeavour- 
ed with success to alienate them from the French, 
clii^-fly Uf dealing M-ilh the tribes on rnore advantage oua 
t^rms. 

3. Tbi Iroquois soon found it their intercut not only fo 
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carry all their furs to the English market bnt to buj ap 
those or the other tribes in alliance with France. HeaTj* 
corajilaints were f onslantly made by the FrCDch, but the 
Indians treated them with great indifference. They 
shrewdly discovered, in the eager competition between 
these two European nations, the means of rendering their 
own position more secure and imposing. 

4. After meeting the deputies at Montreal, M. de La 
Barre proceeded to the northern shore of Lake Ontario, 
where he bad another interview with the Tndians. He 
assumed a lofty tone, complained of their inroads into the 
country of the tribes in alliance with France, and of their 
having conducted the English to the Lakes, and enabled 
them to supplant the commerce of bis countrymen. He 
concluded by stating that, unless reparation was made for 
Jhese injuries, witb a promise to abstain from them in 
future, war and devastation of their country must be 
the immediate consequence. The deputies very coolly 
replied " that he appeared to speak like one in a dream, 
and that, if he would open his f^yes, he would see himself 
wholly destitute of the means of executing these formida- 
ble threats." With regard to the English they said 
" that they had allowed them to pass through their coun- 
try on the same principle ou which they had given permis- 
sion to his people to pass." They professed themselves 
anxious " that the hatchet should still remain buried, 
unless the country granted to them should be attacked." 
The Onondago deputies guaranteed reparation for any 
actual plunder inflicted on French traders, but added that 
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So more could be comcedeJ, aaJ tliat :L^ army must b« 
immediately withdrawn. Huniilialiiig aaUi.-i; 'crms were 
ftfler sucIj lofty EhreaU and preparations, De Ui IJarce 
had no choice but to comply and raturn to Quebec. 

5. Ette be found tbat r {rush. rcinforceiiLenL hud been 
landed. Tbe letters be rGceiveil from «:c>urt intimated 
tlie espertation that be was carrying on a Iriumpbant war 
wilb tbe Five Nalions, and conveyed from Lbe king an 
absurd and cruel reque&t, ILat he would send a number of 
Iroquois to man the galleya. 

tj. When tine real isaue of tlie campaign was reported at 
Qsurt^ great di:&salia.ra{:tioD vros felt. The governor was 
immediately pronounced unBt for his iiilualion, and was 
Bupcrseded by the Marquis de Deiionville. 

IV. GavERNMENT OP DE Dettosvillk, 1685^ — 1, 
Tbis active and brave officer immediately on bis arrival 
proceeded to Cataraqui, now Kingston, nilh about two 
thousand troops. After a very short time be declared 
lis conriction that the Iioquols could'nev-er be coDclIIated, 
and thai it was necessary ettlier to extirpate them or to 
reduce them to a state of entire dependence. He propos- 
ed also to erect a strong fort at Niagara, to prevent tbera 
froRi introducing the English fur tiade into the Upper 
Lekes. 

S. An instance of treacbery stains tbe character of 
Denonvi]]e. Having under various pretences assembled 
a number of the chiefs at Fort Frooteaac (Kicgslon), lie 
iniqmtousiy put them in irons, and aeut (hem off to France, 
to fulfil tbe king's absurd wisbea. He tben proceeded 




< tfe Soeu Liw i ftj , wkoc he wtH with bat little' 

is^Bucbdlar lea^j«,bBBia£aiid destrojr- 

bH gns aad pr o riM o at aot ra^ved bj- Us troops. 

I Ike gvreraor of New York mBoostnted witb 

vgia^ thai t&e Iio^db ii were the subjects of Eo- 

,^bepcrMT<red^dcirrieJtalaeseeiition his plan 

[of creetiog And garnsoaiog ■. foit sit Nugan. Be thea 

tami U oecesuryu rctuni to the Caauliaa aide of Lake 

Chtario. 

3. Scarcelj bad be reacted bome before the Iroquois 
ibowed tlial thej were mast'ers of Ibe country. Thej 
Bttacketl Fort Niagara, and r%sed h to the ground. The^ 
corered the Lake with tbeir caDoes^ttacked Fort Fronte- 
nae, bunted all Ibe coro-alacksin the seighbourbood, and 
captured a French barque, laden with provisions and 
stores. The Indian allies of the French attaclced the 
Iroquaift of Sorel, and coumitted manj <te|fhredalions on 
tbe Englisti ^ettLementj, filunderiDg the properly and 
ic&l|nng tJie inhsbitanl;- 

4>. At length bolb parties ilesired peace, and a trea.tj 
was set on foot for this purpose. Depqtiea from tbe 
Iro(|uc)l9 proceeded to Montreal, learjpg at two dajs' 
distanco behind tbem twelve hundred of tlielr countrymen, 
fit for immediate action. Proud of their comniandiog 
iiiuatic»n, they demanded the restoration of the chgefi, 
unjustly seized, and of all other captiTes. They allow- 
fld the governor only four days to consider the offer, 
threatening, if not accepted, immediately to set lire to the 
buildings and corn-fields, and to murder Ibe iDliabitants. 
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The deepest consternarion prevailed at Montreal, and 
DeBonville found himself under ihe necessilj' of accepting- 
these liuiii[liatin<» conditiorsj and of requestiTi^ back from 
France the cliiefa he so basely sent ihillier. This deep 
and deserved inortilication vfa.^ a just recompense for his 
treacliery to the luiliatis. 

5. This treaty was interrupted by the management of a 
young Huron chief, named Kondiaronk, or "The Hat^** 
He wag mortified at the French making peace vrlth the 
Iroquois without consuUtng the Hurona^ who wished tliem 
ei terminated. In order to accouipEish his inteDtions, be 
tdarehed with a chosen baud to Cataraqui. Hearing- that 
the deputies and hostages to contludc tbe treaty were to 
pass down tiie St. LaWreEte, he proceeded onwarda, and 
laid wait for them just above the Cascades, about thirty 
ini[e§ from Montreal. Here he killed or eaptured them, 
as they ItiitJed from their canoes. He then informed thos.e 
whom he had made prisoners that thia had been done at 
the command of the governor, who had pretenited to him 
that they were a party comiog to plunder tbe French set- 
'tieiD'ents. He set-med to be quite iihocked at having beeo 
seduced into sUcb an act of treachery, and sent them all 
home except One, whom he kept under pretence of replac- 
iog One of his warriors whom he had lost at the Cascaded. 
He then returned to Michilimackinac, wfaere, deliTering 
the UDfortuQate prisoner to the French commander, he so 
represented matters as to LoduRe him to put him to death. 
His nest step was to set at liberty ein oJ'd Iroquois, who 
nitaessed the exiculioD. " Go/' said he, " return ta 
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jour couDtry, and spend the remftinder of jour dayi h 
peace. Helate to tiie tribe the barbarous conduct of the 
French, who, while tixj are amaa^g your nation with 
offers of peace, seized eyerj opportunity of robbing aad 
murdering them, and tell thein that all nj entreaties coald 
not save the hfe of oue man, whom I took from yonr 
tribe, and adopted to replace the warrior I tost at the 
Cascades." This masterpiece of dissimulation had the 
desired effect. The Iroquois, instead of coming, as De- 
nonville expected, to conclude a treatj^ landed on the 
island of Montreal to the number of twelve hundred, and 
laid it waste with^£re, killing a thousand of the colonists, 
Bod carrying off two hundred prisoners. After spreading 
devastation over the whole itlaud, they embarked in their 
canoes, baring lost only thirty of their warriors. 

6. The war on both sides was at this time carried on 
with the greatest barbanty. The French gave for ererf 
human scalp the sum of forty Hvres, and the Iroqooia 
rushed on the French with such suddenness that the w«r* 
whoop of the victor and the death-shriek of the Tanqutsh- 
ed were heard almost at the same moment. The English 
at Albany were so much alarmed that they prepared to 
abandon the country, but at this crisis the New England 
colonies came to a mutual understanding, and formed a 
coalition for self-defence. 

7. The state of affairs in Canada appeared altc^ 
gether desperate, 'i'he Fort of Niagara had been razed 
by the Indians, Fort Frontenae was blown up, and 
abandoned by the French, and two ships, that vren 
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bnitt for the purpose of navigating Lake Ontario, were 
bunil, lo |irevcnt liwm from falling into the lianils ot the 
Irniiuoia. War, famine eilliI diseaite seemed as if combin- 
ed far thi; utter iJe^tructioD of tie 0010117. 

8. In this extremity it wns judged necessary to [ilace 
at the head of alfairs an officer |iosse.ssJng energy of char- 
acter and aJJress in deLilio^ with the natives. These 
qunililies were foiiuJ united in the Count de Frontennc, 
who during liis former adtBinistration Lad mitie himself 
bolh beioveLJ and feared by the Inilinns. 

V. SecoNO ADMl^fltSTRft-TtON OF M. DE FnONTENACj 

16S9. — 1. The Count brought out with him tlie captive 
chiefs^ wliora DenonviHe had so unjustly seiJted. So 
fascicifltiiig were his manners that he completely gained 
their favour, Oureooharfe, the principa] one, remaining ever 
after most strongly attached to him. All the chicTs, in- 
deed, bad so great a regard for him that he entertained 
hopes of conciliating the Iroquois without much difficulty. 
With this vKW lie sent h <teputy of that nation with four 
of his captive countrymen to announce his return, and his 
wish to resume amicable relations. OureouharA transmit- 
ted a mf ssage, refjuesting them to send an embitssy to 
XheiT " ancient rather^'* from #iioni they would experience 
much tenderuess and esteem. 

2. The Iroquois council sent back the same deputies 
with iix bvlla, iulimatiag; their resolution, tvlnicb was eipres- 
led in lofty and bitter terms. Choosing to consider 
" Oninlhio" one and the same, Llough they knew that 
Froutenac was not the oSending peiaoo, th«y comi|ilaliL&d. 
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" That his rods of correction bad been too aharp snd 
cutting ; that the roots of the tree of peace, wbieb be bad 
planted at Fort Fronteoac, bad been withered hy Mood, 
and the ground had been polluted." They demanded 
atonement for these injuries, and that Oureonhar6 with bis 
captive companions should be sent back prerions to tbe 
liberation of the French prisoners. " Onintbio would tlwn 
be free," they said, *' to plant again the tree of Hber^, 
but not in the same place." 

3. Two circumstances emboldened the Iroquois to take 
so high a tone at this period. The first was that, in coo- 
sequence of the rerolution in England, the canse of Jauea 
II. was warmly embraced by the French, and the two 
Idngdoma were at open war. On this account the Indians 
could depend upon the cordial co-operation of the English. 
The second was that they were engaged in a treaty with 
the Ottawas for a better market for their furs. 

4. Frontenac, finding bis attempts at negociation fruit- 
less, resolved to act with such vigour as to humble the 
Iroquois. He therefore collected bis allies, and -divided 
them amongst his regular troops, and several English set- 
tlements were surprised and pillaged. Schenectady, the 
frontier town of New York, was attacked by a party irf 
one bundred French, and a number of Indians ; the tort 
and every house were pillaged and burnt, and all the bor- 
rors of Indian warfare let loose upon the inhabitants. Th^ 
English accounts say that sixty-three men, women aod 
children were massacred in cold blood. 

5. His next care was to send detachments to eoarey 
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to Montreal tlie furs vihicli had been stored at Miciiili- 
laackioac. Tliis they elTiicted, and a \ar^e paity, who 
atteiDEited to aUack tliein, was complcti:!}' defiiJited. Not- 
withatandiag these successes ihe Irofjiiois fnaintiiitiedi the 
same hostilitjr and hauglitin€5s. The old allies of the 
French, seeing Ibem resume theif former energfj deter- 
roiued to prefer them to the English. The Otiawas owned 
that Uiey had made some progress in a ciegocialion with 
the English, but ihul, as. soon as they heard of Ihe returu 
of " their ancient father" ibcy had broken it off. The 
HiiroDS denied having entered Into any treaty which 
could detach them from their " beloFed Ouiothio." 

6, The fiUculiun of Frnntennc t«a& called In lEie autumn 
of this jear from the Indiaivs (o the English, who had 
detGrmined to strike a blow, nhicb, tlney hoped would de- 
prive Ihe Ffench ol' all their possessi'iins in America. 
This Was a plan of allnck on Canada, iThieL was carried 
out bj the English colonists at an expenae of £15,000. 
It wa$ tvTQi-rald; Ur^t, by land, and inland nsFigalion cd 
the southern frontier, and, second, by a fleet scut fcom 
Boston to attack Quebec. 

7. The stjuadron under the command of Sir Willia.m 
Pbipps appeared as far up the River as Tadou^ac before 
tbe alarm reached Quebec. Frontenac imraediateEy has- 
tened tg strengthen the defences of the place, which con- 
ibted of rude embisnkments of timber and earth, and to 
put it iQtD as good condition aa it was possible for him to 
do in ao bhort a time. 

S. Os the IGtli of October tbe ai^uadrDnj conusUng of , 
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tliirt^-four ressela of difTereDt descriptions, advanced as 
far as Beauport. Sir William Pbipps immediately sent a 
flag of truce ou shore to summon the totrn to surrender. 
This was gallantly rejected by Frontenace. Tiiia officer, 
who was a man of great piide, lived at the time in the 
castle of St. Louis amiJst all the splendour with which be 
could possiblj surround himself. Being resolved to astonish 
the English ofScer who was sent on shore with the flag of 
truce, he caused bim to be met by a French major, who 
placed a bandage over bis ejes, and conJucted him by a 
very circuitous route to the. castle. Every delusion was 
practised to make him believe that be was in the midst of 
a numerous garrison. On arriving at the castle the ban- 
dage was removed, and be found himself in the presence 
of the governor-general, the intendant, the bishop and a 
large staff of French officers in full uniform, who were 
clustered together in the middle of the ball. With the 
greatest self-possession the young officer presented to 
Frontenac a summons to snrrender in the name of William 
and Mary, king and queen of England. Frontenac gave 
a most spirited answer, refusing to acknowledge any king 
of England but James II. The Englishman wished to 
have his answer tn writing. Frontenac peremptorily 
refused, sajing, " I am going to answer your master by the 
cannon's mouth. He shall be taught this is not the man- 
ner in which a person of my rank ought to be summoned.^ 
The bandage being replaced, the officer was conducted 
with the same mysteries to bis boat, and was no sooner on 

, aboard the admiraPs vessel than the batteries began to play 

ppoi^ tb» flept. 
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9. Od the 18th firteen Ijunclred English troops landed 
near the river St. Cliarles, but not witbout sustaining grt;it 
lo-iis frojn [lie constant fire kept up by tlie French from 
amongst the rocks and liusiies. Four of tlie largest ves- 
sels were anrliopeJ opposite the town, and commenced a 
bombnrdment; "but the fire from the botlcries was direct- 
ed with such eifcct as to compel ihein lo remove up the 
River beyond Cape Diamond. A ^liarp skirmish look 
place on the ISlli, and on the !^Oth an action tvas fought, 
in nhicli the French made a galliint st.ind and compelled 
the English to retreat to Beauport, leaving their cannoa 
ani! ammunltioQ. Two days after they re-etnbarked and 
returned to BosCon. 

10. OTflng to the bad inanagement oF Sir Williain 
Pliipps this expedition was attended with grest loss of life, 
seven or eigiit of his vessels being wrecked iu ihe St. 
Lawrence. Tlie expedition against Montreal did not take 
place at tlie appointed time, owing to a want of concert 
betvfcen the pai-ttes, and Frontenac was thus enabled to 
coorientraLe all his strength and oppose lh« plans of the 
English with vigilance and su<;cess. 



Queslwns on Fart II.— Chapter 5, 

Whal are Uic diiisioQS orChnpler V. t 
l.'^t. To nhat jieriod (!o we n-onv relurn i What imprOTetnenlB 
tnoL |i3urc I 
2. AVhaL nisw kind of iinporl&tion arriveil in CanaJa7 What 
wa^ pvblislieil nn tliEJr arriviLl i Q^cribe tlw cclleetioo. 
Were tJiL-y all disp(i«eJ of 1 
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3. Whal i« sM of the church of Quebec ? Whal u said 
Irnde and agrKuSturE, a'lij of the clerical nrilers 'I 

4. VVlitti cDlarnity now vUiCed Canada. 1 What i& aai4 of UiU 
scourge 1 

5. WhiL ia snJd o( Couroelln and hia jounwy tO Catark^ui t 
Bj ivhn:n wot lie si^cceei^s^i^ ? 

H— I. Describe Frocilunac. How lUtl he contfud public Bff'a]r> 1 

2. VVtint Is jiiil i>r hia talenls and iiUn!) C Oive un account 
fiT hi> u-liiCiara; CfrnduLl Id larious pirrstris. Whf> vraa hll 
princtpil opponent 1 How did llii: euunt regarJ it ! What 
»as Ihe TEiiih i 

3. Who explored Cukada et Uii^ time T Who vUited Ihe ll 
diAna ncir Ihe L&be ? What tribe seUlsil at MichUimacli 
tiac I M'licrt; were the thriatiiifiued Irtfqiioia settled 
Whnl is aaid. of M. Tnloii i VVhat is bqIiI of tho report 
had henrii:, am] nif hb delerminuLjon i Who were ihe person 
eiLijloyed by him in ihia imporlant inristigHliou 1 

4. Willi riifcf Jjd they lacend T Whal ri?cr did Ihej AtsettiA' 
and hinv- far I How far did they Doaldown the MissUsippL ! 
How fur dill the)' eiplore the river I \Vbol ii anid of the 
discfivary of the i^Tisaijiiiipi i Why were the adratitagea 
of this diiiCDvery neglected i 

5. Whf> arrived from Fra/ice in 1678 T ^Vlint ii aaad nf Do La 
iSille 1 CJTe an accmint of th.eir winter cmplofmedta. Give 
at) account itt their *)sil to IVlJchiliniacliinnc, and of (heir 
parting. In what jear was the l^liaaiasippi descendetl to the 
^en.^ and ai\cr what liing nai ihc couTitrj' cilled 'I 

6. Whal lin« orconducL did tlie cjurt orFriiiiefi adopt J 
in. — 1. What preparations were niatfng by Hie Iroquois ? 

what slate ivoa Canada at tills periwl \ 

2, Ho7v had the military strength been reilueed I Cm tt^ 
at-cuunt of the pincfedin^i <>( M. At La Bnrr«, the netf'' 
Governor. By whum was he met I Why did he direct hia 
ffJrcB ugainst the Scnecas t Whal did be IJnd ? What ,' 
aaid rSihe Biigliah 1 

3i III what inniiiier did the IrrKjujii acl 3 &f nhom Wfi 
complaints nnnle 3 Wbnl did ihey disorer 1 

4. Wliitherdid M. de La UjkrrA pn>cesd > How did he con 
duct hiinacif ? Whal did he elate Lo them l Repeal Iho" 
arawtr. With regard tu tlie Kngli^h, whnt dill ihey 
pri>i;-M t Whal did Lhs Onondaga deputies pripmiBe i Wi 
Db La I3arre obliged lo cowijily '! 

5. Whal did he hnd at Queheu '! ICcpeat the purport ot 
leller* rroui court. 

6b Huw was the newi of hii bUure receifed si court I Wliot 
Tollowed 1 
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IV. — 1. Whither did DcriHiiiville proceed 1 Did he B<topl menaurea 
i>f eontiliation t Whf did he propoMi to trecl & fi:>rl at 
Niagara 1 

2. Relate nn instopce of Irea-chpry commit-ted bj Piinniitille. 
Dtacril^G his proi-i^tilings in ilie Senecn crjurtiry, WlmL l> 
«Bi<l ofihe gnveiriitir of New Yfrk I Whither did he then go 1 

3< U'hnt of llie Irnqiiois T Girn on nccaunt of liiejr pruceed-' 
ings. Wtial reprisals were made ■? 

4, VVhat cliaiigfl n»iv unit p]fl,qQ 'f Desrnho ihe prgcc^diiigi of 
the (]e|)u(iea. \V|juL did they demand 1 U hat did ihcjr 
IhreBten 1 IVm D^'nonvillc oliLl^td lo accept these condi- 
tiuliA 1 What is f.ii.l ijf this IriEisnc^tinn f 

b. By iThQm naa IIlIj tresLy i[ilcrrii|itad J Wlij 1 To ivhat 

Ekce drJ he march I Where did he lis in wiiil for the 
roquoig 1 WLst was Llit» lesult I VMiui did ha Ihen Idl 
hit LirisDiiera ^ Umicr tvEiat pretence did he dtlain one of 
the lro<)uni$ 1 ^'V \,^l did he da n-iih the iinToi'tiiiinle ntnn ^ 
IVhom did lio Uieii svl ni lilierly t What did h« snjr to him t 
IVhfti «ieai;)se diii f.u send lo ihv tribes 1 Hinl Uiis ihe in- 
leuded clTecl J 1^ Iierc did the Iroquaie hn'). and v/hiki dcv- 
utalion did they Cf:jminit t Wimt was the ressiU J 
G. In irhnt manner ivss the war curried oa ^ Whol is anid of 
Ihe French, snil of the Jroquaigl Give an ucctnint oT the 
English ccl9ii|«t«. 

7. Gii'c en ncciiuiLt ci'ihe afTaira in Cunnda.. Give an nccnutit 
of NJrbgara. Give on accriuflt of Fronteiin-B- Give en' 
account of lira sliipa. What Uirealentd 10 deilToj tho 

8. Whan) was tt necessary to place at the bead uf sQ«in i In 
ivhrjm Kere Ihofi; (jimlilJes round uniied i 

V—- I.Whom did Frnnic'i nc hran^ iviih him 1 What u snJd of 
Frnntenac's montii rs I IVhnt hopes did he enlerlain 1 
Whr>iii did lie send Id tiie Irr>i]U[>i<i, and Cur ivbal purpose 1 
Wdal mesf age ims penttiy OureonharP 1 

2. Give on accoimt tii' their nnswer. What dtd liter chnud 
tf) eoTiaidcr Oniiiihio 1 Of nliai did Ihe; crjnn{dDiii 1 What 
did ihejr dentanil 7 What did th*)' »ny of Orinlhi'"i I 

3. Why did the Iroquois assume i^ lofly a tone 7 Mention llis 
flcst PBtiae, Wiui nas Uic «0(isequei!ce '( IMenlion the 
Mcond reosotu 

4> lloi» did fronlciiQc rcsoltp lo net 'J G'wc an nCcounl of hia 
meafurc!. Gite mi account of the altscli on SclienectBdjr, 
Wliat do Lhc Er.gli^h ap-pijunts »jij 1 

5. What vres hia nc:i;L enre ! Was thie tfTecled 1 Whal ilj 
•aid of tbfl Iroqmiia 1 What i» said of The other natlona ' 
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Repe&t the excuso tnide bj the Otlswu. What wu 
■sidoflhe Huronil 

6. I o what people wu the Attention of KTontenac next direct- 
ed 1 B; whom nu thia plan carried out % Describe the 
plan of attack. 

7. Was the arrival of this aquadron expected 1 How did 
Frontenac provide for the defence (^ Quebec t 

8. U'tien did the squadron arriTB at Beiuport % What iraa 
•cut b; Sir William 1 Wu it accepted t Where dM 
Frontenac reside 'i What did be resolre, and by whom waa 
the oEBcer met 7 What was practised upon hiro 1 In 
nhose pretence did he 6nd himself t What was the conduct 
ol the ECnglish officer 1 Whom did Frontenac refuse to 
acknowledge 1 What did the Englishman request, and 
what nas Frontenac's answer t In what manner was he 
conducted back T What occurred afterward* 1 

9. Where did the English liuid, and what reception did thef 
meet 1 Describe the bombardment. What were the Tea- 
sels compelled to do 1 What took place on the I9th1 
GiTC an account of the battle of the 20th. When did tiiej 
return to Boston 1 

10. With what was thia expedition attended 1 Why did not the 
expedition against Montreal take placet What did this 
enable Frontenac to do 1 



CHAPTER VI. 



DIVISIONS. 



7. Continuation of the Administration of M. de Fron- 
tenac, 1691. — II.. Administration of M. deCailli-, 

ires, tG98.-III. Administration of M. de Vaudreuii 
1703. 

T. Continuation of the Administration of M. 
DE Frontenac, 1691.— 1. During the year 1691 tlie 
Iroquois with their English and native allies advanced 
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tilojig the River Sore), or Riclielieii, to atCaclc Montreal, 
De Cailli^res, & very able officer, then hctil the command 
of tliat city. H>e liail assembled nenHy eight liiindred 
Indians in adJitian to liis own countrvmeit, nnd Ilie Rssail- 
aiils afler a vepy sharp contest were obliged to retreat. 
'VUty burnt lliirty houses and barns, and carried off spveral 
prisoners, whom they put to the most nruel torture. 

2. At length, however, de Frontenttti hy the unremitting 
Tijoiiii" of iiis measures secured tiio defiince of llie Colony 
ao far tlint in l(id2 the inhabitants were enabled to cul- 
tivate their lands, and tha fur trade was renewed nnd tiar- 
rieJ on with considerable advantage. 

3. In the beginning of I'GOJ' the Iroquois made overCurea 
of peare. Two Onondagoea arrived at Montreal, and 
Biked the governor if certain depuiiea, who were on (heir 
way, would be received. Thoiigii thej' vrere answered in 
the aOirmntiTej several moiitlis dajised before they appear- 
ed. Tliey were well recuived, and brought several belta 
with ttiL'JH, one of wliii:h expressed the most friendly 
dispositioDj and solicited the restoralion of tbe fort at 
CaCarnqiii. 

4. On their return borne Oureonhar'^ accompanied 
tbem. When he cenie back, be brought with him seceral 
persons of distinctioa, who had been long held in cnptirity 
by tLie Indians. Though the firbt bells brought by the 
deputies were friendly, the other were obscure, and all 
atlciiii)ts to obtain an explanation were fruitless. All that 
was L-onlcn>[ilated merely seemfd to he " to suspend the 
hatcbct.'* The Count rejected all the belti eitypt <jrB| 

£3 
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(leclai ici^ tbatj iinl«s!! more friendly sentinieiits ^ere enter- 
tainei], he could not long suspend t!ie threnUned blow. 

5. Uawilling to come to an open rupture witla a |]e&[>le 
who could muster Ibree tlionsand warriors, he enUeavoured 
to gam time, [n ILe mttaEiwliile he re-estikblislieil the fort 
at Cal^raqui, aniJ strengthened the outjiosts, iuLendiiig ia 
the summer to comraeiice more actite measures. 

6. At length in June, 1696, all the forces that could 
be mustered at Cataraqui marched into the canton of 
Oooniiago. On reaching a lake, they found, suspended 
fromatreet two buuilles of rushes, whii;h intimated that 
fourleea hundred uttd thirty-four warriors wtrt: wailing 
to engage them. They sailed! across the Lake immediately, 
and formed themselves in regular order of battle, ex- 
pecting to engage tlieir enemies. De Caitlleres com^ 
manded the left wing, the Chevalier de Vaudreuil, tlie 
right, and De Frontenac, then seT£iity-six years of oge, wai 
carried in the centre ia an elbow-chair. The Five 
Nations, hoirever, did not apptjir, and their jirincipd for- 
tress was fouTiiI reduced to ashes^ It soon, indeedr 
became evident that the TnJisns had determined to let 
them mareh through their country gniuolested, 

7. The Oneidas seat deputies to F^ontcnac, but he 
nould accept nothing short of uncondilional surrender. 
De Vaudieuil marched intolbeir country, nnd bid it waste. 
It had been determined to treat the Cayugas in (he same 
mariner, hut the Count relumed rallipr suilJealy lo Mon- 
treal, for which the French writers severely ccnsLire liina. 
He might. It is thought, have completely humbled the 
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Iroquois at tlus time. He could not, hoArever, be pre- 
Tailed upon to destroy the canton of the Coyoquins (or 
Cayugas}, of whicti his friend Ourctinhare was cliief. 

S* Tlic sljarncfiil manner in wliicli liie Indian allies of 
the Frtncli were treated with regard to llieir chief source 
of wealth, the fur traJt^, gave continual tausc of uomplaint 
and diiSL'ooteiiit. This (raffic was tarriod oo by an 
adventiiroua but desperate race, called *'courewsdes bois." 
It was a strict monojioly, the nerchanls fitting out Ihe 
coureurs ivilli canoes and inerchnndize^ and reaping jirofjla 
so ample tltn.t furs to ihe value of SOOO crowns were pro- 
cured by French worl!i 1 000 crnwns. 

d. As soor as the IiidiaDS found out the true riilue of 
their commodities, tliof made loud aod incessant com- 
plaints. Ill oiAnt to toneiliate tliem, it was proposed that 
they should bring tljt-ii' owo furs, and dis|>ose of them Bt 
Montreal. The goti-riior, liowercr, and the olhec meiti> 
bera of the admtntstnlion, objected that this would bring 
the Indian nlliea frOin the retirement of tbtir forests into 
the imiiifidiate iieigiibourhood of the Fivs Nations apd oE 
the Eritisli ; and they tireaded that, whili* the profits of tbe 
fur trade rfould be lost, a general confederation of loe 
tribes might be effecleJ, 

18, In the raeanliiiic the Iroquois continued the war 
with vigor, though buth ihey and the Eiiaiilsh I.Rgan to 
wisii for peace* Negoli:ttion3 wi;r«, however, entered 
into with thcra through Oureonlinre, in whom Froiilen&c 
placed grent and deserved coolidence, but his sudden death 
at Quebec retarded tfietn. Their succeaa was^ howcTer. 
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secured hj the treaty of peace signed at Bj^wick, Sep- 
tember I2tb, 1697, and the Eagltsh and French governors 
roatuallf entered into arrangements for maintaining har- 
mony among the Indians. The anxious desire manifested 
by both nations to secure the friendship of the Iroquois 
flattered that bold and deceitful people, and gave them an 
exalted opinion of themselves. The object of both the 
French and the English should have been to diminish their 
poner, but Ibis rather tended to increase their consequence 
and conceit. 

11. Soon after the conclusion of peace Louis Count 
de Frontenac died in the aerenty-eighth year of bis age, 
upwards of twenty of which he had spent in Canada. His 
great personal abilities preserved this colony to France, 
and always secured to him the confidence of the king^ the 
respect of his officers and the esteem of the Indians. He 
was buried in the Kecollet church at Quebec, which for- 
merly stood near the site of the present English cathedral. 
The only memorial of him now to be found in the city is 
in the street which was called from his family name 
Buade Street. 

II. Administration or M. de CailliIiees, 1698. — 
1. Frontenac was succeeded by De Caillifires, who had 
been for sometime governor of Montreal, He adminis- 
tered the affairs of the Colony with more steadiness and 
prudence and with equal vigor and address, and in 170O 
effected a general pacification among the Indian tribes. 
Upon the exchange of prisoners which took place at this 
period a most surprising and mortifying fact transpired. 
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Th* nalives early soughl their homes ; tbc greater part of 
the Frencli captives, however, were found to have con- 
tracted suth an atCacliracnt to the wilJ freedom of the 
woods that neither tSie commands of liie king nor tlie ea- 
trczlies of their friends could iotluce tLem to (}uit tlieir 
Jqdian as50i:iate>i. 

2. Puace hai) scsrcelj been concluded be1n«eti the 
savage tribes when it was broken by their uirilized neigh- 
bours. The succession of Pbilip of Anjou (q {he throne 
of Spain gave rise lo a long antf eventful war between 
France anJ Sjiaio. It was begun hy Louis XIV. with 
every prospect of giving law lo al! Europe. Instead of 
this the eKploit^ pf our great Marlborougli attd Frioce 
Eugene and the fields of Blenheim and FiamiUe^ reiJuced 
him to lUe lowest coodition, and at one time seemed to 
place bis Ihroue in peril. Tiie Frunch cotonistt were thus 
left to their own resources, while England cOQceived the 
bol'J design oF uniting wilfiin her territory the whole of 
Norlli America, 

3. The ImnerteJ death of De Cailli^res, its ahle 
governor, placed Canada in a critical state, and endanger- 
ed ibe French power in the colony. 

HI. AOMimSTRATIOW OF M. DE VAUDHtUll:., 1703. 
— ], The Count de Vaudreuil, who succeeded, proved 
hiiQseir worthy of his high office, and for several years 
managed to prerent the colonists from being molested, and 
to cherish the trade and cultivation of the country. In 
170H he carried wai'tike operaliona into the rrttish fi'On- 
•tier aettlemeats, bsving previously oegolinted for the Beu- 
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trality of the Iroquois, who were flattered bj being treat- 
ed as an independent power. Little success, however 
attended ttiese operations, and he was sodo compelled again' 
to resume a defensive position. 

2. Tlie persecutions of the Protestants in France 
caused at iLis time a religious animosity to be added ta 
the hatred entertained towards the French. This unfor- 
tunately encouraged a spirit of discord amongst the colo- 
nists themselves. A people like the New Englanderf, 
who had themselves but just escaped from persecution, 
could not look with indifference upon their persecuted 
French Protestant brethren. Some of the persons in. 
power amongst them, however, did not sympathize in this 
sentiment, and estrangement from each other and oppoi- 
tioD to authority increased daily. 

3. During all the changes which took place in the 
coiooies it is surprising bow the Iroquois contrived to 
preserve their neutrality. The situation of their coastiy 
between'the French and English possessions contributed 
to this neutrality, as they had it in their power to gain 
information on both sides. The court that was paid to 
them by both powers probably fostered in fhem habits o( 
dissimulation. When the English called the ^ive Nations 
to assist tbem against the French, they showed the great- 
est unwillingness. Tbey alleged that, " when they con- 
cluded a treaty, tbey intended to keep it, but that the 
Europeans seemed to enter into such engagements solely 
for the purpose of breaking tbem ;'' and one old chief, 
with the rude freedom of his country, intimated that " thft 
nations were both drunk." 
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A. In 1709 a persoo af (be name of Vetch laiJ before 
llie court ai Queen Anne a ^b(j Tor tine conquest of Ca- 
naila, and was supplied with authority and resources, sup- 
posed to be sufficient far jia nccompllBlmient. The Eoglisb 
forces wlilcb Lad be«n destined for tbe St. Lawrent^e 
were, however, required in Fortiij^iLl ; aril ihusthe Marqiiis 
de Vaudreuil bad time to make beller prepsratioua for 
defence. 

5. The British in the ineantiine hail occupied Lakes 
George and Champlniu, and erecteLi forts^ Sut the Iro- 
quois treacherouslj' deceived ibem, and altrinpted to poison 
the water they drank. They immediately abandoned 
the enterprise, an<1 relumed to Neiy York, after biiroing 
their canoes and reducing their forts to astcs. 

€. Canada now enjoyed a gbort inlerval of repose, 
lEiougli it was understood tLat Ibe English were making 
active preparations for a freak CKpe^iition, and were {^pa- 
ring no pains to secure the co-operntion of the Fii^e Na- 
tions. At this time tlie French were eiifaged in a dea^ 
perate struggle witli an Indian nation, called the Outagamia, 
orFoscs. Tliese people, who dwell in the ujiper territory, 
were at last reduced to the n«cessil|' of hniably soliciting 
terms of peace, but the French were perbuaded by llieir 
savage auxiliaries to push matters (d the last fstrcmilj, 
and ihis unfortunate tribe was nearly exIertninafeJ. 

7. A combined land and sea expedition against Canada 
took place in 1711. This expeJition wa^ itbamefuEly 
managed, and the British fleet, owing lo tempparuoui 
weather aoJ ignorance of the coast, met with &o many 
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disasters that it was obliged to return to Boston. They 
lost at the Scren Islands near tlie mouth of tfae River St. 
Lawrence in one day eight vessels, and eight hundred and 
eighty-four officers, soldiers and seamen. 

8. The restoration of peace between Fraoce and En- 
gland by the treaty of Utrecht took place in 1713, by 
which France retained Canada, but ceded Acadia and 
Newfoundland, and made over to Great Britain all her 
claims to the sovereignty of the Five Nations. This 
once more left the colony an interval of rest, which lasted 
ten yenrs, during which her trade and resources were 
greatly increased. The Marquis de Yaudreuil availed 
h iQself of the peace to strengthen the fortifications of 
Quebec and Montreal, the training of the military, amount- 
ing to 5000 in a population of 25,000, was carefully 
attended to, and barracks were constructed. An assess- 
ment was levied on the inhabitants for the support of the 
troops and the erection of fortifications. During the re- 
mainder of M. de Vaudreuil's administration, which was 
terminated by his death in 1736, the province prospered 
under his vigilant, firm and just government. 

9. Charlevoix, a French traveler, 'visited Canada in 
1720 and I72I, and gives a most interesting description 
of the country. Quebec then contained about seven 
thousani inhabitants, both the Upper and Lower Towns 
were built, and the view from the summit of the rock when 
the shores should be cultivated, he anticipated, could not 
he equaled. The society was extremely agreeable, and 
the French language spoken in its greatest purity. The 
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militarj" officers and Ihe noblesse, havrtvcT, umler tUis gay 
exlerJar concealed great porerty. They considered that 
Ijicir Enjilish neighbours knew heder how lo accumulate 
Wealth than ihey diiJ, but *>ere ijuife ignorant LhSw to enjoy 
it ; whilst tliey understood thorougllj (ho mast elegant and 
agfceahle naodes of spending tl. The only cmploTment 
suited to (heir ta^Ic was Ihe fur tratle, sitid little forlunea 
w«re occasooally made, but they were in sucb Eiast« to 
exjieud these in pleasure and di^plsy that he compares 
tUera to little hi!!ocks of siind io the deserts of Africa 
which ria^ v>A disTippear nFniost at the Same instast. 

10. Tiie patient nnd lahorioua pursuits of agriciiltUTe 
had at this lime drawa lillle atteolion ; the luniher trade 
WAS yet io its infancy ; and the absence of gold and silver 
had always caused New France lo lie regarded as of little 
imporlaoce. The coasts of the St. Laifrence Tvere 
already laid out in seigneuries, utd tolerably cultivated- 
On the River THecancour dwelt a baron bearing the title of 
that riser, and holding the office of inspector of htgliwsya, 
though he lired almost in a desert. Three Rivers was 
an agreeable place, containing about eight hundred itdiab- 
itonts ; the iron niiues had not yet bein worked, though 
Ihey had been for some time discoTcred. 

11. Coasting along t!ie soulhem shore of Lake St. 
Peter, he made particular ohserTaiioas on the district of 
St. Francis, where, though llie land wnsof excellent i]ual- 
ity. he found the farnurs few and poor. Of ihe beauty of 
the islnod and city of Montreal lie spe.ika in terms of 
great admiration, as indeed most ^uhseiLuent visitors hare 
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done. He makes no estimate of the popalation, bnt we 
know from other sources that in 1720 it did not exceed 
three tbousand, though both the upper and lower parts of 
the town had been built, and a suburb bad been commenced. 
The neighbooriag villages of Sault St. Louis and Mont- 
inagn^ were inhabited by friendlj Indians, who served M 
barriers against their more savage countrymen. 

12. Above Montreal only detached stations for defence 
and trade existed, and he passed with his suite through 
the rapids to Lake Ontario in Indian canoes. At fort 
Cataraqui, now Kingston, bis description gives no intima- 
tion of the existence of cultivation or settlement^ His 
voyage along the sontbem shore, performed in deader 
canoes, obliged him to follow every winding, and often to 
sail many miles out of the direct way. 

13. At length he reached the Kiver Niagara, and e«DM 
to a cottage which was inhabited by the Sieur de Jcmcaira.' 
Here he found several officers of rank and a few soldiers, 
but apparently little cultivation. 

14. Charlevoix of course visited the Falls, which must 
have been somewhat diETerent then than they now are, if 
we may trust to the representation given of them hj' 
Father Hennepin, who was there about forty years before 
Charlevoix. This sketch represents a projecting rock 
upon the west or Canadian side of the River, which turned 
apart of the water into the main fall. Nothing of this kind 
now exists, therefore a change must have taken place, but 
of what amount no monument remnins to point out. 
The general opinion is that they have receded considera- 
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blj", and litis Dpioiou is borne ont hf Pcaftissor Ljell and 
Ibe priDcipal geologists of Canada and tlieUiiiteti States. 

15. The Indians carried the cnnoes of tlie party from 
the River below to the River above the Falls, onJ, afler 
vieirina ibese amazing cataracts with great delight, Ibey 
embarked and proceeded to Lake Eric;. Charlevoix speaks 
of llie cUjnate with raptAfe, and saj* that, as he stiiJed 
along the Cnnadian shore, he found " water clear as the 
purest foiiiot&in, abundance of game, and a beautiful land- 
scape, bounded by the noblest forests io the world." 

|6. Fife days' sail along these lovely shores brought 
btm to DEtroll. He regarded thfs as the most beautiful 
nod ffnjtful part of al! Canada. A Freflch fort had been 
creeled fifteen years befofe, but various untoward oeeideuls 
bad redticei] it to almost nothing. ThetL he proceeded to 
MiciiilijnftckLnae,iieii[r the adjoining Lakc» Huron, IVlitibt- 
gan uid Superior. He does not appear to have visited 
Lake Superior, which bas indeed been till lately very lit- 
tle known. Now, howeyer, it attracts the attention of 
the whole continent, vast minej of the richest copper Itar- 
ing beeo recently foHod both on the CannJian and United 
States^ shores. Like the otber p)<tces mentiooed in bis 
Toyage, Michilimackinaic was a mere fort, surrounded by 
an Indian siiiage. It appears, indeed, from hi§ whole 
description tlmt abore Montr*^l there was nothing at 
this time which could be called a colony. 
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Questions on Part II. — Chapter 6. 

What are the diviuoni of Chapter VI t 
I. — I. Whut in said orihe Iroquois 1 By whom was Montreal 
commanded 1 What troo|M had he auemblcd 1 And what 
was the result 1 Give an account of their cruelties. 

2. What did b'ronlenac at length lecure for the colonista t 

3. What overtures did the Iroquois now make 1 Who arrived 
at Montreal 1 Did they arrive quicLly "i How were thej 
received t And what is said of the belts 1 

4. Who accompanied them home t Who returned with Oor- 
eonharc 1 ^ What is said of the belts 1 What seemed to be 
cnnlem|ilatcd by them t Hon did Frontenac act ^ 

5. What did he endeavour to gain i Uive an account of bis 
proceedings. 

6. Inio what canton did the French troops march 1 How did 
the; receive a notice from the Indians t Did tbey proceed 1 
Describe the order of battle. Did the Five Nations appear 1 
What is said of Iheir principal forlresa t What soon became 
evident t 

7. Hid Frontenac accept Ihe overtures of the Oneidas 1 Who 
marched into their territory 1 Why do the French writers 
censure Frontenac 1 What is it thought he might bavedons 
at this time t Why did he return t 

8. What gave the Indians just cause of oflence 1 . By nhcm ' 
was this traffic carried on 1 What is said of this traffic 1 
And of the profits arising from it i 

9. Did the Indians submit to this 7 What was prop<ned1 
What objection was made to this t What was dreaded 1 

10. What is said of ihe Iroquois and English i Thrc ugh whom 
were negociations entered inlo 1 What retarded them 1 
How was Iheir success secured t What effect had this t 
What should have been the object of both nntioiis 1 

11.— When did Frontenace die ? What is said of him 1 Where 
was he buried 1 Where is the only memorial of him now to 
be found in Quebec '{ 
11.— 1. Ity whom was Frontenac succeeded t How did he admin- 
ister affairs ? And .what did be efiect 1 What transpired at 
the exchange cf prisoners 1 What is said of the natives 1 
What of the French t 
2. By whom was the new peace broken 1 To what did the 
succession of rhi!i|) give rise ? By whom was it begun 1 
What is said of Marlborough and Prince Eugene 1 What 
was the consequence 1 What design was formed by En- 
gland t 
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3. What if saiJ of llio dealh or Dc CaiilieT<:* 1 
illi^^h \\ li:> succeeded / And hiiVf tlid he maiin^fe public aJTairsI 
IflLi) ivhit criuiiiLry <lid lia cirrjr hii niLii.Cie i'[ii;raUoni 1 
*Mi.il ivai tho rpsuin 

2. H'jwivugn r(.'ll:gi'>u»,ai)iinr)»t]reiigendereJ^ What cffrct had 
thi> '( 1VhaL 13 cQiil i)r itio iNeiv Eiiglnndcrs 1 What iifiaine 
ol' Lhe En|;li<ili culiiiibli in p>iiVcr ) 

3. H'hiil <i( the (roqiiais I In vvbat manner ivnre ibcy eciu.- 
bl«<I to ili> <hip, Qiyil 'nhal habits lA'cre fi^BtcTcd In ihemi 
Wh'U spirit did the Five Nuuoii^ evince I VVhut did liiey 
say i liepeiii tlie ^a^in^H iit' ah old clikT. 

4. \VhuL plan naa ciuiv jproposed I Halt noa it dtrcdlcd 1 
Wlial idid Lhi» eiiulile Viiudreuil Lo do ? 

5. L;i»B nn accnmn uC ihe proceedings of th« EriiiBh- and cf 
Uia IrijquniH t U'hiil wai the rcJHill 1 

6. M'JiHl ia aaidorihc luijliblil 'IVJUi wlinm were the Freneh 
Kt wsr { To ivhat slnfe wore Lliey rEiluced 1 'VVhiit nas Lbe 

7. Whal took place in l7ll 1 ^V1IILL lieTfL the flECt t llaw 
many veancla did the BrilisliJaso ! 

8. Nmne ftii; coiidlLiuiis of ihu pCBce iS Ulrechl in IT13. 
Wlial effect had this upon Canada A Whit Qieaaures were 
laleti by Ihe MaTquJi 1 For ivhal |>urpo»e ivi>b 3ji assets- 
tnetil kvifd I \^'hut Jd said cf ihc u>tiiiiiii?lriiliaii of M- de 
Vsudreuil J 

9 Vi'hn visited Canadn nt this iinne 1 What doH ha »iiy of 
QueW-c 1 What nf the scicietj, Inngu.ige oiid noblesse 1 
What or ibeir npiiiign gf lln; Ernglrsli f NVhnl of Hie fur 
tradt 1 Tit ivhoL doBs he com pare llicfe little rurlutiea T 

JO. VVIiat is said of ngricullure I Wlial of llie limber Lrudo 1 
IVhal of the ahsftici! of gold nnd silver i Hoiv were Uie 
Boaata laid put E Where di^ he find t higliway inipcclor 1 
VVbiil b said of Three Rivers i 

11. Wjial nf ihii dtslrict of St. Froncis 1 va>hl of the beaulj- 
(jf tlic Island cf Monlreul 1 \Vha.t of Ihe pajMilutiun 1 What 
of Ihc Induns t 

12. Horn diti hq reach L»ke Ontario 1 Wh«l is eaid of Klng- 
ilon ! How wob ihia TOy^ge pcrforincd 1 

13. What river did he enter I Whom did he htid there I 

14. What is said of Ihe Falla ? Pcsoribt) «he sfcelch given by 
Palhor Hennepin- Dpes iJlia nlill exist t What ia the 
genera' opinion i 

15. How Tterit ihs canoes eonveytd to Uia rirer ubove ibe 
Falls ( WJinl docB ChorlcvOii aay of Ihc clim*le, and of 
Lbs couulrj- 1 
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16, Whal ptice did he risil, and how did he regard It 1 What 
ii aaiJ of IheFKiich fnjr* f ^VJiere tiid he ifiin go ( \\JibI 
ia »aid of Lake Superior 1 Wbftt of MitMlimjickinae ( In 
what itAU was the (vbule country abare >lonireal in 1721 1 



CHAPTER Vn. 



Divisiorra. 



Administration of the Marquis de Beaukarnais, 
1726.-^//. Administration of M. di Gaiissoniere, 
17*7. — M. de Jonguiere, 1749 — aTid temporarily of 
the Baron de Longueuii. — IIJ. Administration of 
M. du Queme, I7a2. — -IV. Admimairation of M, 
de Vaudreuil, 1755. 

1. Admisistration oyM. DE Bkauhapmois, 1726^ 
— 1, The death of the Marquis deVqudreuil in 1736 wm 
deserveilly lamented b/ the Canadians, He was succeed- 
ed in, 1726 hy tlie Marquis de Beauhamoifl. Hia ninbi- 
tious ad mill ist ration excited grtally the alarm of the 
English colonists of New Vork and New England. 

2. Beauharaois continued in power twenl^ jears, and 
diligently eraploj'ed himself in promoting the intere'sts of 
the coloaj'. He planned an enterprise to cros-s America 
to tbe South Sea^ wblch did not succeed. He erected 
also the important fort at Crown Point on Lake Cham- 
plain, witli several other forts at diSerent places for (be 
pur^oae of Iceeping the English within the Alleghany 
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RToTintainB, and preTeotijig tleir spprpacli to tlie Lake, the 
St. Lawrence, tbe Missiiisippi, and tli^ir Lributury struams. 

3. Tte war between Great Britain onil Frnnce led to 
tte reduclioo of Cape Brelon in 1745 by a Brilish naval 
and military force, assbted by ibe proriiicial troops of the 
New England colonies. Tbe successful baltCe of Fon- 
tenoy in Europe, howercpj roused the martial spirit of the 
Canadians, to attempt the re-conqnost of Nova Scotia 
in 174:6 and 1747, in wliich they fniled, and the treaty of 
Aix la Cbapelle in 1748 suspended further hosfilitits. 

4. Commissi on era were llien appointed to settle, a 
boundary line between tlie British and French tenitoriei 
in North Ameriea. The Canadian goseniment tmratdiiste- 
\y proceeded to survey the projected line of demarcation 
with a great diiplay of military pomp, calculated to iiH' 
presi! On the minds of tlie Indians tEie idea that Frsnoe 
would assert bcr ri^ht to the limits marked. Leaden 
plates, bearing the arms of France, were synk at such 
dtatances upon this line as tbe CaniidtaTi governor in hia 
liberality pleased to assign to England, and ihe wfaola' 
ceremony -r^as conducted witb much formality. Such an 
imprudent step Seriously alarmed the Indians, ati^ lermi- 
ftated in their actite co-operation with the Engliisb for tbe 
utter expulsion of the French from North America. 

5. About this time a royal edict directed that nu 
country houses should be built but on farina of ope acre 
and a half in front and forty back- This la* bad tfa« 
eifect of conBning the populalion along the banlcs of tb^ 
River, and Ibe whole ahore from Quebec to Montreal iras 
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sooD settled with caltirated farms. A farourable chao^ 
toolc place too to the fur trade, a more liberal and equita- 
ble sjstem appears to Iiare been adopted. A large annual 
fair vras. opened at Montreal under judicious regulations, 
and became the general centre of this trade. 

II. Administration OF the Count de Galisbok- 
lERE, 17^7.-1. The Count de Galissoniere, a noblemaD 
of great acquirements, succeeded M. de Beauharuois in 
1747. He was superseded hy the Sieur de la Jonquiera 
in 1749, who was succeeded temporarily by the Baron de 
X<ongueuil until the arrival of the Marquis du Quesne as 
gOTernor-generai. 

III. Administration of the Marquis du Quesnbj 
1752. — l.Du Quesne appears, more openly than any other 
governor, to hare carried on the system of encroaching on 
the British colonies. So far did be proceed that the fort 
at Pittsburg, bearing his name, was erected within tb^ coq- 
fines of Virginia. 

2. The British immediately erected another in the im- 
mediate vicinity, which they quaintly termed Necessity. 
To this a garrison was dispatched from Virginia under the 
command of George Washington, whose name afterwards 
became so illustrious, and who then held n lieutenant-colo- 
nel's commission in the British army. 'Washington, on his 
march to assume the command of Fort Necessity, was met 
by a party from Fort Bu Quesne under M. de Jumonritle, 
who peremptorily forbad the English to proceed further. 
The mandate was answered fay a burst of indignation ancl 
a volley of musquetry, which killed Jumonville and several 
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oF his men. Tlie French at 'Fart du Ques-oe however 
quickly conimenceil offensive liostililien, iDvefiteJ Necessity, 
and obliged Washington to capitulate. 

13. A ^rcat alarm wa? now sp-reai] through the English 
fiettLcmeiits, anJ a jilan of common cbfence was brought 
forirard in a convention held at ^tbanf in July, 1754. 
At this meeting Benjntnin Franklin proposed a g'eoeral 
union of die Colonies to resist tin; French. Though not 

■ then acted upon, [his docunnent was the basis of the federal 
unioti subsequently forinei! for the overthrow of the British 
dominion in the present United States. 

■ 4. England was at this time preparing for bq open war 
wilh France, which the nmhilinn of Frederick of Prussia 
aud the state of Europe soon rendered generAl. A strong 
fleet with troops was dispatched from France to re-inforce 
Quebec i an English licet pursued it, hut succeeded in cap- 
turing only two frigates, with the engineers and troops on 
board, do tlie hanks of NewfoundUad. 

IV. JiDMtSISTRATl-ON- OF THE SlEUR DE VaUDHEUIL, 

17S5.- — 1. The Marquis du Qutisne having resigned was 
succeeded by the Sieur de Vaudreuit, the last Fcetich gov- 
ernor in Canada. This adminislration was auspiciously- 
opened fay (he defeat of the brave but rash General Brad- 
dock ID one of the defiles of the Alleghnny Mountains, 
Braddock, unaccustomed to Indisn \?arfarej neglected 
every precaution of scouts and outposts, ^nd refused to 
tsmke proper (ireparalions for the meeting of the Freoth and 
their Indian allies. When the British entered n gorge, 
where retreat was impossible, they poureO ujion theno fiom 
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their ambuBcade a deadly fire, under wliich numbers of the 
unfortunate soldiers fell. BrsUdock himself vraa killed, and 
the rpraaindwr of the army was saveiionly by Ibeintrepiiliij' 
or Colonel George Washington, wlio now for llie first time 
distinguished hiimseir, and woo hack ilie laurels lie had tost 
St Fort Necessity. 

2. These Irooi^s liaring nfierwan Is joined the proTincial 
force under Generals Jnbnson, Lyinnn and Shirty, repuls- 
«d an attack made by the French u-der Baron Difesknu. 
After a battle of four houra'' duration tire French retreated 
to Crown Point with a loss of one thonsand men and the 
capture of their leader who was severety woiindedi, 

3. This iuecess restored the drooping spirits of tiM 
Brilieh army, and these batlles helped to train the colonists 
for those coiitcsis whicli tlioy were tO' wage with those very 
men by whose side they now fought hand to hand againat 
tbe French. Little did Washington then contemplate the 
destiny that awaited him. 

i, France, now frily aware of the importance of Canada, 
teat out a. chosen body of troops under the cominaod of 
th« gullant and experienced Marqui'^ de Montcalm. He 
obtained a series of succcBses, terminating; by the reduction 
of tlie important British forts at Osn-ego and Fort Edward 
near Lake George. This vbtoi-y was stained by the bar- 
barous murder of near two thousand English prisoners by 
the Indian allies of the French. THig monstrons deed 
completely rouseil the indignation of the English, and 
led to those mighty preparations which finally destroyed 
(he power of France in America. 
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5. As some com penman on for tbi;se loBte^s, llie fortiliect 
and garrisoiit^d town of I ouisburg in the islanti of Cape 
EretDD was taken in llie mo&t gall^rt manner hy the En- 
glish B.rmy uniler Generat Amherst, and Bijgadt&r Gener-al 
Wolfe, llie future conqueror of Canatla. In l7aS Foit 
Frontenac near Kingston, and Fort Du Quescie near the 
Ohio PiveP, were eajilured hy llie cohaists. 

fi. The cam|>aign of 1759 wb-h o;ieo«d with a plan of 
comhicied operaliojis b^ sea and lancl. CftDaiJ& was to 
be invatled at Llirce ilifTerent piOints by generals of hhgh 
talent. Tht cnmnianiJer-iii-chitf, General Amiierst, un- 
dertook tlie reduction of the fortis at Ctawn Point and 
Ticondcrnga. He was to cross Lake Chatnp1ain,and,)Hro* 
ceeding along llie RicheJieii, was to re&ch the St. Lan' 
rence, and Join the other army before Quehec* The force^ 
destined lo proceed hy sea to Quebec, was under the cont- 
tnand of Ibe heroic General Wolfe. General Prideaux, with 
onoOierarniy and a large boily of frientlly Indians uuJer Sir 
NVni.JohnaDEi, was appointed to reduce the fort atl^iagara. 

7. Wolfe's armj', amounting to about eiglit thousaiid 
men^ was conveyed to itie vicinity of Quebec hy a fleet of 
vessels of war iind transports, and landed in two divisiona 
on the Island of Orleans on tJie 27th of June, The Mar- 
quis de Montcalm mai^t: vigorous preparations for defending 
Quebec. His arioed force consisted of about thirteen 
thousand men, of whom sn baltall'ons were regulars, and 
llie retnaindfr well disciplined Canadian militia, with some 
cBTalry and Indiana. He ranged these fortes from the 
river St. Cliarles to the Falls of ilontmoreacy, with the 
rietr of oppostog the Vandiog tA iitA^v^i^ 
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8. Wolfe first attempted the entreQcbmeDt of Moot- 
morency, landing his troops under cover of the fire from the 
ehips of war, but was gallantty repulsed bj the French. 
Iq consequence of this repulse he seut dispatches to Eb- 
gland, stating that he had doubts of being able to reduce 
Quebec during tliat campaign. His prospects indeed were 
not encouraging, the great stronghold kept up an inces- 
sant fire from its almost inaccessible position, bristling with 
guns, defended hy a superior force, and inhabited by a 
hostile population. Above the city steep banks rendered 
landing almost impossible ; below, the country for eight 
miles was embarrassed by two rivers, many redoubts and 
watchful Indians. A part of the fleet lay above the town, 
the remainder in the north channel, between the Island of 
Orleans and Montmorency. 

9. Soon after tins repulse, however, Wolfe roused his 
brave and vigorous spirit, called a council of war, and pror 
posed, it is generally said at the instigation of his second 
in command, General Townsend, to gain the heights of A- 
braham behind and above the city, commanding the weakest 
part of the fortress. The council acceded to this daring 
proposal, and their heroic commander commenced his 
preparations, in the meanwhile making such active demon- 
strations against Montcalm's position that the French still 
believed it to be his main object. 

10. On the 11th of September the greater part of the 
troops landed and marched up the south shore opposite 
Quebec, forded the liver Etchemin, and embarked on 
board the men of war and transports which lay above the 
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jwn. On file 12th tlie ships of war sailed nine miles up 
tfie River to Cap Kouge. Tills feint dectJvcd Mtinlcalnij 
and he ilctaclieii De Bourgaimiile, who with his army of 
r«!*t;rve proceeded stiti fiirlher up Ihe "Rircr to prevent llie 
Eriiglish from landing- Duringtlie niglit Oie English troops 
dropped silently down the Kiver with tlie current in hoata, 
and nt fonir o'clotlf in the morning began to Innd. 

11, It is surprisirtg; how the troops contrived to land, as 
the "French had posted ceiilries along the shore to eliallenge 
bonts and ^ve the alarm. The first boat was questioned 
when Caplaii Donald M'Pnniildj 0T;e of Frarer's High- 
iandtirs, who was perfecttf vieli acquaiot^d with the French 
Innguqje and custom^, answered to " Qui vive /", which is 
their challenge, the word " JLa Franc^-^^ When the 
sentinel demanded "jlywe? regiment ^",tbf captain replied 
" Xie la Reiiic" whith he knew by accident to be one of 
those commanded by X)e Uourgajnvide. Tine soldier took 
it for granted that it was an espected conroy, and, saying 
" Pftsse," the boats proceeded without furtltr question. 
One of the sentries more warj than the rest, rnnoiirg down 
the water^s edge, called out, '^ Potirquot esi-ce qve voua 
nefxirhz pas 2.'hf!i havf. 'P\ to which the captain answered 
ill Q'soft lone of voice, ** Tais-toi, noes serons e7ite?}dus " 
Thus cautioned, the sentry retired, and the boats proceed- 
ed vcitliout further alterealion and landed at the spot now 
celfbrnled as" Wolfe's Core." 

12. Gcneml Wolfe was one of the first on shore, and, 
on 5r.fing the diffirulty of ascendinp; the precipice, ohserv- 
e« fimviliariy to CaplaiiwM'-Donald, " 1 do rot believe there 
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ti« any possi^tillty of getting up, but you must Jo your «iw 
^eQFOur.** Iniiffd tiie precipice here waa sn sleep tliat 
there seemed no possibility of scaling it, but the Highland- 
ers, grasping the bu^l'es wliich ^rew on its fnce. ascended 
tLe wooJy prccipiue wLlL courage aiitl ilejtterily. They 
di»lodg>ed a smnll body oF troo]t3 that defended a narrow 
pathway up the bank ; atid, a few inore mounting, the gen- 
eral drew uptlierestin order as lliey arriTed. With great 
exertion they rettclied t)ie summit, and in a sltort time 
W'DLfK bad his wLole army dr&vrn up in regular order oq 
tbe phiins above. 

13- Montcaira, struck with this unexpected inovemeDt, 
conclu()ed that, unlesg. Wolfe could be diiven from this 
position, Quebtjc w^s lost. Hoping probobly (hat only a 
detachment bad as yet reached it, he lost his usual prudcQce 
and forbearance, andr finding that his opponent had gained 
lo tput^b by bazarding all, |i«, with an iufLitualioD forwbicb 
it is difficult to account, resolved to meet the British arm/^ 
14. He erossed the St. Charles on (he 13th, sallying 
forth from a strong fortress witln3u( field artillery, without 
sreo vraiciiiig the return of Bour^ciinTille, irbo with two 
thousand men formed a carps of obseivalion, — before he 
could coHcentrate Iiis forces, adTnnced with hasle and pre' 
cipit?:tion, ond coiumenced a most gallant attack, wbeo 
-nrilliJD about two hundred and fifty yards of the English 
line. The English moved forward reguliirt/, firing stcndily» 
until wilhio thirty or forty yards of the French, when ihey 
gave n general volley whith did grent etculion. The 
English had only a li^ht cannon, wbichsadors had dragged 
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dp the lieiglits witli. rojies. The sabre iSierefore and lite 
bayonet docideil tlie Jay. The agile Scoti;]i IliglilanJers 
witli their alout claymones served the purposes oT cavatryp 
aad ibe steady fire of ihc English Fusiliers compensated in 
some degree for tlie wjinl. of artilkry. 

1^. The Lei'oisin oF Muolcalra ivqs as conspicuoua as 
tltHt of Lis iUustrio'Us ojiponent ; ho\\\ heftded their men j 
both rushed t^itb esg^mtsii where tlie latLle raged most 
fiercely. Often hy their i^rsonal prowess and example 
did they change the fortune of the inomeDt. Both were 
repeatedly vroundcd> hut slill fought on with entUusia&m. 
And at la^t both these gallaut cotnuiftnders fell mortalljr 
wounded, wtiiUt &dc<iii<'ing lo t\ie )ast deadly clmr^e n\ the 
head of (heir respeclivc'' columns. 

16. Wolfe was fir.-.t wounded in llie wrist. He iin- 
mediattflv wrapped a haDkerchlef round \m Qrn:i,ai;id, pul- 
tiag hini&eir at the bead of his grenadiers, led them on to 
th« charge. He was ihen struck willi a secoad ball, but 
&till pressed oq, when, just as the enemy were ahaut lo 
gire way, he receivi'd a third ball in the breast and groin, 
and sank. When they raised him from (he groundj he tried 
with a faint hand to clear the dealb-mist from his eyes. 
He conid not see how the^batlle went, and was sinking to 
the eirth when tlie cry *' They run !'' " They run !" 
arrefited his fleeting; spirit, " Who nm 1" asked (be dy- 
ih^ hero. " The French," f«pUed liis supporter, -'they 
give way everywhtre." " What !" saiil he, " do lliey run 
already 1 now Coii be praised, — I die happy;" and, so 
laying, the youthful virtor breathed his laa(. Suet wad 
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the death of Wolfe at the earlj age of thirtj-Gre, when 
but few men begin eren to appear on the theatre of great 
events. 

17. Th^re is a small moruroent on the place of his deatb 
with the date and this inscription, " Here Wolfe died 
Tictonous." He was too precious to be left even oa the 
field of his glory ; England, jealous of his ashes, laid them 
with Lis father's in Greenwich, the town in which he was 
born. The news of these erects reached Britain but forty- 
eight hours later than the first discouraging despatch, and 
spread universal joy for the great victory, and sorrow for 
its price. Throughout broad England were illuminations 
and songs of triumph ; one country village was, however, 
silent and still, there Wolfe's widowed mother mourned 
her only son. 

18. W^olfe is described as of a handsome person 
with fair comptexion and sandy hair, possessing a counte- 
nance oatm, resolute and beaming with intelligence. 
He was to have been married on his return from Quebec 

• Tlie tnonument here referred to having a fpw yeor» ogo become 
dilapidated, a new one was erecied at (be expense of the troops 
serving in Canada. It consials of a neal Ccriiilhian pillar, sur- 
mounted by a Koman helmet and sword. It is protected by a sub- 
stantial iron railing and bears the foltoivhjg inscripLiun on the aide 
facing the St. Lawrence. " This pilter «b3 erectfd by the British 
Arm; in Canada, A. D. 1849, His Excelleney Lieutenant General 
Sir Benjamin d'Urban, G. C. B., K. C. H., he. Commander of the 
Forces, to replace that erected by Governor General Lord Aylmer, 
G. C. B., in 1832, which was broken and deposited beneath." 

On the side facing ihr. Plains of Abraham the monument bears the 
folJotving simple inscription ; 

HERE OrKD 

WOLFE 

VICTORIOOS. 
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to a moat amiable and acconiflislied faung^ laJ^. Six 
years after his Jiiatli slie became; (iie wife ofthe last DuVe 
or BolLon. and died in ISO!). A very iuterestiag nniJ 
benutiful monument is erected to tbe ineiuory of Wolfu j'o 
"Weslrainster Abbey. 

19. Tbe cLiLvalrous MoDti;alni oUo died nobly. \^'lie[i 
biswountEsivere pronountud mortal, he expressed bis tEiatik- 
fubiess tliiit lie should die before Ibu surrender of Quebec. 
On being visiti,'il by llie ccuniiianiWr of the garrison, M. 
de R;im7»y, tind by tbe cninniiinilant Pe Xtoussetlon, he 
enlreatetl tbcni lo endearour tu sfit-ure tbe retreat of the 
army beyoml Cap Uouge. On De Rnmzay's pressing to 
receive bis commaniJs, he refused to interfere, and attilrrss- 
ed himself to his religious O^titleSr jiassing the rest of the 
liight with the bishop and \\'\s cunfessor. 

30. Before h« died, lie paid the victorious army this 
magnanimotis compliment, " Since it has been my iDisfor- 
tune to be discorafited and mcrt^lly woii^ded, it is a great 
tralisfa.ctioiii to me to be vnnquished by so brare aiiJ gener- 
ous an enemy." Almost his last act was to write a letter, 
recommending tbe French prisoners to the generosity of 
their victors, lie died at five oVIock on the morning of 
the IlLh of .September, and was burled in an escavation, 
made by the bursting of a shell within the prec:ncl!> cf the 
Ursuline convent. 

21. The battle had srarcely elosod before Bourg^ain- 
tille appeared in sight; but 1lie fate of Canada was deci- 
ded, the critical moment was gone. He retired to PoinEe 

ans Tremblts, where he encamped, nnd thence he rc(re^(ed 

f2 
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to Three Risers and Montreal. Had all ibe Frencb for- 
ces beeu conccinlriitcd under MontL-aiciv it is doubtful if 
the heroisoi of tiie British troops couM li&ve secured tlie 
victorj-, 50 great was llie vnlour displa/eJ. On tbe l7lL 
a iUg of truce came o^ut ofllie c\ty, and on tbe 18th acijiit- 
ulation wiis effected on boQourable terms to tlje Frtuchj 
w!io *er*: not made prisoner, but cojivejed home to ibeir 
own couQlry. General iMurraj' then assumed the coNimand. 

22. It \a aniverft&ttjr conceded that the Scotch High- 
lanJers coLiIribUled greati/ to tlie success of the enterprise. 
The French had formed the most frightful aad abslird 
notions of tiie " Sauvages d'Ecosse," as tliey tailed tbcm* 

23. Well was Great Britain rew,irdeiJ at Quebec for 
tbe wise measures she had adopted of employing the 
Highland clans. Tbey were composed of Bome of th« 
bravest and noblest of men. Tbey lay under ibe irujiuta- 
lion of disloyalty from tuiriug taken pnrt with Charle* 
Sluart in the rebellion of n4<5 ; hut gUdly entered into 
the Brittab service, and embraced the opport«t)ity of 
proving Lbeir attachmi^nl totlie more moderate and grate- 
ful bouse of Brunswick. The eoinmLiiiiJ of these forces 
wabi given to o£Heers chosen from amongst the most 
esteemed Scottiah families; a hardy and intrepid race of 
men was thus drawn into tlie army, who served the crown 
with fidelity, fought wilb ?abur, and conquered for Ea- 
gtand in every part of the "World. 

24. The battalion of Highlanders at Quebec was 
commanded by the Hon. Simon Fraser, son of that Lord 
Xdirat whg was beiieadeil for high treason. Eight hundred 
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of llie men belonged to tus own estate, aiitl six hundred and 
sill;' were JiddcJ by llie gentlemen oT llie counlrj'aL'ouniJ ; 
sa that the baltalion, commanded by *■' the Muster of Lav- 
at," consisted of fourtL-en liuriilred and slsty men. Tliej 
formeJ a splendid boii)-, wore the fidl Highland costume, 
winter aod summer, even in this rigorous tliroate ; their 
flrms Were musVet and broad-sword, whibt many wore the 
dirlc. In tk}i tlieir movements ttiej irere attended by 
their diafilniu^ the Rev. Roticrt Macpherson. The 
tem|:ierance and modvintioti of their behaviour looa over- 
came prejudii^e, and produced everywhere & favourable 
iinpression a& lo " the sons of the mountain.'^ 

2r7. The capture oT Quebec may be said to have deci- 
ded the fate of tile Fj-L'nch dominion in^Caa^ida. Joafibort 
time Genferal Aiiihersl with liis large force I'educed the 
strong forts of Ticonderoga and CrOWn Point; aud 
Genera! Prideaui, aided by Sir William Johnsoa and bis 
Indians, took Niagarn. 

SA. We hav« d^veit on tbis memorable period of our 
history at more lengtli tb:in usual, because vte wish every 
child in Cnnudii to Liiovr lioiv our domitiion here was wnn, 
9nd why it is that the flag of *' dear old Kngland" now 
floals ov«r the w^lh of Quebfic. 



Questions on Pari IL — Chapter 7. 

What «fe the diviainnd of Cha^ilcr VII \ 

j.—. I. U'li'il IB '.<aidl nf Wic denlli. cXthc Marquis de Vaudrnuil 1 Bj 

nhini wus \\f. ^ULCciiIfd ? Wh<il is laiil uI'Lib ad mini ■trillion t 

i, HiiW loiig JM Etcailtiarn-rjU continua jn pniver 1 Wh^t dii 

1^ ^«n t Wlui loru did be ercipt, tnd for nlut purpose t 
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3. GiM an account of Ihe reduction of Cape Breton. What it 
■aid of the battle of Fontenoy 1 And ifhat did the Canadians 
attempt 1 

4. For what purjmse were commissioners appointed 1 What ia 
flsid of the Canadian government 1 Give an account of their 
proceedings. U'hat efTect had this upon the Indians "i 

6. What royal edict wa« passed t What cflect had this edict 1 

What change took place in the fur trade 1 What was opened 

at Montrcnl 1 
II,— ]. Who succeeded Beauharnoie 1 By whom was I'e Galissoniere 

followed t 
III. — I. What system did l)u Quesne carry on 7 Where did he 

erect a fort 'i — 

2. What was dene by the Brilishi What remarkable man 
commanded the garrison 1 By whom was he met ^ Uhat 
orders did M. de Junionville issue 1 How was this mandate 
a 'swered 1 What nas ihc result 1 

3. What general contention was held 1 What was proposed 1 
Of whftt was this eTcntually the basis 1 

4. For what was England now preparing 1 What it said of 
the French fleet "i What is said of an English fleet 1 

IV.— 1. By whom was Du Quesne succeeded 1 How did his admin- 
itration open '{ What did Braddock neglect! Whatensued 1 
What was the fate of Braddock, mid how was the remainder 
of the army saved t 

2. How did these tro3ps distinguish tbemsehes t Whither did 
Ihe French retreat 1 

3. What is said of this success 1 What effect had these bat- 
llesi What is said of Washington] 

4. Who was now aentoutto Canada with iroopa 'I What did he 
obtain 1 Give an account of Ihe barbarous murder peipe- 

ff trated at Fort i-^dward, What effect did this produce 1 
fi. Where were the British troops aaccessful 1 What forta 
were captured 1 

6. How was the csmpaigp of 1759 opened ' HowwasCanada 
to be invaded 1 What did General Amherst undertake 7 How 
was he then to proceed 1 By ivhom was the force destintd 
for Quebec commanded 't Wliat was the destination nf 
General I'rideaux t 

7. What is said of Wolfe's army T What is said of the prep- 
arations made by Montcalm 1 Describe his force. Where 
did he range them 1 

8. ^Vhere did Wolfe make his first attempt, and with what 
result 1 What did he send to England "i Give an account 
of his prospect!. What appeared above the city 1 What 
balotr i WheT« did the fleet lie 1 
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•-8. What Is snid of Woife 1 What ptopoial ivaa made 1 Wni 
it ncrsdi'd In 1 Hdw did he ncL meanivhtle 1 
Oti V7hat Bide oT the St. Lawrcnee ilid Ibe Iroopa Unil \ 
Vi }iflt was diOiiG on tlic 1 3tli I Bill Lhi^ sui^ued 7 Ho;v dtd 
Ihc Ironps dewencl the Hivrr' 'i 

11. What is surprising in IhU event 1 Givti an arcounl af 
Caiilain JMfonald'a " ruae (He guerre" ^Miiit did the 
sokliur ihiiik wrs paflsin^l What quciiiim <lid cine nf ihe 
frtiitriea &»k '( Repeat the nliancr. W'heie did the blunts 
knd ? 

12. WhjLt remarli did VVuIRi in:ike 1 W'linl is said fif Ihe prwi- 
jHce 1 Hoiv WHS it Liverpnme I Whnm did they didnd|^s 1 
Hoir did iha gentni act 1 What Imd hti tlic pkaauru tn be- 
hold J 

13. Wlml Tvai Mniilcalm'a CDtidusion 1 Givo an accduDl of his 
prviceedings. 

14. WhaLermr did he uomtnLl 1 Describe the hasLjLut gallant 
ntlm-k. Hortdid llie Kiiglish adi'oiice ? What nrl.illcfy did 
they p'lsjijss 1 Hoiv »vns Ih-e (Jaj decided '-' VVhul in said rif 
the HigWaijJers i WJiat is said or Monlcalm and ^'V'olire ? 
Whaiiisaiduflhclr)jruwciisl Whiil is said uf their ^vounda % 
What is aiild of their I'ealh 1 

Ifi. Where ivoo Wulfo first iviHiitJcd ^ Where did h& retdve 
the fatal bluiv '{ Wh^t efTirt did he (nakc 'I Kepc.it his UsC 
cijiivtfsiilioii and iljin^ innrde. U'liat is saiii cif VVuH'e? 

17. Whil is pUijed cm ihe spul where he Jted 1 Where uaahs 
buriiid ^ llfliv 1VUS the new« receiveii in Uri'ain { Hhat 
rejni'Ein^ tmk place I Why wa* on« oounlTy village dc I ietlel; 
kfl in quietude 1 

IS- Uc3Cri1it his pcrsrin. Girc jin aceiiunl or his intended mar- 
riage, Whum did she marry, and when did tha die '' Where 
ii his TnonumE-nt erected. 

19. What ia siiid of JVInnlcalni 1 Ghe an instanrg of htB 
huraanily for hia oi'en. Ifmr did he pass the nighl preceding 
Ilia d«alh f 

itO. lUpeat iIjc complimenl paxi lo ihc British Iroope bj IVU<nt- 
etiUa. iVIcEilirJii one of ills last acta. When Aid h« die 't 
Where wDs he hiiri^cd 1 

21. What is said i,f IJjinailn f Whither did Bi^urgHinville rciire ? 
Wlrtl isaaiil of Ihe rreiieh fjrces I W'hai iias cflcclfd dii 
the 18th I On what ttrm* J Who then assumed the com- 
ma nd 'I 

23. WhnI is said rf Ilia Scotch HighJandcre ? What did Uwy 

S3- What i* told of Cr«ii1. DriUln I ' ( vlinja u'ere ibe dins 
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compoMd t Whf were ihqr thaug;ht diilojil 1 What ia 
aahl or them 1 To wh'tm wu the command of the ckiii 
given 1 What waa the consequerice T 

24. Who commanded the battalion of Highlander! at Quebec 1 
Of how many men did it coniiit ^ Detcribe their dress. 
DescritK their arms. What impresaton did Ihejr ]>roduce t 

25. Wliat maj be uid d the capture of Quebec 1 What suc- 
ceu had Generala Ambertt and Prideauz 1 

26. Why has this period in our hiitorjr been enlaryed upon t 
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CANADA UNDER THE BRITISH. 

COLONIAL BISTORT KXTEHDINQ THOU THE CONQtTIIST OF 

QUEBEC, 1759, TO THE UNION OF THE PSOVIKCES 

OF UPPER AND LOWER CANADA, 1S40, A 

PIBIOD OF XIOHTT-ONE TKAR8. 



CHAPTER L 

DIVISIONS. 

J. Mttory from tJie Conquest of Quebec, 1759, to the 
Treaty of Paris, 1763.—//. From the Treaiy of 
Paris, 1 763, to the Declaration of Indepetidence of 
the United States, 1774.—///. From the Declara- 
tion of Independence, 1774, to the Declaration of 
War, 1812. 

I. General History from the Conquest of 
Quebec, 1759, TO THE Treaty of Paris, 1763. — 1. 
At the time wben Canada came into the possession of the 
Britub, the population amounted to 65,000 perioi)|. Tfaer 
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consuted chiefly of cutliTators. a frtigal, iDtlustrious and 
moral race, and a noblesse who, tliougS) poor, were verj 
muL-h respecteij. Tiiere was besides a cansMerable body 
of lodiiins, wliD were convertei] to ibe Koman Catholic 
faith. 

2, The terms in favour of tiie Freiich resiilents were 
faiUifully anil eVea liberall)' fuHiSted by the British govern- 
ment. Cirit Bnd religion* liberty was grsnled to the 
Canadians, and great foibeiLrance and generosity vrere 
diaptiiyed bj the ca|.itora to the corHjuered. Unfortu- 
natelj^however, all offices were coniined to BriCisli subjects. 
These then consisted of military men and traders, many 
of whom wtrc ill fitted foir so unpoftant a atution. They 
showed too ofteo a bigoted spirit and a contenvptuoui 
disposition towards t!lie old inhabitants, ioclnding the 
noblesse. 

3. General Murray, wbo bad succeeded to the com- 
mand, eiotwithstaading this feeling on tlie pr^rt of the 
Gritisli officials strenujualy protected the Canadians with- 
out regard to the tgin|ilaints made agaiaHt bira to the 
ministry at Home ; and by this impartial conduct gained 
tlieir confidence. For some time after the capitulation IJie 
people were governed by military tribunals , but, soon 
after the concliuaion, of tbt peace, wliich left to France no 
trace of power in Noritti America, new courts of civil and 
eriniiDal jurisdiction were established, in wliicfa Llie laws of 
England were introduced. 

i. The Canadians were so grati^cd with tbti <-.liange 
which tliey experienced in com log under Ui« British rule 
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that, when George II. died towards the end of the jear 
1760, al! the French in Canada of any distinction went 
into mourning;. Though the conquest of Canacla was 
accomplished during his reign, yet so uncertain is life that 
he only lived to hear of this great accession to his empire- 
Jo Ihe midst of the hearty rejoicings of the people he 
was suddenly seized wilh illness, and expired in the 77th 
year of his age. 

5. His Majesty George Til. had the gratification of 
receiving the homage of his new subjects. The Chevalier 
Chaussegros de JJery a/id his lady were the first of his 
Canadian subjects that had the honour of being presented 
at court. The young and gallant monarch, on receiving 
Madame de Lery, who was a very beautiful woman, 
observed to her, " If all the ladies of Canada areas hand- 
some as yourself, I have indeed made a conquest." 

6. In the month of April the French army, which had 
been collected in the neighbourhood of Montreal under 
the command of the Chevalier de Levi, marched towards 
Quebec for the purpose of attacking and regaining it. A 
batlie was fought in the vicinity on the 27th, and after a 
furious contest for two hours General Murray, being 
overpowered by numbers, was obliged to return to the 
city with the loss of one thousand men. If this general 
was guilty of any rashne s in leaving his fortifi d position, 
he amply atoned for it by the vigour with which he placed 
Quebec in a state of defence, and held out against all 
opponents until the 15th May, when a fleet with troops 
under Admiral Swanton arrived just in time to save the 



city, and compelEed De Levi to retire wilh prccipitotian 
to ]\IonlreaI. 

7. Vaudreuil, tlie goreroor of Montreal, finding tbe 
ilangtr imminent, determifiicd lo lake bis last stand do 
behalf of French dominion in this city, and for this pur- 
[lone he called in all his dctachitieuts, tlius conrenlratiug 
liis remaining strength. He rnoreoTcr enlarged the forti- 
Bcatiotis for the dtlence of (he town, and converted sloops 
into armed Tesselii. 

8. In tlie menniiiiie Gonernl Miirraj, vrith as manjr 
troops as could be spared from Quebec, adTancctl towards 
the point of attack. Geueral Amlierst, with tte army from 
Oswego, appronched in sin opposite dir.ttion, both armies 
taking post near tlie citj^ in one day. Colonel Haviland 
with a strong delacbment \a.f en the south share of tlie 
St. Lawrence opposite to Montreal. Thus De Vmndreiiil 
found himsi^lf completely i^iirroimded and ahnost comjicIEed 
to surrender. 

9. On the 8th of fleptemberlie signnd the capitulation, 
by wliicli ^lontrcal and the whole of Cauaiiik were trans- 
ferred to British dominion. A few days afterwards tli& 
Fpencli troops were sent down to Quebec, and thence to 
France, not to serve again during the war. Thus was the 
last decisire act in ihe conquest of Canada performed w!f li- 
mit firing « gun or the loss nf a single life. 

lU. Vaudreuil nbrained (lie most liberal stipuhtinns for 
tbe good treatment of the pi-ople he had previously com- 
manded, parlicnlarly for the free exercise of tlie Tloman 
Catholic faith, and the preservation of the property belong- 
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ing to the religious coiumuaitieB. He even demanded tbtt 
the bishop should continue to be appoiated bj tbe Freocb 
mosarch; but tliis of course was refuted. Tbe posses. 
sioa of Caaada, as well as of all the adjoioiag eouatries, 
was coD&rmed to Britain bj tbe treat; of Paris, signed oa 
tbe lOtb of May, 1763. 

1 1 . While the negociations, wliicb issued in this treat;'} 
were pending, it seems tbat the murmurs of the French 
people, who did not lilce the idea of reliaquisbingCaDadaj 
reached the throne. The king immediatelj seat for bis 
BBgacious minister, tbe Due de Choiseul, to remoostrate 
with bim on tbe subject. That wil; statesmaa advised 
tbe monarch to allow Eagland to retam peaceable posses- 
sion of Canada. He remarked that, if the English had 
Bi much wisLO n as tbe; ought to bare, the; would almost 
pa; tbe Freacb a subsid; to retain it ; and he prophesied 
that the New Fngland States, from the deep>roote4 abhoi> 
rence which tbe; entertamed towards monarchical goverD- 
ment, would assert their ind^eadeace as soon as a foreign 
eoem; was removed from their neighbourhood. Tbia 
prediction was too soon verified ia the conduct of tbe 
British colonists in North America. 

II. From the Treaty op Farib, 1763, to thk 
Declaration of Indepcni>enc8 bt the United 
States or America, 1774'. — 1. The population from 
the time ot the conquest increased rapidl; b; the influx 
of British settlers. Trade with England was encouraged, 
and the capabilities of tbe countr; were more eitensirel; 
explored; and the Canadians now indeed began to enjo; 
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a liberly wliicii they [mi never before tasteil,snd a- i^egree 
of prosperity whtcrb made tb«m almost forge! I he shock 
thej had su^tniued by tlie nonduct of JVI, Bigot, llie finan- 
cier of the king of France, who had by his peculalioQ 
almost ruineil the mt^rcuntiLe porlion of tlie colaiii^ta. 

2, This interdant, as he wns called, liad llie entire 
maiingeiTtenl of the finances of the coloDy in his haii^Js, and 
took advantage of a paper currency, which had been faith- 
fully redeemed for upwards of lliirty years, and enjoyed 
unlimiltid credit to Gonireul his spui-ulatlona. This paper 
currency had been given as payment for thp expenses of 
the cini anti military estalylishRienls, and passed fredj, so 
that everything required by the French gorernment could 
be procured with it. Suddenly, however, white the Kn- 
glish were capturing the country by force of arms, the 
French monarch, as if resolved of deslroyinglilic commerce 
and prospects of hia aubje'Cls, r«ru:<ed \o pay the bills of 
■Bichange passed fay Bigot. By this a't lie involved in ruin 
not odI/ all wlio possessfd these bills but nil who possess- 
ed any piper eiirrent-y. 'I his amounled at thf: period to 
tfie iinnieiisc sum of £^,000,000 aLeHing. The only 
compensation received for thjft Large sum was four per ceut. 
Ofl the Original ralcie- 

3. During this year Montreal suffered frora a dreadftd 
lire, which broke out iti the bouse of one Livingtitoiij, and 
was Dvasioued by hot nsbes being carried iato the garret 
to make 8'Da|>. The wiint of engines, anJ the prevaleace 
of a very high wind, were favourable to the spreading ot 
the coiiilagrotion, wliicb was only stopped at la^t by pull- 
ing down a part of the Uopital dea Snurs in Nctre 
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Dame Street. One hundred and eiglit houses were de- 
stroyed, and two hundred and fifteen families reduced fa 
the greatest distress. This was in the Lower Town ; but, 
three years afterwards, another fire broke out in the Upper 
or Western part of the town, which raged with incredible 
fury, unlil it had consumed ninety houses, two churches anil 
a large charity-school. Nothing could exceed the kindness 
displayed towards the sufferers ; a considerable sum was 
raised in England, and s^nt to their relief, but many were 
reduced to great poverty notwithstanding all the efforts 
made to aid them. The population of Montreal was at 
this time about seren thousand. 

4-. In order to conciliate the Canadians,, the English 
law, which had at first been introduced amongst them, was 
changed for the " Coutume de ParisP the ancient system 
to which they had been so long accustomed. The French 
language was also directed to be used in the law courts, 
and other changes were made, which could not fail to be 
gratifying to the Canadian people. 

t). The momentous period, when the English colonists 
threw off their allegiance to the Mother country rather 
than submit to be taxed without being represented in the 
Imperial Senate, now approached. The French Cana- 
dians, however, though pressingly invited to assist, refused. 
They were aw»e of the blessings they enjoyed under the 
British government, and willingly submitted even to the 
Stamp Act, which caused so great a revolt amongst their 
neighbours. 

111. From the Declaration of Independence, 
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1774, TO THE Declaratio?* of VV'An. 1812. — 1. 
Tiie lirst Congress of wbaL h nuw tmlEed '■ TIjc Untied 
tflatus" met in Philadelphia on the fttli of September, 
1774-. !l iH rem.itkiihlie tbat one of tlieir first olijecta 
after obtiiining llieir own independiL-iiicc: was to Evtlempt to 
soize on thecouiitrj' iLey Ijadassisleil England to conquer. 
It ]'s n singular fact I lint the money^wliitli it wa? endiiavour- 
eii to levy Ujioa llie New Engtanders and their fellow- 
colanisls, aad wljitli in a great measure caused the rupture, 
was for lliu express puri'osc of iJefraying llic great es|ieri- 
aes irirurretl by England in tLe cajilure df CniiaJa. 

2. Having resolved to tnvade Canada, the AinericaiiB 
entered il fn llie fall of 1775 iu two direttions, by Lake 
Clmirtpluin find by llie sources of the Kennehi;c River. 
The first diri^ion iinde)" General Montgomery ivas very 
successful. After obtaining posses.sion nf Ticonderoga, 
Crown Point and St. Jolins, !ie advanced toiTards Mon- 
treal. Uifl forec was very considerable, while lliere were 
llul few British soldiers in Canada. General Carl«toi], 
wLo sutceeded General Murray in tlie tniEitary command, 
had been repulsed at LonguieJ ; so that Montgomery haO 
only to tale possession of the city, which lie HiJ on the 
19lb of November. The naval force in the Kiver and all 
tbe military stores and provi^ioDs were surrendered into 
fcis hands, and Genera! PrescoCl with tbe volunteers and 
soldiers became prisoners of war. Finding plenty of 
wootlen cloth to tbe city, General Montgomery toot the 
opportunity of new-clothing his troops, who had suffered 
iniicli from the severity of the weather. 
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3. Thft stcond diTiaion of the American orroj- under 
Genera] Amold renchcii the St. Latrience on llie 9tlj of 
Kovtintier. They had travereed willi ilreadftl fatigue 
the forests and swrnnps in (he District of Maine, and 
arrived at Point L^vi, opposite Quebec, worn-out ftodl 
dispirited. Qurbf^c wa» at tliis time defenceless: and, 
bad General Ainold been aMe to cross tie Bitlt, tbat 
capital, ami with it tlie lerritor;' of Cnnada, must Iibtb 
parsed into the Imnds of the Americana. Fortunatt;lf nil 
the shipping liod lieea remoTed to ihe other ^de, scid it 
was not utilil tbe Hth lliat he "was able to croEs orer^ 
Be tanded live hundred men ai ^'olfe's Cow, and vruited 
near that ptai:e in the hope of beiog join-ed hy Montgom- 
ery from Monlreat. 

4. General Carlelon, the Britisb Governor, Traa at this 
time occupied with )iis troops near JVIonlreal iii eiideairour'' 
ing to repulse Momgomery. The latter wislied [o efl'ect 
a junction with General Arnold, tliat lliey miglit unitedly 
attack tlie fortress. Perceii-ing tliat the safety of the 
country tlepended upon The possession of Qnebec, Carle- 
iDn effected a masterly movement to reach that pSace. In 
Ihi* he rtns assisted by Captain Boochelte, of the Royal 
Navy, gjand-father of the present Deputy Surveyor 
General of Canada, J o*eph Bouthette, Esq., who convey- 
ed hiiR through the American forces by night in a canoe 
with muffled paddles. He arrived at tbe Citadel of 
Quebec OD the 19lh, wbiUt the Americana thought him 
busily engaged with Montgoroery near Montreal. 

5. General Carletcm'a arrival at Quebec w«i biiied 



with grtftt joyby th« Capadians, who vJed wilh the Cll^3e5t 
Bnlisli soldiers in prepftHng for defence. Tlie force 
under his cannnnpd amQunleil Lo gply eigbl'evD Wndred 
m^n. Not more; ttiao tbrt'e liundreil and fift}' wern regU" 
lars, of whom two hundred and thirty were Fraser'a 
Highlanders, who had settled in the country, nod were 
re-emboditiiJ multr Colonel McLtan. Tlje remaiQJer 
were four liUDdred anJ iifty Hpamen, and a galluut band 
composed of Canadian niilitiu and nrtificers. 

6. The American g'^nerals had now effected a juactioii 
of (heir forces, and summoned the fortress to surrender. 
This was at once rejected. After [Jiishing the siege during 
the toonth of December without any prospect of success, 
MoDtgomery determined upon making a night-attnct. 
This ioteiLlion soon became knonn to General Carkton, 
who made esery preparation to defeat the eaemy. The 
governor, wilU (he ofEcers and gentlemen off duty, took 
up their quarters for several daysatthe Recollet Convent, 
where they slept in their clotlies. 

7. Duriug this mDntb''3 siege the American rifle-men 
kept up an unintermitting fire upon (he sentinds,and threw 
from forty to iifty shells every night into the city. The 
inhabitants became so accustomed to the occurrences of a 
siege that they cea&ed to regard them with alarm, nil joiu' 
ing cheerfully in bearijig arms and perforniiug the duty of 
soldiers. 

8. Two strong parties were formed on 3 1st December, 
one under IMontgomery, the other under Arnold, whose 
local knowledge of Quebec was accurate. They were to 
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advance from opposite sides and meet at the foot of 
Mountain Street, then force Frescott gate and reach the 
Upper Town. 

9. The besiegers approached the City with the most 
careful silence, aided bj the raging of a fuprous storm. 
Advancing by the road which winds round the face of the 
rock, the army was crowded into the "narrow pass which 
led to the gate. Notwithstanding every precaution the 
confused noise of the approaching troops rose above the 
conflict of the elements, and struck the watchful ear of 
the outer sentinel, who, receiving no answer to his chal- 
lenge, roused the British guaid. 

10. The party, who defended the battery, consisted of 
Canadian militia, with nine British seamen to work the 
guns. They kept a close watch, and, as soon as the day 
broke, discovered the troops marching in the snow. Orders 
were given to make no movement ; and the Americans, 
having halted at the distance of fifty yards, sent forward an 
officer to reconnoitre. On his return the troops marched 
forward with a quickness and precision deserving the 
highest praise. The English then opened a tremendous 
fire from the artillery which commanded the path ; the 
groans which succeeded plainly revealed the enemy ; and 
it was not until every sound in answer to their fire bad 
died away that they ceased their cannonade. 

11. The enemy having retired, thirteen bodies were 
found in the snow. Montgomery's orderly serjeant, des- 
perately wounded, but yet alive, was found and brought 
into the guard-room. On being asked if the General 
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hiinsdfltail been Icilled, he evaded Ihe qUestiOTi "by reply- 
ing tliat lie haJ not seen him for some lime. Tliis faitbrul 
gerjeant died in about an hour aflerwards. It was not 
ascertsiued that tli« American G«;Heral had been killed 
ucitil GeDerql Corletou, anxious to learn tlie truth, sent to 
enquire if any ot the pfi$ChOt:rs would identiry tlie body. 
An officer consenting accompanied the aid-de-camp to 
Ihe "Pri^sde Vii/e^' guard, and pointed out elie body, 
pf ooouiicing over it a glowing euloigium on Monlgomery'ij 
bravery. His two aids-de-cainp were also recognised 
amoog Ihe slnin. 

12. This brare man had fought by (hie side of Wolfe 
on the PlninS of Abraham ; but^ manjing an American 
lady, the daughter of Judge Livingston, he imbibed the 
polilics of his lather-in-lsw's family, and joined the cause 
of the colonists agains>L Ihe Mothei Country. The eic- 
cellence of his qunLLtiea and di«[)Dsition procured hiui ua 
upcommon share of private affection and esteeni' After 
hb deatii Ihe CoRlineolal Congress ordered a magniUcent 
cenotaph to be erected lo his memory in St. Paui's 
Church, New York. Hither lia remains were removed 
in 38JS by (be desire of his widow, am! with the permis- 
sioD of the ihea British Governor, Sir John Sherbrooke. 

13. In the meainlime Arooldiwhohad been repulsed at the 
opposite side of the town, took the command,8nd attempted 
still to maintaiu his ground ; but tlie dis[iinled Mate of ha 
jneu rendered him unable to keep up more than an imper- 
fect bloi;li:ade at the distance of three miles, which be at 
ksl abandoned. Id the whole attack upon Quebec tin 
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Americans lost about one hundred killed and wounded^ mnd 
NX ofQcers of Arnold's dirision, inclusire of the loss at 
Pris de Ville. The BritUb bad one officer and seven- 
teen men killed and wounded. The number of tboee wfao 
surrendered was four hundred and tweuty-six. 

li. Quebec has been tire times asMuIted. First, in 
16'29, when, in the infancy of the colony, it fell into tJie 
bandsof the English. Secondly, in 1690, after its natu- 
ral capabilities for defence had been improved, when it 
successfully resisted the attack of Sir William Phippsi 
Thirdly, in 1759, when, after the battle of the Plains of 
Abraham, it was once more won for England by VV olfe. 
Fourthly, in 1760, when, having been threatened during 
the winter, it was unsuccensfully besieged by De Levi, and 
lastly, in 1775, when, after it had sustained an unsuccess- 
ful siege and blockade of six months, General Arnold was 
obliged to abandon his camp in despair. 

15. In the month of May reinforcements having arriv- 
ed from Britain under General Burgoyne, the Canadians 
were enabled to drive the Americans from the Province. 
Notwithstanding this in 1777 General Burgoyne and a 
great number of British troops were obliged to surrender 
as prisoners of war to General Gates and the Bepublicao 
Army at a village near Saratoga. The disaster had an 
important bearing upon the events of that period. 

16. The army of the ill-fated Burgoyne was the best 
equipped and most efiTective that had entered the field du- 
ring the contest. High bopis were entertained of its suc- 
cess; but the insunnountable difficnltiei of the country, 
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the inclement weatlier anil the energy ond skill of (he 
0|tpon«nls were its ruiii. Two successive actionit — tlie 
first a rictory — tbe second, a defeat — hiisCti:iied tLe fat^ of 
this arm/, wbicli had been liarasstd by faliaue and iiniief- 
fuKitiy aupjilicd. EinbairasseJ by lieavj' rains and deep 
Toais as well as by the number of tbe ivaundfid, it retreat" 
ed for liiree d^ys, nnJ on (liir I8tb of iSeptcniber togk up 
its iinsi stand above (lie Fisbkill River, To relreal far- 
ther was itnpraclicvlile. The AuiericaDS swarmed pn 
every side in >ov(rw|ie[tning numbers; MJpplies failed; 
water could be got cnly at the jirice of Uuod, fop tbe 
rii-er w;is guarded by ibfi dtadly rifle ^ whilst erery part 
of ibe camp was exposed to llic enemy's cannon And the 
marksmnnS aim. There was no pJace of sal'tly ; as long 
as they Usted, th^y were slint down like deer. For tux 
days the s]-irit of Engfish chivalry wouJJ not how; a,t 
lenglli hmigcr and toiJ, Ihe deadly sickness and llie hope- 
less stnijsglu could no longer t>e borne, and tliey yieldedi 

17. Thi\ long mir terminntcd in "17S3 by ihe inde- 
pendence of btl llie colonies that bad united B^mst Britain. 
Tlie issue, unfaTourable or at least mortifyiog to the 
Mother Country, -was atlended with considerable advan- 
tage to Canada. Thia arose from a large Lody of 
Loyalists^ who expatmled thcmsckes from the United 
States and took refuge in lier territories. They rectived 
liberal grunts of land, and laid ihe foundalion of that 
prasperily which has since so eminently diatingnisheil 
Canada West. 

18. His late Majefity, Williani the IV., visited C&Dftda 
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ID 1787. He then commanded the Pegasus, of eigbtj- 
four guDs. He landed at Quebec on the 14>tfa of Aagust, 
and on the 18th of September made bis entrance into 
Montreal. He was received and entertained with all th? 
honours due to his illustrious rank. Having landed and 
passed sometime at Sorel on his return, be sanctioned the 
change of name to his own — William Heary; by either 
of which appellations it is now known. 

19. Lord Dorchester, having assumed the goveroment 
in 1787, brought forward, a few years afterwards, a plan 
of government better suited to existing circumstances) 
and intended a& nearly as possible to resemble the foitn of 
the British Constitution. £y this act the Colony was 
divided into the two Provinces of Uppef and Lower 
Canada, and a Legislature was established in each. In 
pursuance of this act the first Provincial Parliament of 
Lower Canada met at Quebec on the 17th of December, 
1792. 

20. General Frescott was appointed Governor in this 
year, and several Legislative Acts passed for the improve- 
ment of the Province. It was found, however, that the 
Land Granting Department had managed to grant to 
each other large and valuable tracts of the Crown Lands 
to the injury of vast numbers of settlers and emigrants. 

21. The aftairs of the Province at this period were en* 
trusted to Sir Robert S. Milnes,as Lieutenant Governor. 
Id 1803 a decision of the Chief Justice at Montreal 
declared slavery inconsistent with the laws of the coun- 
try, and a few individuals in that conditioa received a 
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grant of Fricedom. Sir Jnmes H. fraig was appointed 
Governor Geiiep;il in 1607. The PrariricP filill conlinued. 
to enjoy peac:e, and its trade ftourishetl and increiiS'ed 
rapiillf. Diffeceiicta., however, iinCortunalelj' arose be- 
tween tlie Gorernor and tlie House of Assembly. 

22. In ISIO the resolutions oFthe Hou^ expiellingthe 
Judges, the pledge of tlie House to pay tlie ciril list, and 
the e^tpulsion of JuiJge Sewell by vote led to the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament. Tbis, with the sujipression of a 
French pfiper, called *' Zc Ctinadhn?* Ijio seizure of its 
press and llie impiisonmeDt df it:^ printer qd^I six others, 
gB.Te great offence. Some very iiiiaginatiFe persons gave 
lo this period the name of tlje " reign of terror," 

23. Sir George Pre?o*t succeeded to tlie administra- 
tion of Cntiada, I8ll, b3 Governor General, and Ihe 
following year the United States declared wai- against 
Great Britain. 



Questions on Part III. — Chapter 1. 

Whal lire Ihe divisinn* ut this dinp'tr 1 
I — 1. U hut iiumbur ot iciitialiilaiits IijlcI CanDda nt tha time of Ihft 
iC'>rn|!li?^I { I'esCrihL' Ihem. Wlicit is siiid of the Indiana 1 

2. VVIiat in BU'd ii( ihn British gnvcmniciit t \Mi3t itaA gr-ir^l- 
ed IJ the Cnnadiuiia 'i W)ijt caiibs i>r cntriphiint ivaa siiLl 
Icl^ i '■'C ivhain -did. these cnnaLst I What spirit did Llieae 
officerft shoiv / 

3. Hniv did lienefal Murrd>' act T III what m&Mher were the 
^leoplp g>>verii»d f 'Wiial. new ciurts were iiisiilulsd t 

4. Hitw (hd ihft L'ouodifins eviinre their regard fur Uie BHii^h t 
\Vhat is said ori.Jeorgfi lihu l(. 1 What le ^uid ol' his deniji f 

5. Wh:! ftral received lliG hotnli^i^ nf llie Oauadiuns I Who 
first viiiif.d the ciurl of Gtiir^u ihe III. 7 Whal apecch wh* 
IDade ]»•[ Ih-B bin^ lo Atadaiue dt L tj t 
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6. Whit is iaid of De I^*i 1 Give an account of the battle. 
What ia said of General Murray 1 What then arri»td 1 

7. VVhat course did Vaudreuil lake t Gire an account of the 
arrangemenls. 

8. Who advanced from Quebec 1 From nhat direction did 
General Amhcrgt approach 1 Where was Colonel UaviUnd 
stationed t In what situation did Vaudreuil Gtid him- 
sein 

9. What ia said of thii capitulation ? Wh'iiher ivere the French 
troops aent 1 In what manner was lbs performed t 

10. What stipulations did Vaudreuil exact 7 What did be 
demand 1 Wu this granted 1 When was this conquest 
confirmed ? 

11. What occurred in France 1 For whom did Louis send 1 
What did Choiscul advisa 1 What remark did he make 1 
Wh^t did he prophesy 1 Wna this prediction verilied "i 

II. — 1. What fjllowed the conquest, of Canada by llie British 1 
What did the Canadians begin to enjoy 1 What is said of 
M. Bigot t 

2. What is said of the finances 1 Of ivhat did lie take advan- 
tage 1 For what purpose had this paper been passed 1 Of 
what was the French moiiBri-h guilty 'J Whf) ivere involved 
in ruin by this act t To what sum did this currency 
amount 1 W'hatcompensatiun vres' received 1 

3. What calmity desola'ed Montreal] What caused it to 
spread, and how was it stopped 1 Relate the particulars of 
tlie second fire. What relief wos afi';rde<l to the Hutferers 1 
What WBS the populaiion of Montreal at this [leriod 1 

4. What change in the law was introduced at this time i What 
other changes 1 

&. What momentous ])eriod non approached ? What was the 
conduct of the Frenah Canadians t To what act did they 
submit t 
III —1. When did the first Ji^ongress meet T What was one of 
their flrst objects 1 For what purpose was the money raised 
which dused the rupture 1 

2. In what quarters did the Americans invade Canada 1 What 
wasihe success of the first division 1 Was his force consid- 
erable 1 Wlial is said of General Carlcton t When did 
Montgomery enter Montreal 1 VVhat was surrendered to 
him t What did he find in the city, and to what use did he 
ap|ily it t 

3. When did the second division reach the St Lawrence 1 
Pescribe iheir sufierings. In what state was Quebec at thia 
time 1 What must have been the result if Arnold had 
crossed the fiiver 1 Whither had the shipping been removal t 
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Where did he laiul hit nieii^ >rd frir wlinni did ha ivH.il 1 
4- WSere iviis Gentrat CarkUm 1 Whai wns ihe ol'jri^t of 
MnnL^DUiery l VVtiat movemenL iliil Carleiun eflViJt 3 By 
ivhoBc BBfislhnce ? Huw wns ihis acconoplialbed 1 When 
did he arrive V 

5. Hqvi was hi« nrrifQl lipili'd ' TVbnl amnunl !>r (ipree diil he 
pi^ssess 'i Whul smouiit of regulurs t Wtial QruguiiL of 
ssilira and Dnilil*:^ 'I 

6. What is joid of iliE American irpmr.rfllsl What nss Iht 
reply ! Wlint ivtis. Ihc dctermiiialicii fif Mont gome ry T 
Did this iiii|i*nLiQii lrrLiis|]ire > VVIiiit (irecsiilion naa Lnken t 

7- Give an arcauiil uf ttie Biege. What is I4id of Ihe inhoti- 
itanta i 

8. Wh.-at tooli place on Che 3U1 Ckc. 7 Whnl ivaa tlie |>laii of 
allaicfe 1 

9. Ue>^ritke Iheir af'P™^'^'^' ^^ '" '^'hn.t was Iho aririj" cioirded I 
" hat is anid or ihf. noise «f ihc trooii.i '( 

10. Who ilcrended Ihc lialCcry '( VVhot did Ihey iliscorcr 1 
What ordera trcre gi*eii I "What ia said iil Ihe lrlJf^(la 1 
Whol iTQ* Ihen iIdue by ihe Cngliih ■? l^'h^t succeeded '{ 

IL Hyiv iniiny bodisit ivcre fLtiinJ ■? \Vh : was brought into 
ihfi jiiard-rown ! What ia mid nC him i Hgw did tjerieral 
Carlelon Iry trt ajrertain Ihe fact 1 Who recog^niinl ihe 
Cdrpse nf MoritgO'iiicry ? Who besides wcje Ci)iinii nhiOii^t 
the >dend i 
12. How rame General ^In-nlgiimery to embrac* Ihe Americsn 
cnusi! 1 What ii ^aid gf him ? Wlifre is Ka tnoruHienl 
erected ! When na» his lodj" retnrived Kn rv'^w SorJt 1 

13» Who lutfk (he criiiimnnd 1 What is said of ArnoM 7 What 
nas (Ite loss- cf llie AcnerieaUB 1 What was tfaa loaa of tliia 
Brinish 1 

14. Hdh' manr tirncK has Q.ueb'ec bi?Bn aasailetl t Finl, Secoti'i]- 
ly, Thirdiy, Fuudhly. Lmtly, wiUi what resull ( 

15. What were tlii^ Canadians cnahlud In dn In 177M 7 What 
disaatsT bcfel ihe Xriliali in 1 77lS '( What n said of this '( 

16. In irhrit condlliiin was the arm^' nf liurgoyne < Whal 
vQUFcd it<i ruin I \^'hat is laicl at the l.wo aclionf ? De- 
arribc iu condition. Whikt ia aaid. of Ihe Americana 1 
VVh:il cii~ ttie sLlu3liuii ni' the army I lluvf ion^ did tbcy 
resist ^ 

ITr When wan the [leace ^^ilh the United Stales jeHlid ' What 

i* sn'i I or ihe i:iaue 1 llow (lid l\\\a ari«<: 1 Uuw were lltajr 

renardtil '( 
18, VVIieii dill his iile Mojejly *isii Canada I Wlieiu did he 

liiiri, iiid lo whjit plate did he proceed ' How wbi bo 

received 1 Whiti iit-'curred tin hii folurit I 
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19. What neir plan of go?emtnent wai noir adojited t Uow 
tra« the colony divided 1 When did the fint Parliament 
meet t 

20. What in said of General Pretcott 7 Whet is aaid ofthe Land 
Granting Uepariment i 

21. To whom were the afinira of the Provinee now entrusted 1 
What decision was mude with regard to slarerj 1 Who waa 
sent out in 1S07 t Did the Province flourish 1 What 
difference aroce 1 

iZ2. What led to the dicaolution of Parliament t What gave great 
oQence 1 What name was given Vi thii peririd t 

23. Who succeeded to the adinii^iatraUon t When did the Uni- 
ted dilates declare war against Great Britain t 



CHAPTER II. 

DITIfllONS. 

I. General History, from the Declaration of War, 
1812, to the Peace of 1S14 and 1815.— Ji. From 
the Treaty oj Peace, 1815, to the Commencement 
of Disturbances, 1832. —III. From the Commence- 
ment of Disturbances, 1832, to the End of the Insur- 
rection of 1838. 

I. General History from the Declaration op 
War, 1812, to the Treaty of Peace, 1815. — I. 
The Americans, having declared war against England, 
determined to inrade Canada, where thej'' supposed the 
mass of the people would receive th^m with open arms. 
Far from thia being the case, as soon as it was known that 
war was proclaimed, the Canadians rose with a noble spirit 
in defence of their country. Four battalions of Militia 
were instantly raised, and the Canadian Voltigeurs were 
organized and equipped in theshortspace of six weeks by 
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Ifie IJberalitj' of ihe yoiMg Caiiadian gentry, train among 
whom they we-rc gallantly olliirfred. 'I'lie new Gottrn-or, 
Sir George Prerost, assemblnd the Legislature ; Go?»>r()- 
mmt paper, bearing inlefest, and pijahU in Bills of Es- 
change on EngSaDii, was substituted for mosiey, to preveitt 
tbe specie from going lo tlieUmtec] States. The Citadel 
of Qiieber. wa» gtiard«d by Ipbnbitants of ihe town, proud 
of tlie (lutj and of llie confidence reposed in tliem. Every 
descriptio'O oT force W3» put into aclitily^ and our old 
friends, llie Jnilians, now a wry different race from iho'fi 
of whom you liave re:id in the early wurs, caiitc from thvir 
forest Eiome», to arm in defiance of their country. 

2^ Tbe Mine feeling was innnifesled in tjppe^r Canada. 
Tliis portion <t( tbe i^ountiy is peopl^il with Briiish fmi- 
grants, and (he imporlanl body of Keltler* from the United 
States, of wLkL'h we have alrL'aily spoken, and uhicEi is 
gener.illy known in Canada by tlie nan)c of tfac I oyali!-ls 
or United Empire Loyalists. The goi^emtneot of ihU 
Province iTO! entrusted (o General Brock, n straiglilfor- 
wurd politic i.aiL, and an a\)\n, active and f>pirifci! soldier. ^ 
3. in July the American General lliiU vrith a forre of 
twenty-Five Imndr^d inen crossed over from Detroit, and 
entered llie Western Distriit, where lie iwued a proclama- 
tion inviliug tl]e intisbitnnts to join bia staniltirO. At lliii 
time the Brilish force On the frDfttier was nearly nominDlt 
tnd could oiTerliltte resi<>(nncc. Asaoon as General Brotk 
heard of tins invasion, liu prorogued the rafliam^nt then 
sitlin^ at Toronto, amd proceeded iTistward. He arrived 
on tbe I2tb of August at Amher&tbiLfg, where he mitt^v 
OS 
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ed about three hundred and thirty regulars, (ind four hun- 
dred militia and six hundred Indians. Hull, whose force, 
weakened by sickness and sending away two detachments, 
is said by (his time not to hare exceeded eight hundred 
effectire men, retreated across the River, withdrawing the 
cancon prepared for the siege of Amherstburg, and shut 
himself up in Detroit. General Brock, instantly crossing; 
over,advance<I upon the fort and prepared for an immediate 
assault. A white flag, however, appeared from the walls, 
and a capitulation was signed, by which the whole Ameri- 
can force, including the detachments, were made prisoners 
and sent to Montreal. Loud and just complainb were 
made by the Americans against the conduct of Hull, who 
was afterwards tried and condemned to be shot, but was 
spared on account of his age and former serrices. 

4, A few months after the surrender of Hull the Ameri- 
cans collected a large force on the Niagara frontier. On 
the 13tb of October this force crossed over into Upper 
Canada at Queenston, and overpowered the detachment 
stationed there. General Brock was then at Fort George, 
lower down the Kiver ; but such was his ardour that with? 
out waiting to collect his troops he immediately hastened 
to the spot. Putting himself at the bead of a small party, 
which was still resisting the enemy, he fell fighting valiantly 
near the spot on which the monument to his memory was 
afterwards erected. For some time the Americans had 
possession of the heights j but they were dislodged, and thp 
greater part made prisoners by Genera! Sheaffe, who auc- 
ceeded to the command. 
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5. A temporary truce ensued in this f]Uarler for some 
time. It wns iiiterru[>teil by a ridiculous gascoiiatle and 
imprudent attempt at invasion on the 2.0lli bdJ 2Sth of 
NoTcmber near Fort Erie by the Americnn General 
Smythe. An equally absurd olteinp-t was made at tbe 
aame time by the British Naval Force on Late Ontario 
against SacUetc's Harbour, the chief American seaiiort. 
Tlicseverity of the season caused a suspension ofhostilitiea. 
An altfickj however, was made on Ogdcnsbiirgby CapLnin 
M'Donell, who, crossing llie St. Lawrence on the ice, 
droTe out tlic garrison, and nbtsined possession of elevea 
pieces (if cannon and a considerable quantity of stores. 
The only important ndrantage gained during the winter 
WS9 by General Proctor, who on the 22nil January tocik a 
large number of prisoners with their General Wilkinson 
Bear Detroit. 

6. As soon as tte ii;e disappeared Tr&m Lalce Ontario, 
the Americans came out of Sackett's Hiarbour with % 
superior nava! force. The pinn of tLEs campaign was 
limited lo lliecOTHiucil of Upper Cnnaila, which, as it was 
defended by only twenly-onc iiundrtd regular troops^ wb$ 
■considered almost iCcrtain. Oa tbe 27tli of April tliey 
landed -it and took possession of York (Totonto), then the 
capital of Upper Chi.fldB, destroyed the fort an'l ptiblic 
builditigii, and fr>rced frenera! -Slieaffc to retire towards 
Ri^g&ton. 

7. Id less than a niontli afterwards they drove General 
Viucent from Fort George a1 the eatrance of tlie Niaeara 
riVT, lh«(i considered (be chief military position in iba 
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Province. They floon obtained posMssion of the wfaole 
Niagara Frontier, then containing a yery large proportion 
of the population of Upper Canada, General Vincent wms 
obliged to retire to Burlington Heights near the western 
extremitj of Lake Ontario. The Americans had advanced 
u far as Stony Creek with the intention of dislodging 
them, when Jl.ieutenant Colonel Harvey, now Sir John 
Harvey, conceived and executed a plan of surprising them 
in the night. Before day he entered their camp, consisting 
of thres thousand men, with only seven hundred and four 
soldiers, killed and wounded a grent number, and captured 
two generals and one hundred and twenty prisoners. This 
H0air BO disconcerted the Americans that they r^turn^d 
hastily to Fort George, leaving the communication with 
part of Niagara Frontier open to the British, and perhaps 
eventually saving the whole of the Province. 

8. On the 23rd of June two American armed vessels 
were gallantly captured by the British troops at lale-aox- 
Noix in Lake Champlain, and in July the barracks at 
Blackrock and Flattsburg were destroyed. An attack on 
Sackett's Harbour, however, by Sir George Prevost, on 
which great hopfs were formed, completely failed. On 
the lOth of September Comraodoie Perry captured the 
whole British Naval Force on Lake Erie. 

9. To add to this series of disasters. General Proctor 
was defeated near Detroit by General Harrison. This 
General brought with him a body of combatants hitherto 
unkrown in warfare,, the Kentucky mounted riflemen, 
accustomed to ride through th$ woods, and using their 
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wespons with astonUlilng slcill. Becelving tlie fire of the 
British, tluty galloped forwaril amohgst tlitm, ant! in a few 
mieiutes spi-cad a g£tieraE confusian thrDUgh the r^inks. 
Tbe Imlians sustniDeil the loss of (lieir ehi'tf Teciimscli, 
one of tbe bravest of liie brae**, R^d equalJy rfislinguished 
bj policy apd eloquence, Tlie main oliji'-ct of lu& life bad 
lieeD to unite bis folloners In n grand confederacy against 
the AiD{;ric)tns. Id his enmity to ihcm lie had wartnlf 
attached himself 10 ttie BHti^i, and iiided tliem in suc-ccs- 
sive victodes. General Proctor was obliged to relpeat to 
Biirtinglon iIeigJiif,Trliere he coulJonly rally two hundred 
ueiif with whoiQ he joimed tlie Niignra army. 

10. Tn tlie fail of the year tbe American Forees were 
assembled on Lakes Ontario and Cliamplain with the 
intention of miLking ft combined attack on Montreal, the 
success of which wouU douliHess have plated the whole 
of the Upper Province in their hapds. On tbe SHtof 
October General l-ljiin{>tDn eotcred Lower Canada from 
Lake ChampLain with an army of from sis to seven thou- 
sand men. On (he 26th he ■rame to Colone! De Sala- 
berry*s position on the Chateauguay river, where he met 
wilii a nohEe re^istntice from lb« little detichment that 
formed the advaace of tlie CritiiFh army. It was slmost 
entirely composed of Datives of Lower Canada, aod its 
Bumbers have been variously e»timoted. 

I). This brsTC ciScer was himself a Canadian, belong- 
ing lo ore of the oldest and most distinguished families, 
and had served with the British army in vnrioiis parts oF 
(he World, To great activity and personal courage he 
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united militarj science and experience, and possessed tbs 
entire conGdence of his troops. He availed himself of 
every advantage which (be thickly wooded country afford- 
ed, and poured in a deadly fire. The example, which ths 
gallant Colonel thus set. was nobly followed by the men, 
every one of whom made sure of his object. The los of 
the Amencans was considerable, whilst Colonel de Ssls- 
berry had only two men killed and sixteen wounded. 
General Hampton returned to Flattsburg, where Iiis armj 
dwindled away by sickness and desertion. 

12. Meantime the large expedition under General Wil- 
kinson, having crossed Lake Ontario, entered the River 
St. Lawrence, and passed the British fort of Prescott on 
the night of the 6th of November. It was a beautifol 
moonlight night, and lie might have reached the Island of 
Montreal the next day, had he continued his route without 
interruption. Fortunately, however, he thought proper to 
land portions of his troops at different places on the St. 
Lawrence in quest of imaginary obstacles to his passage. 
These unnecessary delays gave time to Sir George Pre- 
vost to hear of his coming, and to call out the Militia, who 
were assembling from every part of the country, and en- 
abled the detachments also from the garrisons of Kingston 
and Prescott to overtake him. 

12. Near Cornwall Wilkinson received despatches 
from Hampton, declining the expected co-operation with 
him. He found too that the population was hostile to the 
Stales, and attached to the British government. He 
resolved to give up his«ttack upon Mpntreal, and rctirp 
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to i*intfr ()uarterB, The American Geneptil Boj'd willi 
tbe elite of liie tifiay m^Lrciied, at tliis time too, against 
tlie BrilUh General Morrison, who comraandeil the 
(Ictucliineiits from KingsCcm sqlI Fre&colt, ainouiitinE^ to 
only eigtit Siundreil men. Great fears vrere entertained 
of ihe jvnctian n{ tlie forces of Boyd and \A''i1kinsDi]. 
Tllis, lioweverj v^^ (irevenl^d ; and Bnyd's annj was 
beate'n at Chrysler's Farm a.\}ovQ Cornwall, Bod forced to 
relire to tlieir boats. Tliejr crossed the Salmon riTer, 
from which they nUimatelj retired to Ptattsbiirg od Lake 
Chnmplaio. 

H. In the monlh of December the Americans, finding 
that tlie British wure prepared to aft on the ofTensice, 
burnt Ihc town of Newark (now Ningarn), leaving the 
inliabilants ruiDed and houseless in the midst of winter. 
On the advance of General Murray, Generii,! M'Clure 
r(i(ire(l> und llie American Fort Niagara was taken by 
burirrise, nitL four liunilred prisoners, and a large quantity 
of arms and stores. On tiie IJOth the Briiish retaliated 
the turning of Niagara by destroying BtackrO'ck nnil 
Buffalo. The winter put an end for a lime to this border 
warfare, so annoyidg to both countries, and fretiiienlly 
more dtsn>itrou£ in its consFiquences than regular conteslf. 

15, Operaliontj were conifnenced rarly in the spring of 
1814. An American army, coinmanded by General 
Wilkinson, and amounting to upwards of tliree thousand 
men, entered Lower Canada on tlic western shore of 
Lake CliamplLiio. They atlackfld and cnmplptT.ly invest- 
ed Lacolle iVlillj which wan defended by Mujor Hand- 
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cock of the 13tti regiment and about one hiiadrcd and 
eighty men. They were Tigorousiy repulsed from this 
little fortresa and driven back to the United States. 

16. Early in the season Sir James Yeo arrived from 
England, took command on Lake Ontario, and conveyed 
Sir Gordon Drummond with troops to Oswego, which 
they took. In July the American General Brown captur- 
ed Fort Erie, and advanced to Chippewa, where be was 
met by General Kialt, with about two thousand regulars, 
militia, and Indians. A severe battle was fought, in 
which the British lost in killed, wounded and missing fire 
hundred and fifteen, and the Americans three hundred and 
twelve. General Rial! was obliged to fall back to Twen- 
ty-one Mile Creek, and the Americans proceeded to 
invest Fort George. Finding it stronger than he expect- 
ed, and being disappointed of assistance from Snckelt's 
Harbour, after destroying the village of St David's and 
plundering the inhahilants of the frontier. Brown retired 
towards Chippewa. The British General, baring received 
some reinforcements, advanced, and the two armies met 
again near the Falls of Niagara. Here in a place called 
Lundy's Lane, after valiantly fighting till midnight with 
various fortune, the Americana were obliged to retire 
towards Fort Erie, losing eight hundred and fifty-four 
men, while the toss of the British was eight hundred, and 
seventy-eight. 

17. Haring determined on attacking Fort Erie, Gen- 
eral Drummond followed them, arrired before the Fort 
on the 3rd of August, and invested it. On Ibe 1 tth the 
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American armed scliooners Ohio and Somers, utiling in 
the defence of tbe fhte, were Xik^n pA^iscs^ion of by 
aeveiity-five British senmen under Cnptain DoiSds in hoatg, 
some of wliich liad be-en carried on iiieii's sLinuldera iioia 
below tlie Falls. On tlie night of tlie IStti the army 
asstiulted the Foi't and were repuhed, losing nine liundred 
and fire men and several gallant officers. 

IS. AfliM- the cELpture of Paris and the abdlcallon of 
Jfapoleon, Britain Was enabl<?d tn turn her forces against 
the Uoilfd States, and doublless anticipated a full triumph. 
A strong detacliment arrired fate in the season, and ]iQrt 
Tifthem were ordered to march round Lake Ontario lo 
thfl Niaoiira Frontier. The principal pari, however, were 
assembled on ihe Richelieu, where they were brignded 
with the forces of General de Rotterhiirg. Great excf- 
llons were made on both sides to ensure a superiority on 
Lake Champlain ; and in September r force of ten thou- 
sand men under Sir George Prevost pasaed tbe frontier 
and altjctedl Pbttshiirg. The Gritisli flotilla from Tsle- 
»m-Noix came up and attackid the American naval 
force, the land batteries opened at the same lime, und the 
troops ntoved on to the fti^&ult. Here again, however* 
Tictory declared itself for tbe AmericDns, the naval force 
was defeated, and the whole army retreated (very umie- 
cessai-iiy, as it wss tliougliit at the lime) and re-entered 
Lower C&nada with (he loss of two hundred and thirty- 
five men, eiclusiye of deserters. 

19. On the Niagara Frontier in the sntne rnonlh the 
American forces made a sortie from Fort Erie, which was 
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repulsed, but with great loss. Oq the Sist the British 
broke up and retired upon Chippeira, Fort Geor^ aod 
Burlington Heights. In October Sir James Yeo brought 
reinforcements and supplies to Genera] Drummoad. Oo 
the .'>th of November the Americans evacuated Fori Erie, 
the only military fort tliey bad in the Canadas. A preda> 
torj party, which had landed from Detroit, and pene- 
trated more than a hundred miles into Upper Canada, 
retired upon the approach of the British force from Bur- 
lington Heights, thus entirely abandoning Canada. The 
command of the Lakes wns at the same time secured, and 
several American Forts were captured. 

20. In the menniime the British obtained possession of 
Washington, where they dcstioyed the public offices and 
property. They were, however, very unsuccessful in their 
attacks upon Baltimore and New Orleans. Happily a 
treaty of peace between the United States and Great 
Britain was signed at Ghent, December S4lb, 1814, and 
on the 9tb of March, 1815, was made known at Quebec 
by Sir George Frevost, which terminated this unfortunate 
and disastrous war. , 

21. Neither the treaty of peace nor the war, however, 
brought glory to Britain. The country was saved chiefly 
by the gallantry and loyalty of its own inhabitants, whose 
conduct is beyond all praise. Many were the instances, 
however, of disttnguislied military skill and of gallant 
endurance of fatigue und hardship displayed by the ariny 
sent to deFend Canada ; but some unhappy influences seem 
to have pervaded the national councils. When a power- 
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ful amy miglit liav« acted efTeclually, only a fwv tlioo- 
s»n^s were sent; anil men rrlio had beaten tbe auiit 
<:erebra(eii troops in tbe VVorld were deftfated anil ■drstroy- 
eJ ill an attack on inuil breo&t-trorks al JJew Orleans. 
An open and popidous country, w)iere a Eurojieai] acmy 
xnii^lit tiave carried nil before it, was loft wilbi only a few 
regiments, whilst the naval force on the Lakes was so 
defiuiunt that defeat was unavoidable^ 

II, General Histort from the Conclusion o? 
PEACEf IH\0, TO THE KiOTS, ]S32. — !- Sir Gordon 
Druiniiiood succeeded Sir George Prevost in tbe admin- 
isIrRtion of ihc goi'eruineiit in April, 181^; and .Tosg|)Ii 
Wilson, Esquire, held llie ollice ol Administrator under 
liim lill the arnrat t>f Sir Jobn Coape Sherbrookie, tfIio 
was appointed Cosernor Geueral in ISIC. This vigorous 
and juiticious administraiion gave general satisfaction. He 
was instructed (o accept tbe offer, fortnerly mads, to pay 
til? whole cifil list out DTlhe ftinds of (be Province. He 
applied, tberefore, not for a permanent setilenient but 
merely for the sum necessary to meet the current eipens- 
f». Tills was readily granted, tbe Assembly reserving 
to themselves tbe appropriation of it. 

!?. Sir Jobr), being obliged by seyere illneu to return 
to Eflglard. was succeeded in 1818 by tbn Diifce of 
Eicbitiand. In September, 181!*, the Diike^s lifi; and 
government were suddenly terminated by an atlavk of 
hydropliobii, Tbi* was occasioned by the bite of a tame 
fox, not siiKpei^'ed to be in a r^bid state, with wbicb the 
Puke was amtisiRs bimielf- From the lime of bit death 
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ttie government was administered by ibe Honourable 
James Monk as President, and afterwards bj Sir Pere- 
grine Maitland, until the arrival of the Earl ofDalhouiiie 
as Governor General in 1820. 

3. Tlie financiul afTairs continued to go on well until 
the death of George III. Anew Provincial Parliament 
was tben assembled, which the government expected would 
pass a hill providing for the civil list. Instead of tbis the 
Assembty resolved to appropriate all the revenue of the 
Province, amounting lo about jE140',000, including j£34,- 
000 of anuual permanent revenue, which, together with a 
small hereditary revenue of :C3,800 had been secured to 
the Crown by the Quebec Act. The Crown claimed the 
exclusive right of distributing these lesser sums. Neither 
party would yield, and Lord Dalhousie went to England 
to arrange, if possible, this difficult affair. 

4. This amiable nobleman had been very popular id 
Nova Scotia, but be was not so successful in his present 
station. Having estimated the amount necessary for the 
public service at JC22,000 in addition to the revenues 
Tc<^ted in the Crown, he solicited this sum as a permanent 
grant. The Assembly, however, positively refused to 
grant any more' than an annual supply bill. It was at last 
settled that two estimates should be presented — the first 
embracing the government expenses, to be paid by funds 
of which the Crown claimed tbe entire disposal— the 
second to be employed for general objects, of which the 
members had the entire control. The measure gave 
general satisfaction, the sum was voted, and the session 
terminated amicably. 
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5. Tu the year IS33 (lie i^opular cause waa sirenglhencd 
by ihe insolvency of ihe Keceiver-Genei a.1 Sir Jobr C'alJ- 
wcll, Aq inquirj into his accovints had be^n rcpentiiidlj' 
and vainlf dem^niled by llie Assembly ; and lit; prored^ 
I wben. iiivesligated, lo be Inrlebted to the puliiic nearly 

■ £100,000. 

" 6. When Lord Ddhoiisie returnedin lS25,bc dissolred 
I the Ho-use of Assembly. A new house assembled, when he 

■ refused toapprore of Mr. rnpineau,whoni they had cbnsen 
OS (lie Speaker ; and they refiiaed to elect aoolher. The 
co»s,efiuence was that ail operations with regard to the 

B revenues of the Province were at an epd, and no session 
Bof either house was held in the winter of 1827— 1S2S. 
^1 1, Tbe iDhahitants. of the Lower Province to Ihe ouin- 
^Kber ofeigbty-sey^D thousand petilLoncd theKin^, cliargla^ 
the Governor-general with many arbitrary acts, of apply- 
ing public money improperly, of violejit pforogation and 
dissoltilion of the Hcuae of Assembly, of continuii^g in 
gthce the Tleceiver- General after he wjs knoivn to be 
insolivcrit, of dismissing aiil.itia officers for voliog against 
^t bis policy, and of naw-modding the commisMou of the 
peace to serve political purposes. 

S. His Majesty*H iiiinisters submitted the wliolie to a 
^k Committee of Lbe House of Commons. After giving tbeir 
mo&l serious attention to the suhject, they made seTeral 
enActments to aecur? to the French Canadians the peaceful 
enjoymeot of their religion, laws and pri pi leges, TheCom- 
iiiillCe expressed Iheir sorfaw that the ahu*es conplainett 
of ^ould hare been $o long allowed to etist in a British 
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colony. Tbey retained, hoirerer, the power of the Crowa 
over tbe rerenueit of tbe Province. 

9. Sir James Kempt succeeded Lord Dalhoosie. On 
calling a meeting of the Legislature, be formalljr accepted 
tbe election of Mr. Papioeau as Speaker, and made a 
speech nbicb was eoDciliatorj, mild and wise. He aaseot- 
ed to a Sdppiy Bill to cany on the public service, and be 
may indeed be said to hare effected a satisfactory uad^ 
standing between the Legislature and tbe Executive 
Government. An Act of the Provincial Parliament was 
passed, which receired His Majesty's saaction, to in- 
crease the representation of Lower Canada from fifty to 
eighty-four members. A general election took placa 
agreeably to this act, and soon after Sir James Kempt 
returned to England, universally honoured and respected 
for bis conciliatory and constitutional conduct. 

10. He was succeeded by Lord Aylmer. During Jits 
administration the Asiatic cholera appeared in Canada. 
So great was the mortality that it was calculated that a 
greater number of persons bad been carried off by it in 
three months in Lower Canada, where tbe population was 
only half a million, than in sis months in Great Britain, 
where there was a population of above sixteen millions. 
A malignant influence, however, more permanent in its 
effects than tbe visitation of pestilence, began to manifest 
itselfin tbe Province, menacing the peace, prosperity and 
institutions of the land, the confidence of social life, and 
the stability of British connection — we allude to tbe lo- 
sarrectioa. 
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in. From the Fiust Riot at Montreai, 1S32 
TO THE End of the Insurrection of 1838. — 1. The 
5rst serious tiimuU occurred on 2Ist of May, \S^2, in 
eoMequence of political ex^itcmetit during an elf ttion at 
Montreal. Tlie civil power being unable to fcslraiu llie 
populace from acts of vialenire, it was found neceHsary to 
call in tlie inilitory, wlien tlirce p'ersoiin were killed atid 
lererat nounded. The awful visitalions of tlie pestilence 
in t832 aoJ 1834 seem to liave calmed down for a lime 
this tumultuary si^iirit, nliicli, however, so^on retiirneii). 

2. Tti« disconlieotaod oi>posi(ion of tLe leader^ of Lon- 
er Caaada to the British Government gren more iotense. 
Soofi after tlie arpi\"al of Lord Gosfordin 1835 the Hoo^e 
of Assembly annoimced that tliej* should consiiler cetlain 
futida mental tlteralions io the constilulion as the condition 
of anj vote of supply. This was tlic first instance of a 
direct refusal to grant the enpenses of government. Af- 
fairs were thus bfouglit io a crisis ; and many of the JiaAi- 
tans of Canad.i, a virtuous and >vell dispowd peo|)le, were 
too easiJy led on alep by step (inlilf'fifter the lapse of 
two years, a<!t» of open EnsurrettEoa were committed by 
them, 

3. As a preparntive for this conflict with tlie constituted 
authorities, and to rouse the passions of the halntans against 
tbem, public meetings were lield in alnTosl every parish, 
at which resolutions of tlie most inflammatory nature were 
passed. Tbe tri'coloured flag, tlie emblem of revolution, 
was displayed at some of the villages on the Richelieu, 
tni at a grand meeliag at St. Charles the c&p of liberty 
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iras raised, and a solemn oath taken under it to be faithfal 
to the revolutionary priociplea of whictf it was emblematical. 
All allegiance was at once discarded, and a detertninatioa 
evinced to take the management of affairs into tbeir own 
bands. 

4. No time was lost in carrying out these resolutions. 
Bands of armed men marched forth, spreading fear aod 
consternation among the peaceable inhabitants of the coud~ 
try, and threatening them with loss of life and property if 
they did not join them. 

5. The alarm of the loyal inhabitants of Lower Canada 
was now great. They met for the preservation of order 
and the continuance of the British connection. Troops 
were sent for to Neva Scotia and Upper Canada. 

6. On the 6th of November, 1837, a riot occurred at 
Montreal, but no lives were lost. On the 10th Sir Joha 
Colborne, the Commander of- the Forces, removed bis 
head quarters fiom Sore! to Montreal. On the same day 
a detachment proceeded to St. John's under the command 
of Captain Glasgow. He found a large body of people 
posted on the opposite bank of the Richelieu, and the 
cavalry proceeded to take possession of the bridge, id 
order to pievent them from crossing, 

7. On the 1 6th warrants were issued for the apprehen- 
sion of twenty-siK of the chief leaders. As a party of 
volunteer cavalry, newly organized, who had charge of 
two prisoners, were returning to Montreal, a large body 
of the peasantry died upon them from behind the fences 
near Longueuil, and compelled them to abandoa tbeir pris^ 
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Oners. Colonel Wetberall, willi a considerable foj-ce, 
proceeded imtiieitiately from Cliambly in Xbe direction of 
St. Charles, for tlie purpose of dispersing a large boily of 
|ieo]ile h1)0 bad iisseiiiLjIed there anil fortificii iLieir [lusilion. 
At some pliicps tiie insiirgenls fled on ihe approacli of ihe 
army, but at St. Chn.rled llie J^fenders were so obstinate 
that the Colonel was obliged lostorin aad carry the works, 
burning; every house but one. The sl;iiigbter was great 
on l!ie fiide of the unfortunate and misguided people, hut 
slight on tliai O'f tlie troops. Another [larly of troops, 
who were marching from SoreC up the course of the Riche- 
lieu in order to effect a junction vrith Colonel Welherall, 
Vltre not so successful. Al St. Denis they met (vitb «ucb 
a strong opposition that they were compelled In akandoo 
their intention and mnrcb bade to Sorel. This succeu oa \ 
the [lart of the insurgent* wa» ODiy of short duration, lor, 
on the wialer roads being fornied, the same parly rnarclwil^^ 
through the country without opposition. 

8, Having captured St. Charles, and di^perKd a conid- 
erahle body collected for the purpose of cutting olT btl 
return, Coloqel Wetherall came back Ut Montreal, bring- 
iog wilb him tlic pole and cap of liberty which Im4 bccM 
reared at St. Cbarles. and t«*enty-fire pntOMri. F« 
or fiTe battalions of IroOps were rsncd at Montreal, Mad 
upwards of fifty corps of rarioua kind* in oibcr farta eC 
the Goastrj. 

!^. One of Uw owrf tngkal ereata *liich look fibc* ti 
tha time was the marimt of I irrtnwt Wrir, TMi 
young o£cer bad bc«o M«l 9ftliud to b*inl mitll • 
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de»tkaIcLi dir«cliag the officer in command to prepare a 
foKe to ucofflpanf Cotonel Gore, wlio wis to leare 
Moutrf-a] in fh« arurAoon in the steamboat. Tlit rosHa 
w«re so bud thut tfaveliag vaa aJmosL iiaposaible, agd be 
could not rvacli Sorel bj land uQtil bair an bour aTter 
Colossi Gore and fais divisioa Lad crossed the St. X*aw- 
rente Piid nwrcbed on their route (o St. Denis. Tgking 
a fresh caliche, be baslened to join bis troopa ; but, lais^ 
taking the road, he passed them ami arrived «t St, Deou 
before tljem. litre be was made a prisoaer, ulouly 
piDioneJ, sent forward to St. Charles, and od tbe road 
wBs barbarously murdered by his brutal guardians. The 
fact, and tie circum3.tai]ccs atteitdiiig it, were oaiy ascer- 
taiaed on the secood eipedition to St, Denis. The body 
was fouad in tlie RLcbelien, and was brougbt to AJontreal 
for iotermeiit. The funeral took place with militarj- 
honours, and so Eolemn and imposing a siglit was oeTe^l 
before witnessed ui the titj-^ ~ 

10, Martial Law wDS proclaimed ia the DistriGtofMorf 
treal oo the 5tb of December, and Sir John ColborpB 
iorested with aulbority to ad[Dini»ter it. fnunediatelj' 
after this the atti^nlion of government was called to the 
preparations making at the Lake of tbe Two Mountains, 
tkt St. Euatache, St. Btnoit and St. Scholastiqut, wliere 
the nioslactjv-e and able leaders of ibe re*'Olt had fortified 
thebi^elres In a formidable manper. ^M 

U. On the morning of Uie 13lli gf December 6ir 
John Colbome, mth about tberteeii hundred men, ady^ioc- 
ed towards this District from Montreal Rlong the le 
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bant 6? the Ottawa, On the Hth the armj crossed ihe 
rifer aad investeil the Tillage of St. Eustarhe, The 
attack #ej comfkletely successful, thongU attended vtitb 
rnucili de^tructian of life and properly. Tlie handsgnie 
church was set on fire sa well as the prefbytere and 
abotit sixty of the princip-il houses. Oise of tb« leader? 
was kilted near the cliurch, and a Enrge number burnt or 
AufTocated froin the flames ; of tlie troops only ope or 
two vrere killed, and a fevr wounded. 

12. The nest dny, as the trnops marched forward to 
St. Beooit, Ills Escellencj- was met hy delegates b'Caring 
a flag of truce, and stating that the insurgents were 
prepared to lay donn their arms uciconditionnlly. Almost 
every house eibihited somelbing white ; and, qd arriving 
ftt St. B«noit, two hundred and fifty of tliese miKDuided 
men were fouqd drawn up io a line, and suing for pardoni 
atatiing that their k-aders had deserted them. They were 
immediately dismissed to Iheic- homes and occupatiooa. 
With the return cf the trijops from the county of the 
Two Mountains the military operatioiiSj. connected vrtth 
the jirst insurrection in LoiVer Canada, may be said (o 
have terminnted. 



Questions on Fart III. — Chapter S. 

What are the divisions of this Chapter t 
(jf ivSiat iieriwl docs this diviijqn treat 1 
1,^1, Whiiit \a e&id of the Americana '( Wu this ihe cue 1 Hnw 
did tht Ca'iadifiin6 net 1 Give ail aceounl of live prrpamiJonB 
msds to meet Ihem. What was done by Sii' GeOrgc PretOal 1 
Wlij wai pkper currencj BubaliLuted Tor montj ? Hgw wu 
Qusbw guaiilsd 1 
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2. What u Hud of Upper Canada 1 What is latd of the pc^* 
liLtiun ? To whom was the goTemment confided ? 

it. Who invaded Canada 1 What is aaid of the British force 1 
What force did he muster "! What is said of Hull's force, and 
ivhiihcr did he retreat t How did Brock proceed t Whai 
took place 1 How was this conduct regarded bj the Amer- 
ican jicoplc ? 

4. Where did the Americana next appear 1 Where did Ibej 
cross t Give an iccount of General Brock's conduct. Giv« 
an account of his deulh 1 What is aaid of the Americans, 
and who dislodged ihem i 

6. V\ hat ensued t Ky whom wae it interrupted 1 Whi re rrat 
another absurd attempt made 1 n hat did the scTcrity ofthe 
season cause ? VVho maiie an attack on Ogdensburg 1 
What advantage did the British gain t 

6. What is said of the American fleet 1 Fur what express pur« 
pose was this Campaign 1 How did they succeed at Toroiilo 1 

7. What was their next conquest 'I Of what did Ihey obtain 
possession 1 To tvhat place did General Vincent retire 1 
What plan was executed 1 What was the consequence ? 

5. What vessels were captured, and what barracks were de- 
stroyed 1 \Vhat happened at Sackett's Harbour \ What 
happened at Lake iLrie l 

9. ^^ here did the Uritish next sustain a defeat 1 Describe the 
Kentucky riOemen. In what manner did they fight t 
U hom did the Indians lose 1 What had been the main ob- 
ject of his life 1 To ivhom had he attached himself t What 
is said of General Proctor's retreat 1 ' 

10. Where did the Americans next assemble, and for what pur- 
pose t W ho entered Canada ^ From whom did he meet 
with a repulse t What is said of its cumposition and num- 
bers 1 

11. What is said of Colonel de Salaberrj 1 What is said of hia 
character t Of what did he take advantage i What is said 
of the loss on both sides 1 To what place did General 
Hampton retreat 1 

12. Give an account of the proceedings tS General Wilkinson. 
When might he have reached Montreal t Why did he 
delay 1 What did this give Sir Geotge time to do 1 What 
is said of the delacliments 1 

13. From whom did V\'ilkinson receive despatches ■? What did 
he find 1 What did he resolve 1 Who marched against 
General Morrison 1 What fears were eiUertaiiied t State 
the result. To what place did they finally retire 1 

14. What town was burnt by the Americans J Who took Fort 
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NUgara t In nlial manner did ihe Biiliahvct l VVhsL is 
itajil nf Llic bnrttcr icarfurt I 

15. When wtre uperulirjns QguLn c-nmnienccii ! WMI nCW atlaclc 
nci3 made ciji J'Oncr Canada ? Whiil is taid nt' LucOlte 
Mill ? Uid ihcy Eucctsd I 

16. \\\>o look Oeivpyo ( Who cnplure'd Ftrt Erie 't By whom 
n-n* lie met ot, r;lvi[ij)civn ! What mas Iho re*<ilt I How 
fur iJiil llie Amerficnns |injceeii J Givf. aw qccoumI df their 
iniiiluct. 'W hi-re did itic uTniies &g:nn mi^el 'I VVhal ivu 
ihi! Ims DJi each Mv 1 

17. (Jivo 111) accoMtit I'f ihe nlUrh on Kofl Erie. Whut cnp- 
lifM did the BriiUh mubt 1 ^Vlmt was iho issue of the 
olluc'k oil lilt fnrl 1 

18- WEii^ii ivag Sirltniii euobled io turn hur atlentirjii to Cnnadu 1 
Whilhtr did a [i-iivt tf the delauhrapnt march T H h-Ere 
Wert lliQ pfhicijtal j)!!!! asscmlilcJ ! Whul -userlions warB 
htnde on bu'lli siiles, and nha a.UDcked PluUsbiirg i Da- 
Ecrilie lilt! nltiick- Wlinl ins the idsuc ? 

IS. What, enrlk was made 1 Wlial is snid at Ihe Brillsh 1 
Whrtl ij said iif Sir Jamea Veo 1 What If mid of Fort 
Eric 1 VVhiit paily retired Troin Canada I What wm 
srcurr^d '! What cojiturcd I 
kSO. or what |i1ace did the ilrili»h gnin [losscsaion ! VVhal ii 
smiL of Baliimtire and Neiy Urlenns 'f What waa now 
tiglicd t WlLen iviis it mntlc kriiJivn hi Qut1)?c '( 

21, Uhsl is «iiid "f ihsse ereivls T By wUtaa ivos Canada 
■aved ■( ^Vlinl is said iil' ihe army f What h said (if ihe 
natiniml cciuiii-'ila '. Dive ciime examples, dire s^sTOt cx- 
aiii|)kB It l^civ Orli^aiis. (Jiic some csampli:^ ill Cattada 
g4?nL'rally. Give some esamples: on Ihc (.nles, 
IE. — 1. Who sucMedcd Sir Genrge PrcKfsl f *Vho was ■dmEnM* 
(ro-Lor I Who ivuB (jOvernor (iencral f IThnI is laid of hit 
adiiiimsfrnUoti 1 Wlial waa he iiislrticled to Qcuept I FoF 
nhui su<" did he opply ! Was it ^raiilifd 'I 
2, By wh'jui i^aa ^ir Jolnii iucceedi'd i W.licn mid how did 
he die i By nh^t was ihiii uccuBimicd 1 Py whom was the 
gnTeriiinent adiriiiiialcrcil I 
a. What hD|>|>«i. I'd cuLhcdurQUiorncDr^c Itl, 1 What did the 
i^sjeirildy r^folvR to npiiropriule ] VV liiiL was claimed by IbA 
Crciun i lloiv did I^rd Dallidutic act ■'. 

4. Wlini is naid of Lfifd Dullioufie 1 What did hS aolicill 
Was il nrahl.d i How w.ia it nl laat stilled l Thd final 1 
Tlic lenmd f What is said of Ihis mcaMire '* 

5. Hipw Has tliE pDpular cauic sircnglhened this year I To 
wliai aiuuuiil irai bti indeljtcti to llic public I 
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6. What ma hii first act I Whom did he reAiW to ■wictioa 1 
What was the consequence t 

7. What is said of the petitinn to the kioK J Mention the firM 
of tliem. The second. The third. Ilie fourth. The OfUi. 

8. To whit body was this petition submitted 1 What wis 
done b; Ihem t What regret did thejr express 1 What did 
the J retain t 

9. Who succeeded Lord Dalhousle "i Whom did he recognisa 
as Speaker t To what did be asaent 1 What did he eoect t 
What act was passed % What took place 1 What if said of 
Sir James Kempt T 

10. Ht whmn was he succeeded 1 Gire an aceouuf of tiie 
ravages of the cholera. What other influenca began to 
manifest itself in the Prorinee t 

III.— -1' Wiiat portion of history dosa this dirisimi emhracfl 1 
Where was the first riot t What were its r«sulU 1 What 
is said at the cholera t 

2. What is said (^ the leaders of Lower Canada t What did 
they announce t Of what was this the Arvt instance 1 

What is said of the Miitana 1 

3. What is said of the meetings 7 What is said of the flag 1 
What of the cap of liberty t What did they diseard t 

4. How were these resolutions carried out 1 
6. For what purpose did the inhabitants meet T 

6. When was there a riot at Montreal 1 To what plaee did Sir 
John Colbomc remore his head-quarters 1 Where wen the 
habUaiu ranged t What was done by the cavalry 1 

7. What were issued 1 Kelale a circumstance which occurred 
near Longueuil. In what direction did Colonei Wetherall 
proceed 1 What was he obliged to do at St. Charlea 1 
What is said of the loss (^ life '( Who marched from Sorel 
up the Kichelieu t Wilb what did they meet at St. Denis 1 
Were th« insurzents successful 1 

8. Mention the furiher proceedings of Colonel Wetherall. 
Where and in what numbers were troops r tiaed i 

9. What is said of the murder of Lieutenant Weir 1 To what 
place had he been sent 1 How was be detained t What 
mistake did be unfortnnately make 1 Where was be mur> 
dered t When was this found out i Where was the body 
found 1 What is said of his funeral t 

to. Wh.it is svd of martial law t At what place were prep»- 
rations making t And by whom ? 

11. When did !>ir John Colborne adrance to the District rf the 
Lake of the Two ^Mountains 1 What place did they atUck T 
Gire account of tbit sad affair. 
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6y i»fom WHS Sir John ColhOnie met 1 What hUfp''"**) it 
^t BenoLl 1 Ht.w nere llie insoirgeiila IrenLed ' Hhil 
ended m\h Hip n-inrii of the Irnopa i 



CHAPTER HI. 



BiTisions. 



f. Jmswrrec/ion i» Z'jtper Canada, 1837. — J/. Plission 
of Lard Durham^ 1S38. — ///. J'/tw; ihc Dcjiorture 
of Lord Durham f 1838, to (/w Union of tfte Prav' 
inceSf 1840. 

1. Thsdrrection la Upper Cak»da. — 1. The newj, 
of ths rising in Lower Canada was the sigriiil for nctfon 
no tbe part of the inal-coittents in the Ufiper Pruvluce. 
A meeting of Ihe " ProviDcial ConTention'' wa; imme- 
diately culled al Toronto. 

2. This convention &<Jon after sent forth a maniresto,, 
the purport oT wiiich was to <-all upon llie people to rise 
against their ruler, nni to" put dotrn (Lose who oppresa 
and enslave the coiiEitrj." It tlen proceetIi>d lo autiounce 
tlie intentioa ef" tiie frienda of libeitj" lo ^runt several 
hundred acres of goiernment land to every volunteer, 
to secure free deeds to all aetllers, and to root cut tlie 
Canada Company. The counlry was lo be goTrrnBd so 

■ ecoroinicnlly tliat.instsad of costing tlie penpk £100,000 
H per anniink, il slioulrl he managed At the rensonnblfinlcof' 
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j£25,000, the rest to go for tbe purpose of " msking 
crooLed paths straight send rough places plain ;" an under- 
taking nhich anj one, acquainted with the country parts of 
Canada, will own was more desirable than attainable. 

3. On the earliest rumour of insurrection Sir Francis 
Bond Head, the Goyerner of Upper Canada, had sent 
every soldier to the Lower Province ; and nothing could 
exceed his anxiety lest Sir John Colborne should send 
back some of them. He had foriLed a plan of showing 
tbe Americaa people that, if they thought proper to come 
over and revolutionize Canada, this was the time tb do it 
successrully ; or of proving that the Canadians did not 
wish to desert tbe standard of their fathers. 

4. Notwithstanding the many rumours of insurrection 
the first outbreak took place most unexpectedly. The 
misguided men had been induced by their leaders to travel 
from their homes through the cross roads, and to meet 
early in tbe morning of the 4th of December, about four 
miles north of the city of Toronto, at a place called 
** Montgomery's Tavern." As soon as they had gained 
this position, they began to arrest every person on the road, 
in order to prevent information of their proceedings from 
reaching tbe town. 

.^. Tbe first victim was Colonel Moodie, a distinguished 
officer, who resided near, and who had received some bints 
of what was going forward, and was hastening to the city. 
He was fired at, wounded, and died in three hours. It is 
said that Mr. Mackenzie, the leader, now observed to his 
followers that, " as blood had been shed, they were in for 
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it, and Eiad uolliiiig lefl but (n inari;li into tha chy j" and 
this fliej.' prepared to du with all sjieed. 

fi. r POT 111611(13117 '^'*''' aJvf'itie giiaril was met hy 
Alderman Powell and somp other g;eTilleinen who were 
riding out oT town to ascertain the truth of the iitmoura 
wiiich wLTe atloat. Tliey wtrc iuiniediately arn'sCed bv 
some oT the leaders. The Aldnrmnn, lioweVLT, contrived 
to escapu, iind, after rousing tlie GoFernor, who was In 
bed and nsleep, he raa to tlit lovm-WI) and rang such » 
peal as efft-'ctuuElj- roused most of the cidzena froni their 
slumbers, and greatly alornied the inEui'genls, coming on 
the enr in the stillness of the night like a roico warning 
them to desist. 

7. The iusurg«nts^ kept hy the ^ood hand of God from 
seizing the looiuent wtien thej might euKil/ have token the 
city* did little duriug tlm nigiit. An advanced picquet of 
the Loyalists, under the coiniinand of Mr. SheriiT Jarvis, 
met a parly of thvtii wltLin the preoinct^ ol the city, and 
drove tbi^m hack, one of the ini^urgeiLts being killed and 
anotbtr wounded. 

8. The inhabitants of Toronto were greatlf aurpriseJ 
to find tlieii- cfty thus suddenly invested by a large body 
of Firmed men, commanded by Mackenzie, Van Egmont, 
and several oilier leaders. In this trying; moment there 
nas nolhing to look to hut the determined loyulty of the 
Canadians themselves. Tbe inhabitants were immediately 
called om by tlie Gor«;rnor,wlia proceeded tu the (own-ha!l, 
where he found the Chief Justice, wLtli a musket over bis 

sbculders, surrouruUd by a band of brave ineti who lii»d 
a2 
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hastily assembled. Tbe arms, which bad becD deposited 

in the tovrn-hall on tlie departure or the soldiers for tbe 
Lower Province, were tbeo unpacked and placed to tbe 
bands of tbose who rallied round the place of rendesrous. 
Before morning a large bodj of loyalists had assembled, 
which was increased in tbe course of the day by the &r- 
val of the Speaker of the House of Assembly, Sir Allaa 
M'Nab, with the men of the Gore District, while others 
from different quarters came io hourly. 

9. By the next morning the loyalists were sufficieotly 
strong to have attacked the insurgents. Feeling, however, 
great reluctance to commence a civil war, Sir Francis seat 
two gentlemen to call upon tbe leaders to avoid tbe efiusion 
of human blood, and return to their allegiance. To this 
Mackenzie had the hardihood to reply, " that he would 
only consent on condition that his demands should be 
settled by a national conventions'^ He insolently added, 
" that be would wait till two o'clock for an answer.'* The 
answer was immediately returned to bim in tbe significant 
word " never. "^ 

10. On tbe 7tb the loyal band, composed of all orders 
and classes, well armed and taking with them a field-piece, 
marched out to attack the insurgents and completely rooted 
tbem ; when Mackenzie effected his escape from tbe ProT- 
ince. The insurgents were pursued four miles, two of 
the chiefs were taken, and a great number of prisonem j 
the tavern was burnt to the ground, and the whole affair 
BO completely quashed that Sir Francis dismissed the great- 
ef part of the prisoners on the qpot. "iphe loss of life was 
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very smtiM on Ibe part of liie mal-coiitentj, and not one 
min fell on tlii! side of Ihe loyalists, 

11. In the m(!aQtini<> men Dowed in from all quarters, 
— from tbe lakes and rircTs, from tlie rallies and foresta, 
— in sucb numbers tlmt Sir Frnncis liad lo give {tublic 
police that tliere existed no further occasion for ibeir re- 
port to Toronto. The neit diy lie issued a general ord^r 
authoriziDg tie whole of the niilitia of the Balhurst, Otta- 
wa and E&slerLi Districts, to go and lend llieir assistance 
to Lower Canada. A number of prisoners, who liad been 
taken in difffirent parl^ of the country, were released and 
aent to tlieir linmes ; snd in about a week comparative 
tranquillity whs restored. 

12. After Ilia fliglit from llie field of battle Mr. Mae- 
kcnzie went to BuHiqIo. Here he sncceaded in rousing in 
a certain pnrty of AmGricaiis that strong desire they hare 
alw»ys shown to bceoine the possessors of Canada. 'I hesc 
lawless men phmdereit tiic Slate arsenals of cannon, arma 
and ammunition, ani! look po^essfon of Navy Island, a lit^ 
lie above the Falls of NiBgiira,on the 13th of December, 
Numbers, enlisted, wlio were no doubt tempted by Ihe 
" ProclamBtion of the Patriot Provintial GorenimeiU.'* 
Thiit promised lo erei-jr voliintfier tiiree hundred acres of 
vaiiialile lanri in Canails and one hundred dollars in silcer 
on condiiiun of Ibeir joiuing the Patriot forces in Nary 
IsDsnd. Whylliey took tlie uaiue of Patriots is unknown, 
as a Patriot is a lover of his counlry ; and these men, both 
C^inadianFi und Americaos^ tvere Ihe very worst eneiniei 
Lbeir countrj' Ijntl ever possessed, and might liave caused a 
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irar between the Britisli anil Americaca, in which thous- 
ands of valuable lives inigbt have been sacri&ced. 

13. The commaDiler id cliief of this coterpriqe was a 
certain Van Rausselaer, Hunilreds flocked to bis stan- 
dard, while provisions and supplies of everj kind were fur- 
nished in profu&ion from Buffalo and the surrounding couik 
try. It was useless for tie Ameiicaa authorities to inter- 
fere ; the people chose to patronise the Patriots, and Navy 
Island soon became a very busy place. The artillery of 
the State of New York which bad been purloined was 
mounted, and soon opened its fire on the Canadian sboTBf 
which io that part is thickly peopled. Fire hundred pounds 
were offered by the Patriots for the apprehension of the 
English Governor. This of course was to be paid out of 
the wealth and resources of Canada, which they certainlj 
imagined would speedily be at their disposal. 

14. A body of militia under Colonel M'Nab was post- 
ed on the Canadian shore to defend the inhabitant^ and 
prevent the Patriots from landing. Strict orders were, 
however, given to avoid any violation of the American 
territory, and these would probably hate been carefully 
attended to, had not a strong temptation offered. The 
small steamer Caroline, which was employed in carrying 
the munitions o'f war to Navy Island, was lying on tfae 
American side of the river. Colonel M'Nab dispatched 
a party under the cc»nmand of Captain Drew, of the 
Boyal Navy, to take or sink ber. This tbcy did ta 
a gallant manner, and, having set fire to her, suffered her 
^to drift down the Falls sf Niagara. Great excitement 
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W*S camei) in III* United S/alea by tliis attack; but llie 
piratical octupalion of llie vessd wiis well known, and 
convidtfd all ttell-tliiuking peojile of ita necessity. 

15. Soon afterwards a sulLcient force was collected 
to i3islodge thu Navy island warriors. A short cannonade 
from the Caoaiiiyn sliore caused tliiini to evacuate tlieir 
position in ihe nl^M of the lidi of Januarj% 183S. 

16. A |iarty of the Tatnots ntst thought fit to ottnick 
the \A''tstcrQ District, whilst aaolher jinnly made a 
deinonstralion against Kingston. Tiid latter toot pos- 
session of a little island aboul six mile* from King'ston, 
but, terrified by the approach ofapariy of militia, they 
fled without any appearance of resistance. At Detroit 
a.notber jiarty seized a eafifow atrip of land called Fight- 
ing Island, atid made ostentatious piepacations for 
remaining there. No sooner, however, did the troops 
approach tliern than they hurried away, leaving hehind 
them some arms and a quantity of stores. 

17. Sometime afterwards another party threw ihem- 
setvcis into Point Pet6 Islanil in Lake Erile- Here 
Colonel Maitland took sui^h a posili'on as oblig-ed lliein 
either to light or surrender. There was a sharp resistance, 
and many of the soldiers were sliot down from bpliiiid llie 
wooded coverts. 'I iiey then evteniled tbeir ranks in 
order to aToid the concentrated fire, and charged with 
the liayonets. The island was theii carried, snd the most 
of the defenders ciilicr slain or taken prisoners. In all 
Ihpse forays, with the exception of that at Toronto, by 
far the great'^r number of the marauders were citizeus of 
the United Stales. 
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18. On the 15th of January Sir Francis Head 
announced to the local Parliament that, having, had the 
miafortuoe to differ from Her Majeatj'a GoTernmeot in 
one or two points of Colonial policy, he had felt it hi« dutf 
to tender bis reaignatioD, which had been accepted, and that 
he was to be succeeded hy Sir George Arthur. Hia Care- 
welt speech abounded with well merited enlogj' of the 
brare Canadians, and of the InstitutioDS thej had so 
gallantlj' defended. In spite of peculiarities we moat 
admire the frankness and boldness with which Sir- Francia 
acted in the moment of trial. His friends considered that 
bis determined conduct saved the conotrj; while^ hia 
enemies saj that in depriving the countrj' of ita usoal 
defenders, he induced the disaffected to rise in arms, but 
whoever calmlj reviews the whole of the cireumstancea 
must own that the country was preserved hj the special ' 
interposition of Divine Providence. Sir George Arthnr 
arrived at Toronto on the 23rd of March, and aatumed 
the government. . 

II. Mission of Lord Durham. — 1. The British 
Government, having prevailed upon the Earl of Durham 
to take the office of Governor General, he arrived in 
Canada on the 29tb of May, and was received in the 
most cordial manner by all parties. One of hia first acts 
was a general jail delivery wtth some very few exceptions, 
A Proclamation was also issued, allowing those, who had 
(led out of the country, to return to their homes. Hit 
Lordship was empowered to form a Council, composed of 
thirteen memhers from each Province. T^ei^ be wa§ 
to use as advisers and dismiss at pleasure. 
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2. In the minntirae tlie Patriots on Uie American fron- 
tier Were making Kctive preparations for a renewal of !ids- 
tililies. On the 30th of Majf a bani! of men, headed by 
Ptie Johnson, boarded a British steamer, the Sir Robert 
Pflel, which was Ij-ing at Wells' Island, and, after robbing 
the pas^^ngers ol tbeir aianey and valuable efTecls, forced 
tbeni to shore, and act fire to the vessel.. Lord Durham, 
who bad onl)' just arrived, was so incensed aG this outrage 
that he offered a reward of one thusand dollars fof the 
discovery and convi^ctioii of the offenders.. Johnson, how- 
ever, spt all the authorities, British and American, st defi- 
ance. Taking refuge amongst " the Thousunil Isles," he 
and his band usei! to keep themselves out of the reach of 
all law, civil or military. Provided with lioala of surprising- 
lightness, they moved up and down the river with equal 
s;ieed and facdltf, making their appearance when least ei- 
petled, and baffling all pursuit. 

3. 8ooii after his arrival Lord Dicrhnm found it neces- 
aary to dispose of some iniiividuals of distinclion, who bad 
been engaged in the Insurrection. He hanished them to 
nermuili, (here to be kept in strici surreillanrc, and to 
t'Jiiller the penalty of denlhifthey returned to Cunada 
without the pt-rmission of the Governor. Tbia was an 
unlawful measure, and was p-eatly disapproveci of by the 
GovernitienI in Englnnd. 

4. Lord Durham made an exteu«;ive tour ihfoughout the 
Province, and was everywhere received with re*pecl. 
Hi^ Lordship and the civil olBrera attaehcd to his CoT'erti- 
ment eoll^oted a great mass of inforotation relative to 
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Canada, which was afterwards thrown into die shape of a 
Report to the Queen, and hy Her Majesty's direction 
printed and aubmitled to Parliament. 

^. His Lordship, however, did not long remain in charge 
of the Government. Finding that his conduetvith regard 
to the prisoners sent to Bermuda was condemned Id En- 
gland, he resigned his office and left Quebec ou the 1st and 
arrived at Fly mouth in England on the 26tb of November, 
183S. 

6. The very night of Lord Durham's departure numer- 
ous arrests took place at Montreal on account of certain of 
the Lower Canadians having organized another revolt. 

in. From the Breaking out of the Second In- 
surrection i.N 1838 TO THE Union op thb Pbovli- 
CES OF Upper and Lower Canada in 1841 — 1, The 
projected lising was originally intende.d to take place at 
Montreal at au hour when the troops were at ohurcfa and 
unarmed. The wise precautions taken hj the Commander 
of the Forces, Sir John Colborne, however, baffled tbia 
scheme. Beauharnois was then selected as the scene of 
actioo,andon the 3rd of November a lai^e part/ succeeded 
in surprising the Loyalists of the village and making them 
prisoners. Amongst these were Mr. Ellice, the sod of. 
the Seigneur, who bad acted as Private Secretary to Lord 
Durham, and several other gentlemen. Mrs. Ellice was 
also taken prisoner, but was treated with kindness and 
courtesy, and was deposited hy the insurgents in the care 
of the Curfe of Beauharnois. 

2. A singular event took place the next morning in the 
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Tailian viltage of Cauahnawaga, oi- " the ViJiage of the 
Kapid," near Montre-al. As ihe inhabilants were at wor- 
fthi;!, a partjr ot" insurgents surrouniled tlie thitrcli. The 
Iniliana iniincdiatelj Inniei] out , ami tlie Cliter, getting an 
eJiani[ile which was promptly followed by all, raised tiie 
war-wlioop, seizeJ tlie perRon ocKt him.anJ wresttd liis 
Tjiusltet out of liis hands. The otliura, being" panic-slruck 
probably by tii'is strange nobe, surrendered Lbemselvea 
jjrisonerslo the nmmber of sixly-four, and, tied with their 
own sashes and garters, were laben into Montreal, These 
Jniliaus are a retanaiit of the onre powerful and ferocioita 
tribe of the Six iNaliojis ; litey are now domesticatet), and 
cullirate (lie land. Their CliJefs are buinane men, ant] 
enforce tlie sfrictGst order, and the observance of the mlea 
of civili?e«l warfare,, 

3, Between the 3rd ami 6th about four th<}us!iiid insur- 
gents wera concentrated at TJapierriHe in the counly of 
Jjaprairifl, to whitfa place Sir Jobn Colboroe moved vrjlli 
a CDn5i<lerable body of troops. From the badness of liic 
roads, however, iLey ilid i:ot arrive until the lOtb, "hen 
they found tbiit the insurgent force h^d <tispersed during 
the night, and were beyond pjrsuit. The same day a 
small party of Ihe 71st Uegiment, with upwards of a thon- 
■and Dlengary men, \vliose settlement is on the opposite 
side of liiG lliver, took Beauharnois, ant! rescued atl the 
prisoners faynd ihere. 

4. A body of the insurgents to the number of four hun- 
dred had been dttiiched from Napiervillc to ojien n cojn- 
iDunicalion wild ihe United States. They were inet by a 
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partj of iojal rolunteers, who defeated tbem, drore them 
across tbe frontier, and took several prisoners, a field-piece, 
and three hundred stand of arms. The victors tbea 
threw themselves into the Cbureb at Odelltows, awaited 
tbe approach of Dr. Nelson, tbe leader in the revolt, aoil 
of those who bad fied from Napierrille, and repulsed then 
with the loss of one hundred meD> 

5.' Mr. Ellice and the other gentlemen, wbo bad been 
seized bj the insurgents, were released, and tbe road 
pointed out to them hj which to reach Laprairie. They 
had been well and kindly treated by the Cur6 and Nuns at 
Chateauguay. Indeed in this rising there was but little 
violence to the conduct of tbe Canadians, and tbet little 
mast have been caused by peculiar circumstarnces, as they 
are a most peaceful and kind-hearted race. In little 
more than a week after tbe first movement Sir John Col'* 
borne bad the satisfaction to announce that the insnrree- 
tion in Lower Canada was at an end. 

6. It is not a little surprising that this should have 
been the case, when we consider that they were supported 
by a numerous body in the United States, who, under tbe 
titid of " Sympathizers,'* espoused their cause, and supplied 
them with arms and ammunition. Indeed there is no doubt 
but that a species of association, in which the members 
were bound to secret oath and signs^ existed along tbe. 
whole frontier. 

7. At tbe time of the rising in tbe Montreal District 
a body of Americans, amounting to about four hundred, 
a iled from tbe vicinity of Sackett's Harbour, wid landed 
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st PreecotC. Colonel Young, willi all llie force that Lg 
could cnlleitt, and Captain FoweEl, with an armed steamer, 
coRijiellecl many of them to disperse. A considerable 
number of thetn, however, took rtfiige in a windtnill and 
an adjoining house built of stonp, where thej defended 
themselves and killed eighteen of tiie Eritii^h. Tbe nails 
were too strong to be reduced without cannon, and some 
guns and additional troops were brought up. Ad attack 
was then aade, wh«n the part^ in the mil] attempted to 
«jcape, but were all capturiid. One liundred aod fiftj-sii 
pnsoiiers were taktn to Kingstonj to he IriKd by Court 
Mftrlial. 

8. Another invasidb frojfl Detroit W9<i made at Sand- 
wich, when Ibty set firft to a steamer and to the barracks, 
And killed :wvera3 individuals in eO'ld bloods Amongst 
theni was Dr. Hume, a military surgeoHj who had mistatcu 
them for some of the provincial militta, aud fallen into their 
bauds unarmed. His body was thrown asidCj hacked and 
mangEEd by aXes and knives. 

9. Colonel Prince, on hearing of these atrocities, attack'* 
td tlienl, "when thej fled, leaving twenty-six jtrLsooers. 
The inhiibitants were so inuch provoked by these repeated 
invasions of their homes that it was judged necessary Ho 
loDge^r to forgive, and several of the ringJeftders were put 
to death, and the rest condemned to severe punishments, 

indeed the wfaole frontier was assailed with conlimiiil lu- 
va^ionsr A party of one thousand or twelve hundred had, 
early in Jure, crossed tlie Niagar^i river and endeavoured 
to excite the people to iJlaur^e■^lion■ After selling lir« 
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to an inn anil taking fourteen of tbe Pronnciai Lancers 
prisoners, on hearing of tlie approach of the troopb, Ihey 
hastily re-crossed the country, leaviiig fort)' prisoners, 
among wl'Oin were '.he first and second id command. 

10. Sis of tiie Frescott invaders and three of Dr. 
Hume's murderers were executed. The leader of the 
former was a Pole hy birth ; his name was Von Schoultz, 
and he was mei ely a military adventurer. He had fought 
with skill and courage, and died bravely and without com- 
plaint except of tbe false representations which had caused 
him to join this worthless cause. Nearly all the political 
offenders have since been pardoned, and very great lenien- 
cy was shown generally by the English Gorernment to the 
insurgents. Occasionally there may hare been instances 
of apparent harishness, and perhaps such cases could not 
have been avoided. 

1 1. It cannot be denied that there were many grievan- 
ces that ought to have been redresssd in both sections 
of Canada ; but there were constitutional means for 
effecting these without having recourse to the dreadful 
alternative of arms. Several years elapsed before the 
bitter feeling, which civil war produces between those 
■who stood in hostile array against each, died away. Hap- 
py for the people of all origins that it has died away, never, 
we hope, again to be revived. Let their future rivalry be, 

which shall most improve and advance the interests of the 
noble country in wliiL-h a giacious God has cast their lot. 

12. A period of tranquillity now ensued, during which 
great interest was excited by the proposal of a Union be- 
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tivfien the two ProTmces. It was strow^Iy recornmendeJ 
hy Lord Durliam, and in IJppe;; Caiiailu ibe House of 
Assembly declared tliemselTea in favqur pT it on curtain 
coridilioiia, but objeclions were raiseiJ hy lliE Legislative 
Council which induced llie gocernsnEiit to po&tpooG llie 
measure. 

13. A Bill was paa^^ed to continue tlic txtrnDrJin ry 
powers wiiicli had been granteil lo Sir John Colhornfl during 
tlie Insurrection in Loner Canada, U bein"^ thought desi- 
rnble rather to prevent tlian (a quell tfiese insiirrEclmnary 
mOTemeiits. In tiie mitumn of this ye:ir the Rij;li.C llan. 
ourable Mr. Charles Poulelt Thorap5f>D^ formerly Presi- 
dent of the BoiU'd of Trade, wa? iioniinatftd to the itnpof' 
tanl otlice of Covcrnor-Cenernl. He soon after commu- 
Tiiciited a proposition from llie English GoTernment to 
unite the Provinires, both lo he represented equally in the 
New LegUlature, that they wefe to agree to a ?ufiic)L-nt 
Civil List, and that the charge of the principal part of the 
ilebl of Upper Cnnnda was to fall on the United ProTince. 
This was iigreed to m both llie Legislative Council and 
the House of Assembly of that Province, and in tlifl 
S|tecial Council of Lower Canada, and the L'nion came 
inLo operation in IBIO. 

14. The Legislature now consists of the Governor 
General and two Houses, the Legislative Council and 
the Legislative Assembly- The members of the Legista- 
tive Council at present consist of forty-five, *h6 are 
appointeii for life hy tbe Croivn, and are chosen from 
amoQg llie iuhahilanis "ho are the most conspicuous for 
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cLnratler, inlelligeucp and wealth. The Legis^lalive 
Assembly' vonn&ts of one hundred and thirty members, lialT 
from each Province; lli«y are elected by Ihe people. 
TbequallficalioD for voters, in point of fact, almost amoants 
to universal aiitTrage, as one out ofei^ in the Frovince baa 
the power to vote from pacing ten pounda of annual rent, 
or hy owning a freehold of forty sbiilings' yearly value. 
Tte Executive Council, or Ministry, consists of a few 
ofScinta who perform all the dutif^s of admlnKtration under 
the Governor. 

15. It is not intended to bring down tbis history later 
I ban the Union of tlie Provincesi. We ai!d only a few 
notices of events tvliicli have occurred since that periotf* 

16. A few months after the Union a general eleclioji 
took place, which was favouraWe to the Govertiinent in its 
results. Lord Syd^nbain (formerly Mr, P. Thompson) 
addressed the Hou» in » sound and conciliatory apeecb 
which was well receifed. He did sot live, however, lo 
see his measures carried into execution, lie fell from his 
horse, and died in great torture. He was buried at 
Kifflgscon by his own di-sire. Lord Sydenliam waa suii* 
ceedud hy Sir Charles Bagot, who was sooo after a ELtTerer 
from ill health, aud died at Kingston in May, 184>3. 

17. In 1S4.3 Sir Charles Metcalfe, afterwarda Lord 
MetciiEfe, succeeded to the admiDistration. He bad heen 
formerly Governor of Jamaica, where be bad very great 
diffi'cutties to coutcbd with, but orercame thent a.11, gaining 
the admiration, love and respect of the inhabitants, and 

;be fullest approbation ofthe Goverameotat Home. Ua- 
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fortUDBtel/ continued ill-ibealtb obliged bint to return la 
England in 1 845, and he was succeeded by the Earl Catki-- 
eartj the Commander of t!ie Forcps in GnlJ^li Nortb 
America. Tbe appointinejit of Enrl Callicart was not 
looked upon as an^ Lhing furtlier than for temporary pur- 
poses, And he was accortJinglf in a short time succeeded 
hj the Karl oT Elgin. 

16. Uis Government toininenced under cirrumstancei 
hf no flieaoa ouspicious. The other recent changes in lh« 
policy of tbe Imperial Goveroment wilb regurd to free- 
trade had the effect of throwing the mt^rcaotile alTaira of 
the Procince into ihe greatest confusion. A wide-spread 
baekruptcj brought distress and ruin to the houses of 
thousanda, and, as a natural retult^ not oaly waa all im- 
[icoicTneOt put a slop to but many of our best citiEens and 
labourers abuuJoned th,e COUntrf to Seek tinplDfuicut in 
tb« Ubitfrd Stitci. 

!9. During Ibis state of dejire^sioti and discontent the 
JMinifetrv of the day Introduced a Bill for paying the losaea 
nustaiiwd during tbe outbreaks of 1B37 nnd IB38. This 
mesisuie vfbs resisted ty one paj'ty, bqib in and out of Ihe 
House^ with so much soimosilf that it led to the destruc-* 
lionof tbeSt. Jiid's Market, then used for tbe meeting of 
Parliament, and with it perished in the llames nearly all 
the public documenCe of the Province, besides the valuable 
libraries of the tlouse of Asfiembly and Legislatire Coun- 
cil, indicting a logs not easily made up. The consequence 
of this unfortunate event threw Montreal into great con- 

aoDr which ltd to the House of Auembly Foting an 
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address to the Governor recomtneading tbe remoral of the 
Seat of GorerameDt from Montreal, to be fixed for four 
jears at Torooto and four at Quebec altemafelf. This 
resoiutioD was put into effect in the autumo of that f ear^ 
since nbich time liiis system has hcen aud now is in 
operation. 

20. Tbe diaturbaaces which hare just been mentioned 
were entireiy quieted io the course of the summer^ and 
various indicatious showed that a more prosperous state of 
affairs might be looked for, which subsequent events have 
realized. The most important of these events is the im- 
mense impulse that has been given to the Bailwaj^ enter- 
prise. In the course of the winter of IS52-53 contracts 
were entered into under tbe Froviucial guarantee for coo- 
Btructiug an immense line of Kailroad from Quebec on tbe 
one band and Portland ob the other to Richmond, 
thence to Montreal and to Toronto, including in its 
coarse a bridge over the St. Xiawrence at tbe Ci^ of 
Montreal — which works are now in progress — and, when 
completed, will be the greater in the VV oHd, iDvolring an 
outlay of nearly JC3,000,000 of money. It would be too 
long a disquisition to enter into all the causes that have 
brought back prosperity to our country ; suffice it to say 
that at no time in its history has Canada been inso flour- 
ishing a condition, or bid so fair for the future. Farmers, 
merchants and mechanics are all thriving, and tbe 
labourers obtaining very high rates of wages, so that, unless 
some unforeseen circumstances should occur to mar the 
presentfiite prospects, we shall liare many reasons to be 
proud jf bur'xQOatjy^ 
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2t. The Rutject of eJjcation, by Tar the most impor- 
tanl for our people, is daily attracting more attcnlionj snci 
niiicli lias been done to tiring it to all. Upper Canada 
lias greally advanced, and, ihougli various causes have 
tenrled to obstruct the dissemination oF koowleilge in the 
Lower Province, still we Uave every reason to hope Ihat 
they will lielil Lo the growing desire of the peopFe to be 
put in this respect on an equality vrith the citizens af 
Upper Canada and ibe United States. And, whaiteri^r the 
ignorance cf the past may have been, we yet hope soon to 
see tiie time when all shall have at all events the three 
great means of acquiring knowledge— reading, wrilirig and 
arithmetic. And, when such shall he the case, we may no 
longer dread the re-occurrence of such events as during 
the course of this History we hare had uufoj-tunately to 
recount. 

S2. In proof of the great progreiis that has been made 

in the Province, we shall content oursclies with one 

or two extracts from the Census of Ibe populatiqa taken 

in 1851. In iSil the Population of Upper Canad» 

was w 465.375 

while in l8St it had readied... ........... 9j'2,06I, 

thus in ten years nearly doubling the nuntber of its ia- 

hnhitants. In 1844 the Population of Lower Canada 

was. 690,782, 

Ift 1851 ilh«d reached. 4..... 890,261, 

thus sliowing a populition for the United Provinces of 

1,842,265, which, tis progress has gone oq since 1851 

It no equal and probably greater rate of increase, we joay 
I 
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safelf noir assume to be in round numbers two milliolu of 
inhabitants, to which it is highly gratir^ing to add tbatwe^ 
bare every right lo saj that this is a population of pros- 
pering and happj people. 

23. It will be seen that the Upper ProTioce is increas- 
ing in population in a much more rapid degree than the 
Lower. ' This is easily accounted for by its superior 
climate and the manner in which lands are held, free from 
all burdens payable to Seigniors as in the Lower Frorince. 
This last objection, howeVer, will sooii -be removed by an 
equitable arrangement among the parties interested, and 
a wiser system introduced, which nill, without doubt, gire 
a new impulse -to the settlement of the many thousands of 
acres of excellent land which are still in a state of nature 
in Loner Canada. An Act for effecting a settlement of 
the Seigniors' claims passed the Provincial Parliament in 
1855. 

24. We cannot better conclude this work than in the 
language of the author wbom we have already quoted. 

25. " Tbe present is, beyond all doubt, the time of 
Canada's greatest prosperity; from the highest to tbe 
lowest — merchabt, farmer, tradesman, labourer — their 
hands are full of business, their profits and wage's are am- 
ple ; there is scarcely a shadow for the discontented to 
lay bold of. Tbe country has now only begun to arrive 
at that degree of maturity when trade takes its great 
start. We should recollect that English Canada is more 
than a century younger than tbe trading districts of tbe 
United States } it i^ uojair to eomptre their progreei in 
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commerce liilherto, for, (ill rery reccniljf, tli* conditions 
of lliis country were siJ*:h as to render llie Cormer merely 
anxious, flnii busied in the support of life, the primitiTe 
piirauits of liu&batidry bei'ng the only occupation of i]ie 
pflOpIe. As numbers incLeaseil flnd town* enljrg«il, 
weallli and intelligence were hrouglit to benr, aoJ ihij last 
five, ten, fil'teen years sliow cbangea in ibeSe Proviacei 
also ioeredible." 

26. " May it seem fit to the Great Ruler oFo^/ Coun- 
cil* tbat our future rivQlry may be only in works of pcaire, 
in tbe incrense and lia^ipiiie&s of our people. Eve«] now, 
wltile a Jegree of mulu.^1 irritatiou nad distrust exists, I 
eai'tieslly breatbe ti nhh, express a liope, ay ! announce a 
faiUj — tliat the bri^bt day, which pliilanlliropists baTC 
dreamt of, ^oeta seen in tlie vision of fiincy, and the in^ 
spired page ofpropliecy forelold, is not far distant ; wlien 
tlie spread of enli^iilenineTit, civilization and, above all, 
Christianity, among the natinus of tbe earlb, will do awajr 
for ever with tbe stern and terrible necessity of the 
iword; when tbe dazzling light, wliii^li fiime now ibrowj 
upon ibe oarnes of lho.-<e who direct victorious orinies, may 
he looked upon but as a fiilse meteor, lliiir rueords known 
Only as B Diemory of a by-gone and mistaken gloi 




Quettiom on Part III.— Chapter 3. 

Whst are the divisinns or iRit Chapter 1 
I.— 1. Iliiw did the news frum Lrtwer Canada affect the Ui^ier 
Pi oviiice t u hat disloyal meeting took place t 

2. What did it send Turth i Uive on accotmt of the liberal 
promiH made. Gits an account of the cheap tiovernr 
ment. Give an account gf the roads. What ii ssdd of this 
undertaking 1 

3. \V hut is said of the conduct of Sir Francia Bond Head T 
Uive an account of his plan. 

4. What is said of the first out-break 1 Where did their 
leaders induae Ihem to meet 1 What ivas their first aggrea- 
Mon % 

4. Who iraa iheir first victim t What is Mackensia reported 
to have laid 1 

6> By ivh'jm was the adrance guard met J What happened to 
them i What is said of Alderman Powell 1 Uotv did Um 
alarm affect the insurgents 1 

7. In ivhat manner was the night passed 1 What happened t 

6. What is said of the inhabitants of 'i'oronto t What is said 
of the British Canadians 1 Give an account of the Govern- 
or's proceedings. How were the Lojelisis provided uitb 
arms 1 Hoiv were their numbers increased i 

9. What is said of the Loyalists t What is said of the erabas^ 
sent bj Sir Francis 1 Kcpeat Mackenzie's ansner. What 
did he add lo this speech t Repeat ihe answer of Sir 
Francis. 

10. Describe the Loyalists. What was their success ^ What 
became of Mackenzie? What became of tlie olhera i 
What became of the lavem ? What became of the prisoners % 
What is £aid of the loss of life t 

11. Give nn accuunt of the influx of volunteers. Who csine 
to the rescue '{ V\ hat is said of the general order to Um 
militia T V^'hat is said of the prisoners t What is said of 
restoralion of tranqtillliiy 1 

12. Whither did Mackenzie go'? What naa bin success 1 
How did they arm themselves t How were numbers tempted 
to join the Palriois 1 What were the volunteers prr.mibed t 
Why did they call themselves Patriots t What might have 
ensued from their inroads t 

13. Who commanded this enterprise 'i Whence was it sup- 
ported 1 Who chose to patronize the Patriots 1 What is 
aaid of the artillery 1 What reword was offered 1 How 
was it to be paid 1 
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14. Whnl preparalinns rtere mide for d^reiice 1 Whiil flrireri 
mere given i Wheie ivns Ihe Carnlinp Ijir^ 1 T'lr w\i!i<, 
\n.r\rse was t!i? pntly (iiB|ia1<-hed '£ W tre Ihcj succeshful 1 
Hair ivna Ihis ncivs received in ihe Statea 1 

lb. "When (Jill Ihcy leave Lhe islund l 

16, V\ here iliJ ihe PolriiUnejtt up[ienr 1 How did IhejbehiLfe t 
Give nn ogciikiI nC Iheir procecditigs. nt t)elicit. 

17, IVhpredid iliey nexl appeur 1 VVfi^t pnsition Ji*l Cnlnnel 
iMailland laku I ^Miitc ensued ? Htm- did ihey [irueetd I 
VV ho wfre ihip chief lenders in llwre Torays 1 

IB. Whal Q!innuinccmf-nt nas nifiilc by Sit- Fmiciii 1 Wliat la 
said nfhis furendl ipeecd f Whol is snld of hii charatte.r 1 
[ji ulial light is Ms crindiict viewed lij hifl frjenits ' In what 
light, it liLs tjjr)dji:t vieived Ity hia cnr.mies t Hoi» wat lhe 
cDUMlry preserved 1 Whnl is jnid of t^ir Gfnrge Arlhw 1 
II. — 1. 1\ hen liid Lord [lurlmin nrriiTc ? IMcitlifiiii same of hii 
Grat BCU. Wlint ktjid q( Council was he io rprnii 1 |lui7 
WHS he fo UM ihem T 

2. What is ani-d of ihQ I^iifrioU t What is SRi4 oflKfi O^struc^ 
li'in cf the S^ir RfiUert Pei I 1 Wfial is s«id fit Lord Durham ? 
Was Johiis-jri lalen 1 Where did he Ufce refuge A \n iviiit 
mnnnerdid llivpy evade juBlice 1 

3. What did l.crd Oiirhnin fii>d U Ticc^fB^n-j I'll do ^ IVhilher 
did he send (hum 1 VVIml isoaid of iliis measure I 

4. ^Vhat is fluid of l.nrd Durham'* lour 1 VVh&l la iuid of ibe 
miisa fif infnrliml.itjn regarding Canudi 1 

6. Di't Lord Dfirli.Ttn remain here loiii; 1 Why did he relttm 
Home, niid itheri did he orn»c in Englund T 

6> Why were arreeljs made 1 
in> — 1. ^\ hvn was this riMng In Ulce plaee T Whol prevenled. it t 
IVhnt Icxik plaec at BcQuhtirnois T W|gB.l is Mid Of Mr. 
tllice ? IVhal is siild of Mrs. Kllite 1 

2. M hs« evenl took place at CaugTinawaga 1 In Trhat manner 
did (he rhiijfoct 'i VVhi<l ivo? the result T Whaiissoid of 
these liidiai>s ! What h said of liieir Chiefs 1 

3. Whefe did Uis inAurgenU asseinWe, anrt wh» "wbb sent lo 
meet iJiem 1 Whal did Lhej find on Iheir arrival I Who 
toulc B«uuharnoitt 

4. For (that iitirpnse hsd a pacly been drtacbed 1 Who met 
ihciii "I WtiHl did Ihft victurs then dt> 1 

5. Whom dill tlic insiirijcnia r<:lcaae 1 Hnw had Uiey been 
Ircnled ( Whiil rcinaikin- made upon the Canadians i How 
sfinii did lliift iiisurri-L'li'nn end '{ 

€. U) ivhiim ivrr? the iiisuri;enLs supported 1 Whal exiiLed 
■Itng the frontier I 



7. Oirs ftn leeount of the altack tt Preieolt Bj wliom v«n 
they oppuwd 1 Where did Mveral of them lake refuge T 
%\'hat wu* fnund neceaurjr 1 Hoi* did tJii* end 1 \\ hither 
were the prisoiien taken I 

8. Uive an acinHinl of the iiiruim &t Sandirich 1 Whet waa 
the fate oT Ur. Hume I 

9. B; whom were they atUcked 1 What wa* judged ueceuaryl 
Vihn hod invaded the Niagara fruntier ( What wai Um 
result 'f 

10. How many were executed 1 Why was Von Scboidtz 1 How 
did he heltare'l How were the "fleiiders treated by the 
Udreriimeiit 1 U'h.it mny huve -. ccurred 1 

11. Whul cannot be denied 1 What *huuld be the futurerinlry 
of the people of all origins t 

12. tvhat ensued 1 What measure wot recommended 1 Waait 
adopted 1 

13. For what purpose was a Bill pawed 1 Why was this done 1 
Who was appointed to the riffice of GoTeriior Uencral 1 
tVhat proposition did be make 1 Was it agreed to T W ben 
did it laku place 1 

14. 01 what does the L^islature consist t By whom are the 
Legislative Counsel chosen 1 What is said of liie Legisla- 
tive Assembly 1 What is the qualification necessary for 
Toters % or what does (he EsecuUve Council consist 1 

15. To what dale is it intended to bring this history t What Is 
added 1 

16. ll<m did the ekclion terminate 1 What nas Ibe fate of 
Lord Sydenham 1 Sy i%honi ivai Lord Sydenham succeeded 1 

17. When did L'lrd Metcalfe arrire T V\ hat is said of his 
(ivernment of Jamaica 1 Why did he return Home 1 By 
u bom was he succeeded t Who succeeded liarl Calhcart 1 

18. Under what circumitanoea did his governmeot commence 1 
What threw mercaittile alTain into the greatest confusion 1 
IX hat was the natural result 1 

19. What bill, introduced by the Minutry, became law 1 Do- 
scribe the destruction in connectiun with the burning uf the 
HL Ann's Market or Parliament Buildings. Whalchanga 
as to the Seat of Uitvernment has taken place % 

20. Describe one of the most important enterprises auguring tha 
future proppei ity of Canada. Describe its j>reseul prospcritir 
and future prospects. 

21. Uescribu the present state and fulure prospects of education 
in Lower Canada, in relation to Upper Canada and the 
Uuiled tutes 1 
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22. Wh&t was the population oT Upper Canadft in 1841 and 1891 1 
What was UwpopubtionorLcyier Canada in 1844 and 1851 1 
At ivhat may iu*preseiit populalior. be sardy asiumed 1 
Mention one evidence among many gf the pruent prosperity 
of the Province. 

23. Account for the greater increase of population in Upper 
Ci nada than in ihe Lower Promce. How may we hape to 
■ee thii objection rcmtjved 1 

24. What does this auihjr say of the present state of Canada 1 
To nhat degree of maturity has it noiv arrived I Is it fair 
to compare it with the states 1 What is said of Ihe progresa 
made in llie last few years 1 

23. Repeat his prayer. What does he announce t What does 
be anUcipaiB t Hotv does he regard the path of the narrior t 
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PAET IV. 
GEOGBAPUICAL DESCRIPTION OF CARABA. 



CHAPTEU I. 

CONTENTS. 

Extent of British America — Canada — it$ Boundaries 
— Mountains — Inland Waters — Zojte Superior — 
the Pictured Rocks — the Cascade— tfie Copper Mines 
— St. Mary's Channel — Lake Huron —Indians of 
Manitoulin Island. 

1, British America stretches across the Wesi- 

TERR CoNTmENT FROM THE AtI,ANT1C TO THE PACIFIC 

Ocean. — It forms a region of immense extent, embracing 
considerably more than a third part of the whole Continent. 
A great portion of this rast spaee wears an aspect peculi- 
arly gloomy, being buried the greater part of the year un- 
der snow, and producing nothing 'valuable except the skins 
and furs of the wild animals that roam orer its surface, 

2. Many of these outer tracts are indeed unknown to 
Britain herself. The smaller and more important part, 
which has been reduced into Prorincefi, and is gradually 
falling into cultivation, is, however, rising into notice. 
These Provinces are of two classes — fiist, the Inland 
Portions, watered only by great lakes and rivers, and, 
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eeconJlyj die Mariiime Provinces. CannJa belongs lo the 
first i'las9, and i-. more tstetiilve, wore proilnclivc and 
more popiiioufl ih^ji a]] llie Maritime ProrLnc:e& united ; it 
is also tli(; priiicigidl MrsOrt of Emigranla from the 31olbar 
Country. 

3. Canscli proper extenJs from Gaspi in llm Gulf of 
St, Lawrence in rlie east to Siuxlwicli at tlie ^ml of Lake 
Eri« m tire west, a dbtani^e of nUoiiC i-ltvin liunilrt-i] tulles. 
Tliroughoiit tills vrUain Inn^lli its chores are ivnahcd Cn the 
■west by Lake Huron, to the soiitli-enst by Lakes Eric 
and OnLtrio and the St. L:iwreni e tm far ai to ilm bound- 
»if of the forty-fifth panillel on.ititnde. j\fter pnsaing 
tins boiiiiJary llie great river flows IhroUgh tine cCiilre of 
t!ie Province lu llie Sea. 

4. Canada is boiiniicJ nn tbe north by the Hudson's 
Bay Territory ; on the east, liy Labrador, tlie Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and Nw BriinsiiLck ; on tlie souin, by lUe 
tloiled Stales until tbe line strikes the St. Lawrence at 
St. Rpgis in latitude 4o° and longiluje 72" 40' west, 
about sfvcnty-liFC miles abovo Monlrenl. From lliat 
poirt tlie rivers and lakes divide tlie Btitl^li Ttrritorips 
from the United States. The line passes (hroogh the St, 
Lawrence and Lake Ootfirio up the Niiigara river, wbich 
it foillaws as fur as to Lake Kne. After passing Ibroiigb 
Lake Krie it enters the Detroit river acid Luke St, Clair, 
it then pnsa^s llirou<r|i the St. Chdr river lo Lake Huron, 
and finally llirough the ?t. Alary^s fiver to Lake ^apeuor. 
Tlie western linul is very yague ; but us^ge does not ejtend 

it lariber tban this lake. Canada may Unererorv be df* 
■ 2 
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scribfid as lying between the meridians ot 57° SO* »od 
90" west, and tbe parallels or 42'=' anil 52° north, being 
about thirteen hundred miles from east to west, and serea 
bundled Trom north to south. The area h estimated at 
three hundred and fortj-eight thousand s<)uare miles. 

5. This Province, as has been mentioned in a former 
part of this work, derives its name from (he Iroquois word 
Kanata, whicb signiBes a collection of huts, which the 
early settlers caught from the mktires, and mistook for the 
name of tbe countrj. The opinion ii strengthened hj 
tbe fact that the well known Indian Chief Brant, in his 
translation of the Gospel of St. Matthew, alwajrs uses tht 
world Canada to signify a village. 

6. Extensive Ds this Province may now be, it is jet 
-very different indeed from what it originally was. In tbe 

reign of George III. it indnded a great extent of what is 
now New England, and tbe whoJe of the country between 
tbe State of Pennsylvania, the river Ohio, and the Miasia- 
sippi north to the Hudson^s Bay Territory, where now a 
great portion of the rich and flourishing Western States 
adds their strength to the ne^hbouriog republic. By 
gradual encroachments on one hand and concessions on 
the other, by the miscon&tructioa of treaties and the 
division of boundaries, have these vast and valuable tracti 
of country been separated from the firitisli Empire. 

7. Crnida consists of a very extensive plain, situated 
between tivo ranges of higii hills, one on the north, tbe 
other on the south. The most valuable portions of it are 
tbe grounds that stretch along tbe borders of tli? St. 
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'^Lawrence aatl the LiiLcs. Some of the MvuntaiEison tlis 
North Sljore arc upwards of two thousand fu-i:! bigb, as are 
also some of those in Gssji6 sui the Eastern ToTrnships. 
Both in the upper part oT the Quebec Pistrict, and la 
Gasp6, the hilla press on (lie banks- of the rher, giv'mg to 
il sn air of much granileur . Higher up they recede, anil 
form on eilber siiie a gradually widening and beautiful 
plain, susceptible of (he most perfect euLticalion. In the 
upper part of the country this lerel tract attains a rcry 
greiit breadth, and! partly includes the basin of (lie noble 
stream of ihe Ottawa. In ibc we^t It appears to terminate 
with Lake Huron, for the northern sheet of that fine 
piete of water, as TCell ai of Lake Superior, is flasked by 
maiintains. 

8- The most striking peculiarty of this noMe region -is 
it« waters, particularly its immense lakes^ nhich,in respect 
to depth and extent of sjurfacej Lave no equal on [tie faca 
of the Earth. The Caspian Sea certainlj eiceeda the 
largest of those lakes suparately considered , hut tiiat ^reat 
body of salt has oa oulitt, whereas (he Canadiart Lakes 
ggpply without apparent ilimiDutLon th» vast stream of tha 
St, Lawrecicf, 

9. Liike Superior is the largest of tEieae inland fteim, 
and indt^t;d tht most extensive body of fresh water in th« 
World. Its form is lliat of an irregular cresrent, and its 
length is estimated at three hiindri'd and iitly geograplii- 
cul miWs- Its surface appears to be one hundred and 
tvn;n(y-se¥en feet above the level of the Altaulic, and its 
■hor«i ntfofd indicstiaus of its having once been forty 0|r 
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iitj feet higher. The hettoni of its basin is supposed to 
he fire baodred feet below the surface of the Atlaolic. Id 
Tiolent gales the waves rise nearly as high as those of the 
Ocean ; and, though there are no tides, the wind, when it 
blows' strongly from an/ point, throws the water with great 
force on the opposite shore. 

10. It is remarkable that, while erery other large Jake 
is fed hy rirers of the first order, this, the most capacious 
on the face of the Globe, does not receive a third or even 
a fourth rate stream. The St. Louis, the most coniuder^ 
Me, has a course of not more than one hundred and fifty 
miles. This deficiency is, however, amply siipplied by 
not less than two hundred and twenty tributary rivers and 
streams, which pour in their waters from the surrounding 
mountains. 

1 1 . There are several remarkable things connected with 
Lake Superior. Its waters are so perfectly transparent 
that they render the rocks, even at extraordinary depths, 
distinctly visihle, which is caused by the mud and sand 
having time to subside. The temperature of sarnmer js 
never gained by these waters ; for, if in July a bottle be 
sunk to the depth of one hundred feet and there titled and 
then brought up to the surface, its contents are found to 
be like ice-water. 

12. On the south Mde of the Lake are the Pictured 
Roeks, which are immense ctifls rising to an elevation of 
three hundred feel above its level, and stretching along its 
coast for fifteen miles. They are called the Pictured 
Rocka in consequence of the different appearances which 



the J" present 1o 1lte trayeler us h*" passes, their bast in tus 
canoe. It requires but lillle aid fium ihe imagination to 
iliscein in (iiem ca^tellMt-il lowers, iofly domc^s and spiies, 
pinn:]clc^,TiRcl every groUisqiie or sublimie sbti|ie which the 
genius of arthitecture ever inveriled, Tlii; voyageurs 
never pass lliis. co3ti!.t «xtcpC in Oie inoRt prchlaund cnlm ; 
Biitl llie InJinn^, before tiiey mnke tlie nileirpt, ofytr their 
accustoiiUBil oblations lo |iropili;iie tlie favour of their 
Matiilou or Guardian Spirit. 

13. Tlie Casrade of La Porlpiiilc and llie Doric Arch 
ere two remarkable (jbjfcis on tliis slioie. Tlie Cascade 
consists of a considerable stream precl|iilijted from a 
height of sevitnly (tcX by a single lewp into the Lake to 
sucJ] a dbtance lliat a boat may jtass between the fall and 
the roclc perfectly dry. This immense vra,ll of rock is of 
BanJMune, and is worn away by the continual action of 
the water, wliich ba-s iirdtrniineJ every pi-ojecting point 
to such a degree that thiis lofty precipice rests upon art^hes 
and is intersected by rnverns in every diire.tTiori. Tlirou^h 
tliese enverns the wind rushes with a sound as melancholy 
tiiid as awful aa any which erer vibrAted upon the humtiD 
ear. 

14. The Dorte Arch hos sll the appearance of a work 
of art, ond cOnsi^ta of an insolated ihb^s of sandstone i^ith 
four pillars supporting an enlahhUure of atone, covered 
with soil, op which grows, a beautiful grove of pine and 
spruce-trees, some of them sixty feet in height. While 
Ttfiving tlicfe wonders of nnture, a sense of insecurity 
attends you, as A Sitdilt-H storm upon llie Lake would u 
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toeritabl)' came the destruction of your frail canoe as if it 
were on the brink of ihe cataract of Niagara. 

15. A young lady, who crossed Lake Superior a few 
years unce in a canoe, descrit^d her seD»atioiu to the 
writer as being very peculiar. Seated at the bottom of 
the canoe which was covered with nice soft bkins, and 
accompanied by only two persons, the lady and gentleman 
to whose house she was going, she felt like a bird floating 
along through space, as under the direction of their Indian 
guide they glided over the Lake. The water was so 
remarkably transparent that, when she looked orer the 
side of the frail bark to the rocks and stones and long 
tangling weeds in the depth below, all idea of water 
vanished, and she seemed to be buoyant in the air. 

16. The tributary rivers and streams, though not lai^, 
pour into the Lake a great volume of water than what 
forms its exit at the only outlet, the Falls of St. Mary^s. 
This is generally thought to be caused by the immense 
evaporation continually going on, and which would be 
much greater were it not for the dense covering of wood 
and the long continuance of frost in this region. The 
vast copper mines lately discovered here, and which 
promise to become a source of wealth both to the United 
Stales and Canada, render this portion o[ our country 
peculiarily interesting at this time. 

17. The surplus waters of Lake Superior enter, near 
its south-eastern extremity, into St. Mary's Channel, by 
which they are transmitted to Lake Huron, more than 
forty miles distant. About midway are St. Mary*g F^HSf 
where the cunent forces its w>iy tlnpugh broken rock 
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■wjtli a fremen(!oiis noise. The swift-Bowing bilionsand 
wliit^ned waters are huiried with vo)(?citj' orur a slope -gf 
huge bpulder stones through a thickly wootled country, 
wtio^e w;)]it of elev.itioEi on eillier !^ide has perin!Ue<l llie 
rormation of a number of i&Iets, dividt^d b^ cbannfis, wLiich 
are oarroiv on the Left but- mideo on the right bank. 
ICn bed is from one mile to one jnile and n lialf wide. 
These rapids cannot be ascended, but canoes, tliovgh 
with great danger, somelimes sbngt down^rards. A 
schooner^ belonging to the North We^I Companj'. some- 
tiime ago came down in safety, tvlilcb Is ibe lifiht instiitico 
of a [laasage being QCRomplisheJ by a pefsd of any consid- 
erable size. This pas'iage may he avoiiled by r portage 
of about two railes, over whitb ihe Jniiians carry the 
canoes nnd launch tliem into Lake lluroii. 

18. Thbs Luke may be ^sid to bave three sides — Ino 
belonsins to Canada and tlie ibtrd to tbe Unitud Slates. 
Its eitrenie length is about tiro liuni!red and forty miles^ 
its breadlli not k'sa than two hundred and tw-enly miles, 
nnd il9 circumference is supposed to be nearly one thous- 
and. Its aurfaee is only tiiirty-two feet Isicer than that of 
Lake Superior, nnd it is equally distinguished by tiie bril- 
liancy of its waters and its extiaordinnry depth, cstimfiled 
at nine handred or one thousand feet. Lake Hnron 
b tlie second in succession, as ivell as in inaf;nilude, 
of this great chain of hikes^ A range of islands runs 
pnratlel »ilh Us northern shore, and nilh the peninsula of 
Cabot separates ahiiost cumpleteily llie upper part from 
main, 10 tlial it was consiJered by tbe earlier disiuv- 
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erers as a distinct basin. Among tliese islands tbe cbief 
is the Great Manitoulin or Sacrei] Isle, vhicb is viewed 
hy the Indians nitli peculiar awe as the abode of the 
Great Spirit. It is seventy-five miles long, and in some 
places twenty-five miles broad. The two islets of St. 
Josepb and Drummond are fortified as frontier statiooit, 
the former by Britain, the latter by the United States. 

19. Tlie principal British naval station on Lake Huron 
is Penetanguisliine in Georgian Bay. It is sheltered by 
bills of sand and rolled blocks, bearing evidence of the 
" war of waters" when this fine country was covered with 
llie inland sea, upcn Itie surface of which only occasional 
tops of mountains and lines of rocky ridges were to be 
Geen, like islands studding the vast expanse. 

20. The Isliinds of La Cloche form a charming coatrast 
to the bleak hills on the northern shore, which rise one 
thousand ftet above the level of the Lake. The name of 
La Cloche is derived from the belief that some of the Is- 
lands are composed of dark rocks, which, when struck, 
sound like a bell. 

2 1. Near its north-western point a narrow strait 
connects il with Lake Michigan, whichisentirelyincluded 
Within the United States' boundary. Tbe view into tbift 
Lake from Michillimackinac Isle, which lies in tbe strait 
of that name, is peculiarly pleasing ; the pretty hamlet of 
St. Ignace, the high white cliffs contrasted with the 
foliage around, and the blue light streaming through tbe 
»)und from the vast Lake beyond, offers a rich trsat for 
lovers of natural sctnery. 
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22. We lope our readers have rot forgoltcn lliat it 
was iti llie iieigbbouir1ior>d of Lake: t-lunm thai CiiQniplain 
passe J a winter witli the la^Iiaos. Tbey were then a vrnr- 
Mte and powerrul race, " sorereij;^s of tlie lanrl and of the 
Lake." Now, IiO'Wever, it 13 very difterunt ; llie natives of 
the soil are scattered and weakened, tlicir numbers dimin- 
isbedj aod their power c>ilingiii&hed. The (.lovcrnmentt 
howcTer, and others nre trj^-iiig to give lliem the bt'nefits 
of civilization, and to convert tbem to Christianity ; and, 
lliough it must be ovviied tliut the Indians are less pictu- 
resque in civihsed than in »av%gp life, wc invist rejoice at 
the changes tiiltin^ phce among them. 

i!3. Previoiislj' lo IS29 a distribution of presenla used 
to take place to the Western Indians at DriiminonJ'ft 
Island. These visiting Indians «aniG from the north of 
Penetanguishine, from Sault Ste. Marie and ttie shores of 
Lake Superior, from the soiitli-west and Lake IMicliigaa, 
Green Bay, the Fos Eiver, Wisconsin, and even from 
the distant Mississipjii, In IS'^9, however, Druminood's 
h\.\ni\ hcing Gnally ceded to tlie Americans, and the 
British Gorernmcnt being desirous of ascertaining the 
disposition of tlie Iniliani Co embrace ciFilization, the 
disti'ibiitio'n of pre^enls was m&t!i& first at St. .losepb'^ 
Island, and afterwards at Penctnngui&hinc. Tn the spring 
af 1S35 the Governntent delcnnined to settle (he Indmnji 
OD Manilonlin Island, ronsiatiog of five or six families of 
tht Ottawa tribe, who had settled at Wetjuamekong Bay. 
These witli a few Cliippewas a.moiinled to seventy or 
eighty persons. In 18^13 the present seltiemeat at 
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JVIanito waning was commenced. When the first lasae of 
preNenIs look place, it was attended by twenty*sis buo- 
dreO and ninety-seven indiriJuals. Sir Francis Head was 
present, aud formed the idea of collecting at Manitoulin 
not only the wild Indians from tlie North of Lake Haron, 
as had at first been proposed, but all those who had 
SL'ttled or were wandering among the white population in 
various parts of Upppr Canada. This design, bowerer, 
does not seem to be approved of by the settled Indians. 
Those who bare accepted the offers made them bj the 
Gorernment are chiefly belonging to the Ottawa and 
Chippewa tribes. 

24. There is a decided difference between these tribes. 
The Ottawas, who emigrated from the United States, 
have been ai\ their lives Indian farmers, and immediately 
began to cultivate the 90il,.and cure the lish for winter's 
use, so that it was not necessary for them to leave their 
homes in search of food . The Cliippewas on the contrary,' 
who had never, until collected at Manitoulin, cultivated 
the soil, were slow in adopting a new mode of life. For 
some time they were reluctant to remain in a fixed place 
of residence ; they frequently shifted their camps, and it 
required much persuaMon to induce them to join the set* 
tiements. 

25. In the village of Wequamekong there are now 
seventy-eight buildings, a church, a school-bouse and a 
saw-mill. The Ottaivas have long been converted to the 
Roman Catholic religion, and have a priest residing with 
them, who appears to liave the entire control. The Maoi* 
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towawning village contains fifly-rive buildings, a s-cliool- 
Lou&e, s:iw-raill, large slore, and ProtestaTil clmrcli. '1 lie 
po|]iilalion of Uie LIiidJ h ^bout asvvn hicndrvd. 

'26. The men now ilo most of tbc chopping ; but after 
that tlie ^TORiL'n still take a full share o( tiie labours of Ibie 
fietJ. Their fnnitnuss fur Imatlng an J fiiiliingis diminii^betJ^ 
so ihul lliey st^lJom Eunve llie IslaniJ for either purpose. 
Tliej are more regular in iheir tiabala, dress ruore like 
whji« peo;>le, wasli their hunclg and faces^aily, and appear 
to be infiitenced by ibe instructions tliey receive. They 
attenJ pubic worship regularly, their moral bablh are 
jmpfoced, and they do not tallc of tEieir ancient mode of 
cruel warfare with the same JeligliE as formerl/. In fact 
the clinnges, which have taken place here and tTsewbepe, 
wouEd have delighted the heart of Ch:)jnplaiti. if he had 
lived to witness them, for I hope you have not forgotten 
the memorabla saying of this enrellent man, " That ihe 
convi^rMon of one 5qu1 was of more value than tlie conquest 
of an empire." 



Questions on Part I Y. — Chapter I , 

1. How far JoM British America csl«nil t Hiw much nf the 

CjnLLiienldiies it eoi brace t Wlist issaidofagrealportiDnor 
LKis space T 

2. VVIul pnrl9 of British America are riling inln nnticc T Hovf 
ire llici^c PrrjviDces divided I VVhut U iaii i<C Cnimdn 1 

3. Wiinl ia the eilctil of Canada t Uy wli il ivalera are tia nhiirf ■ 

ivnshcd '( Uoiv docs Uic ^l. LairreTice flow uAei' [lauing Ills 
iHiumlarjr 1 
4- How IB CannJahiunclcd on Ihn north 1 Unnf on thn ciut I Hftil* 
OD iIm •oiith Z Who-t Lhwidividn lline cgUQlrLeit ( Where il->e« 
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the line then pnu 1 ADer iMTing; Lnke Erie 1 IThKt ta taid 
rfih.: western limit '>f Cenfida t Where then doea CwiiulaUel 
How is the area cslimslcd I 
6. AVh:il is the derivatiun cf the word CanulK 1 How jraM it 
'aildpted 1 MtMiliuii a cnrroboratirc proof. 

6. Whut,is 8:iTd of Canada in regard lo its prewnt liie 1 How far 
did it extend in the reign of Ueorge III. 1 Uj wbal meatia hat 
it pass* (I rnim us 1 

7. (If ivh.it dfici Canada now conaiat t Which porliona ■« Ibe 

most valuable 1 What is aaid of the nounlajna % Do they 
approach the share t Aa they recede what ia fuund "i What 
does Itiis luvel tract include t How doea ft terminate on the 
west 1 

8. U hat is the chiff peculinritj of region 1 What it aaJd of the 
Cnspian Sea t What ia aaid cf the Canadian Lakea t 

9. Which is the largest of those Canadian Lakea T Deacribe Lake 

Superior. ^\'hat ia its height 1 ViYaX ia its depth 1 Vt'hat a 
said o( ita waves T 

10. Helalc a rcniurkable circuuiatance connected with thit Lake. 
What is the length of the H. Louia 1 How it this want aup- 
pliedl 

11. What is said of the ivatera of Lake Superior t How ia thia 
caused 1 What is remarkable in regard to the temperature in 
summer t 

12. Describe the Piclured Recks. Whence do Ihey derire their 
name ) What do thej resembTc T What ia aaid of the irojra- 
gears, and cf the Indiana t 

13. Name other two remarkable objects. Describe the Cascade. 
What has tlie action cf the water formed t >Vhat|ia lieard 
from these carcriia t 

14. Of what d'ws Ihe Doric Arch consist 1 -IVilh what feeling are 
those wonders viewed, and whj 1 

13. What is said ofayoung ladj who crosied Lake Superior 1 By 
whom was site accompanied, nnd huw did she ficl t IVhal 
cflTects did tlie Iriinsparency of the water produce 1 

16, What is said of ihe rivers and streams 1 How is this accounted 
for 1 Why is Lake Superior peculiarly interesting at preseat 1 

17, Into what Channel do Ihe surplus nuters (rf Ihia Lake enter 1 
WhtTc are St. .Mary's Falls t Describe its progress, and the 
cou[}try through which it passes 1 How wide is its bed 1 Can 
tliese rapids be ascended 1 What vessel lately came down 
them t How may this be atoidcd 1 

18, Wlut may bcsaidof Lake Hurcn J What are its length, brcedth 
and (-ircunifL'rence 1 State its elevation and ila depth. What 
is suid ef this Lake t How was part of the Lake formerly r«- 
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ganledT What ia saiJ of ide "Spcr<i! Uh V Whiil I's Ut 
Bizs I Whnt frunlLiir nunidnii arc niKiilinntii I 
19. Kherc 19 I he dikrUiiUfli n(i>al pi 0,1. el n ( VMlit Oli[;eanince 

lines tliis Te^i.ri [jrcsciil T 
80. What ias-iid of the Islands of L«. Cloche and the norl hern hills 1 

Wiitnte is ihe name iltnuiL ! 
21. Ili>» is L»ke lluri>ii curmcclcd with Lake MiihtgAri 1 What 

is Bail! (rr ihe vieiv inin Luke jVlU higaii 'I Pescribe i). 

,22, Whiirh 111' llie J->oiich discuvexore pnsBtii a n-iiilet lieru I Wlml 

vrere ihey ihcn 1 In »<li;iL i.i[itf; are lliL'y noiv ( WItal is. said 

of the ed'urls noiv ui&kiiLg 1 Hnw "uglit lhi'j> Ui be rejDrded 1 

J3. What used ti] lake |ilacit at brum mood lelniid 1 f>orri what 

placcS' did llic visiting Indiana vOme I IV hat is ejiid of Iha 

BriiiHli li'DTemini nt 1 Iii Hhjt stale naa the luiliaii lelllement, 

found 1 When »'a» LIie |]rciMnl settlement cnmniejicetl '? What 

isMiid of lliedUuitniiinii of iSSQI Wbut plati uaatormvA bf 

ijir Francis Heal) 1 bid ihia meel ihe aiiprohation uC the Iii- 

dl&iis 1 Tu wliat Irihc do Lhc sclOcru htlung 'I 

a, VMuU^ saiJ afUie Ottnifaii. 1 l^hBl is iiuid oflhe Chjppeivaa 4 

IJjHv did thej- eondm;! ihemBulvcs 'f 
25, What 13 Mid (if WenumnuljoriB i Of what religion ire Iho 
OlliLtvas i Wlial ia .said of MaiiitatvuKtitng 7 btatc Ibe amount 
Cf the i^apuliLliuri. 

Uq ilie ivomen still Eabour in lliB fields T Wlial chnnfes haVB 
been cflctled I VVhai in their haMie 5 What in their morals 
and opinion 1 Wkm is saiJ ia conL-lusion I 
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CHAPTER II. 
CONTEMTB. 

JLake Huron — Tiie Huron Dist-rict — The Cf/r'ppewas 
of Saugeert^-Lake St. CUir — Indian Settlements 
at Ike at. Ciuir liapids and Wcdpole Island— Lake. 
Ene — Frendt SsUlcment on tlic Detroit — Indian 
SelUement near Atnitersiburgk — Paris oil Lafce Erie 
'^G-raml River — Niagara River — Falls of Ang- 
ara — QwccWi/oTii — Lei£is/.07i — Forts on tJie Niagara. 
I . There is notbinj worlli/ of remark on the soulh- 

vuV or Ajuet-icftu sliore of Lake Huron. Tbe eastern 
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tide OQ tbe contrary forms one of the fineat portioiis o] 
America. On lliis elevated sbore ia situated the noble 
traLt, termed tbe Huron CUtrict, belonging to tbe Canadi 
Company. It is of a triangular form, coniniencing is 
latitude 43° 5^ north and extending about tnij niiira, 
'. Tbe wbole of tbe lund is very fertile nitb an undulating 

surface. It ia watered by numberless streams, insoiuucti 
that in the tract to tbe southward of Goderich, in a dis< 
tance of thirty miles, eigbty-st-ven rivers, rivulets and 
brooks fall into Lake Huron, or nearly three to a mile. 

S. Tbe principal rivers are tbe Maitland, formerly cal- 
led the Meoesetuagb, an Indian word said to mtan " Tbe 
i Wide-mouthed River," tbe Albert, the Bayfield, tbe Aux 

i Sables, so named from the sandy plains through which it 

J passes, tbe Avon, and tbe Thames, which with its numerous 

tributaries unite in one stream in the township of LoadoB 
and join tbe main river Thames at tbe Town of London. 
Tbe Nith, which rises in an eitensire swamp of about 
- thiity miles in length in the north-eastern part of the db* 
tnct, runs in a south-east direction, and, after passing 
through Ellice, Eastbope, Wilmot, Waterloo and Dum- 
fries, joins tbe Grand River or Ouse at Paris near Brant- 
ford. 

)| 3. There is reason to believe that this tract of land wu 

■I under water at no rerj distant period. There are ridgss 

, of gravel and stone 'rolled till rounded in water, ronning 

from south-west tt> north-east in every direction, sbofving 

that tbe waters have receded and left these dry. Thera 

h.i u one psculiuity in tbe Huroa Diitriet j the Urge nniDp, 
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fttready alludeil to, exists on llie very highest land in the 
DisLri::!, and feeds most ofllie rivers in il before menliQued, 
It most be Eve hundred feet aboce the level of the Lake, 
and consequenltj' nearly Inelre htiodred feet abore tbe 
level of the Sea, 

4-' A plieiLomenon, wliicli lias puzzled ])l]ilospph(;rSi ifl 
easi[f cQnipj"e bended in a walk along the fliores of Lake 
Huron, In many parts, of Canada and the United Stales 
IffDj Baod-bara a.re formed across the moutiis of rirers and 
deep bays. This is observahlf prcuninently at Aui Sables, 
mbitli runs parallel to Lalte Huron foi eleven miles, ihe 
space beiwern being filled up hy 3 sand-bar formed by the 
riTer ; at Long Point loo, and al Erie (formerly Pres- 
qii''Isle) on Lake Erie, and at Burlington Bay and Toronto 
on Lake OnlariQ. This arises from the prevakot wind 
being from portb-west, wiijch inclines (he s.treiiin at the 
IDQulb of rivers in that direction ; and, where llie waves 
oftbeLakc are neutralized by the force of tlie stream, 
tSie mud or s^and contained in bolb naturally deposits itself 
in tbe stiEk water. 

5. The population of HorQD is increusiiig amazingly. 
Id 1830 it was a wilderness; in IS41 it contained 
5,100; Id 1812, 7,300; in 1S4.3, ll,40tl; 18i4-, 
14,000 i this year the population amouuls to nearly 
20,000. Goderich, the capital of tbe District, contains 
upwards of 1500 inhiibitanls. It is beauliifully situated 
on a steep bank, one hundred and thirty feel bigli, looking 

£Lake Huron and tbe confluence of tbe MailUnd, 
rs cburcbea of difiereat denoiaiDatiaDi, h Court* 
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house, stores, and ioDs, and possesses an czcellent har- 
bour. 

6. When Sir Francis Head obtaiaedfrom the Chippe- 
iras of Saugeen, Lake Huron, the surrender of the large 
tract of land Ij'ing north of the Gore and London 
Districts, be reserved for their use the extensive peninsula 
lying between the Huron Tract and Georgian Bay, nbrth 
of Owen's Sound, and supposed to contain about 4-5O,0OO 
acres. These Chippewas bare been settled and convert- 
ed to ChrisUanitjr aiuce 1S3], and give satisfactorjr proof 
of their desire for civilization and improvement, A. Mit- 
siooar;, who is an Indian brought up at the Hice Lake 
Mission, is settled amongst them. They have a chapel 
and a mission-house, which were built b/ the Weslefao 
Methodist Society. ' 

7. This mission is beautifully situated, and fine flats 
extend along the river, where the Indians cut suGGcient 
bay for their oxen and cows, and grow excellent cornt 
The mouth of the Saugeen River forms the best and 
almost only port of refuge on the eastern shore of Lake 
Huron. Hence it is likely to become a place of conad- 
erable resort. These Indians are entitled to share in the 
annuity o#j£l250 recently granted in exchange for the 
Saugeen Territory. They have been remarkable for their 
steadfastness since they embraced Christianity. They 
appear to be a happy people, much attached to their 
Missionary, are teachable, and give solid proofs that they 
are progressing in civilization. They are about two 
hundred in number. There is another aettleiuent. of 
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Cliippewas at Beausoleil Islnad, Lake HuroDj rather larger 
and cliefl; KomsD Catholic ; upd a tbird at Big £a/, 
Owen's Sound, of about one hundred and tbirty. This is 
fttso a Mission station of the Wesley an Metbodists, 
who&e zeal in this good work cannot be too higtiljr spo- 
ken or. 

8. Lalce Huron i^ours out its surp1u:& waters at iti 
southern extremity, thus carrying in that direction the 
great chain of cDTnmum<^ation by the river St. Clairi 
This expands into Lake St. ClaJr> about tweoty-six mllea 
long, and nearly tlie same in breadth. Its shores are as 
yet not well settled. There is, however, a settlement of 
CliippEwas and Pottawjitainies on Ike Ht. CJair Rapida^' 
consLstitig of nearly eight hundred persons. Freviously to 
1S30 Ihey were wanderiug liunters, scattered over tha 
TFeslern part of the Frovince. Sir John Colborne Arst 
endcaTourcd to settle and civilizie them. They are nov 
converted Ig Christianily, ^rnl are acquii-jng aoljer, order- 
ly aod iudu&trioua hiibits, Geuer^lly they belong to the 
Medioili&t WesleyaDs »vi the Cburcli of England, hut 
there are a few Kopiaa Csitbolics amongst them, A party 
residing at Kettle Point are stil] heatbeHS. 

9. .Another Indian settlement at Walpgle lalaad, 
which lies at the junction of the RiTer and Lake St. 
Clair, was commenced by Colonel M'Keej to wkoim thd 
Indians gave the nan^ie gf White Elk. At the close of 
the war he collected the scattered remains of some tribes 
of Cbippewas, who had engaged on the Bntisii side ; ciad 
seTcrsJ band) of Pottanatamiea and Ottawag have joined 
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tfaem EiDce 1836, in consequence of tbe Proclamatioq 
then issued. Thej are all lieathens except about twenty 
families, who liave a Missioaarj, belonging to the Church 
&f England, settled over th«iti. Sine* thie deatli of tlieir 
old Chief Ibe aTcrsion of tbea« InOians to become CfarislH 
ia as lias been uiucli diminisiied. In 1 842 tbeir nnmber 
Amounletl to 1 14'0. 

10. Lake St. Clair reteiye* several rivers, tbe prioei^ 
pat of «hichi, the Tliames, winds for more ihao one huD- 
dred mllcf. On its buulrs are situated London, Chatham 
and siveral olher towns, which are rapidly rising into 
importiitice. From Late S(. Clair issues the Detroit, a 
■pacious stream celebirateil for the beauty and fertilitj' of 
the surrounding countrj'. Both the Hirer and the Laltt 
are, however, extremely shallow. 

11. After running twenty-six miies the Detroit opena 
into th-e grand e?:panse of Lake Erie. It is iiboiit two 
hundred and forty-four miles long, and at lis centre fifty- 
eight miles biroad, its circiimferetice being estimated at 
soinewbat less titan six hundred and fifty-eight miles. The 
surface is said to be five hundred and stxty-five feet above 
the level ol the Ocean^ making it thirty feet lower tbaa 
Lake Huron. Tbe deptli seldom amounts to more than 
two hundred and seventy feet, and tbe difSculties of the 
naTigation are increased by the projecting promontories, 
which render a frequent change of conrae necessary. 
There has hilherto been on tlie Canadian side a great 
want of harbours ; but Beveral arc now being formed or 
improved by the Government. At ths Koodeau, Port 
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Stanley, Fort Maitland and Port Colbome CTpenaiTe 
and important works are in progrfiss, which will grentlj 
beneGt tbia part of the country. 

12- Lake Erie is said to be filling up by d^posites car- 
ried dono by llie rivers. Its sh^illiownesscanbe account- 
ed for in no other way, as it receives ihrougli tbe Detroit 
the surpluj waters of Lakes St. Clair, Huron, Micliigaa 
and Superior- 
is. Tliia Lake may be coDsder«d as a central reserroir, 
Troni which open hi nit directions tb« most extensive chao- 
□eU of inlB.nd comraunicatlon in Ihe World- Tbe coasts 
are atmoat equally divided hetween tbe Bnli&h sod Amer- 
icans, and are very fertile and pleiasia^. Tbe great canals 
leading from >t to tbe Hililson on (be one side, and to the 
Ohio on the other, render it a mediutn of GOmnaunication 
between tbe Atlnntic, the Mississippi nnd Ihe Gulf of 
Mexico, Tbe Welland Canal on tbe Canadian side, 
wbich joina it to Lake Ontario, forms a channel by which 
in its enlarged state a considerable portion of the produce 
of the Lake countries will be transmitted. The Gorern- 
ment iinpropements on this ftnd the other canals are on so 
noble a a«ale that TBssels from Huron, Michigan, Erie or 
Ontano, drawing nine feet of water, may now pass to the 
Ocean through tbe St. Lawrerce. Lake Erie is the 
most dangecouB of tbe Lakes to cross, aa it is very subject 
to thunder storms and Buddep. gusts of wind, which reader 
its navigation at all times e.\treifie]y insecure, 

14. One of the first settlements in Canada was made 
on tbe Detroit River by a few French families, wbcue 
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descendants are atill to be found on its b: 9ia, retaining; 
the manners and habits of their aucestors.. It bears a 
etrikicg resemblance of Lower Canada. I 'or twenty or 
thirty miles are to be seen tbe village form of a settteoient, 
the long-robed prie&t, tbe decent churcb, and tbe kind and 
civ A habitant. Tlic couniry around is extn anely pictu- 
resque, tbe banks high and cultivated, anil tbe eye every- 
where rests upon' fertile fields, well stocked ^;»rdenaand 
orchards, extensive grznges or bams, and peat farm- 
houses. Its climate is delightfnl, and all kin< Is of grain, 
the finest grapes, peaches, nectarines, apples and pears 
grow in profusion. 

15. Sandwich and Amherstburg ere tbe principal pla- 
ces on the Canadian side. The city of Deti-tiit on the 
opposite bank belongs to the United States. From tba 
Detroit River tlie northern shore of tbe Lake i f of a bold* 
er character tbm the American, the banks lising some- 
times to the height of one hundred feet perpendicular. 

16. Poiute Fel6e is the southernmost point of Canada; 
the next is Fointe aux Fins, from the harbour near it called 
the Rondeau. There is a westerly route acr oas the coun- 
try to Chatham on the Thames. It ia erqiected that, 
when completed, this route will be generall y used by the 
Americans, because much dangerous navigatioD will be 
avoided, and the distance between Bufialo an ,d Detroit will 
be considerably lessened. 

17. Near Amherstburg and Fointe Pct^ e Ihfire is ao 
Indian settlement, consisting of about four 1 lundred Chip- 
pewas, HuroDi, Munsees and Shawnee*. T ^ Chippewa^ 
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are Mill lieftlhers., and lii-e in wigwam*, siibaisling chiefly 
\^y Imniiiig, and jnalcing tlieir wom^n perform atl l!ie field 
work. 

18. Port Talbot is abonterjui-Jistant from the Nia^nra 
soil Delrnit. This exicnsivt! xmd Hirie sij^ttlement iras made 
in 1802 bj- Colonel Tulbot, wlio, after encountering very 
great djfficullies, succeeded in laying ont sml oppring 
roitiSs, exietiding for about forty miles parallel to llieLuke. 
The whole i& now densely tilled with irdiabEfants. fietwecQ 
Fort Talbot and tlie Cr^nd Hirer lies a loTig peninsnta, 
callod Long Point. H is a Tery fine and well seltled 
country, stretcliing east ward into the Lake for about twen- 
ty milea, and forming a hjiy on its nortli- eastern shore. 

19. The lands lying at the mouth of the Grrrrd RiTer 
B re low and iinljea,llhy, but, higher up, it runs through ft 
i:ount]7 scarcely to be equaled m laliibrity and loveliness. 
The whole of Oiiford and Middlesex counties is rich and 
fertile Dod Ibickly populated. London on the 'I hanies is 
the principal place. 'I'here is no old and extensive settle- 
ment on the Tlinmes. In 1792 the I'etnnant of the Dela- 
ware ]adiaus, Moravian Congregations of the Vnile'd 
Sttites, was cornjielled to sevit «n asyloin in Upper Csniwlo, 
and was penntCled to sellle on the Jiirer La Tr3rn:lic, 
now (lie TJiTiMiuB. 

20. The first si-ttlement Laving been pntirtly destroyed 
by ihe inviidin5 Ami-riran army in 18li. a new one was 
form^'d wliKiii the Indians were again tollei^ied. They 
now live (i>g;ellier in it plact; called the Moravian Village, 
ncd belong ta the Cburcli of the Umteii Brethren. The 
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Cbipp«was and Munsees oc(!upf a tract of land twentj- 
five miles from the Moravian Village. There are also 
Oneidas and Paltavralamt^s, wLa are still beathens. Tbe 
coaverled Chi]ipevras and MunseEs belong to iLe Churcb 
of England and Wei^lejan Meiliodisls. The whole oT 
tile selLlements on ttie Tliamcs contain aboat twelve 
huadred persons. 

21. Upon one of tbe brancbes of tbe Grand Biver, 
catted the Speed, is situated the town of Guelph. It is 
nearly one hundred miles distant from Lake Erie, and is 
one of tbe tiDOst tlourtsbing towns settled hy tbe Canada 
Coti\\iauy. Gait is anolber very pretty and neat place, 
called after tbe author of " Lawrie Toddn" Indeed tbe 
wbole country in tbat direction is so fruitful and desirable 
tbat it must attract settlers. 

22. VV^estiirQ Canada forms one of tlie tineat portiODB 
of Britisb America. When it sball be better cultivated, 
and the mnrsbj' groui^ds sulEcientl;' drained to banisb 
from tbem the fever and ague, the whole of these West- 
ern Districts will becO'ine a perfect garden. The climate 
is exceedingly' delightful ; indeed tlie whole of the Gore 
Di«trict, tlie Hvroff Tract, and part of the Loatlon Dis- 
trict, are remarkably healtbful. It is in tbe low. Hat, 
undriiified grouuds alone that ague aj^ists. 

23. Near Brau tford, which is a very pretty town on 
tbe Grand Kiver, ts the seltlemtnt belonging to tbe Six 
Nations., formerly ealled Ibc Iroquois, one of the mo&t 
ioteregtiug in Canada. At the termination of tbe War of 
L^dependence tbo Six Nations rndians of tbe Mohawk Val- 
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[ty, who had taken pai'l witti llie Britisb against the Amer- 
icans, became apprciir;nsiv>e ihat injurious consei^ueoces 
miglit result from their liuutijig-grounds being witliin Ibe 
terrilor; assigneiJ lo lilie United States. They accord^ 
ingly in 1783 deputcii lli^iir celebrated chisf, Captain 
Joseph Brant (Tyendcnag^a), to represent their fears to 
the Britiali Government ; and lient yeai' a gjnnt was made 
to them for ever of the i'lae and ferttle tract of hnd on 
the Graml Kiver. 

24<. The GuminuniCy consists not on]}' of the Sis. Nations, 
but includes some DelawareH, Tutulies, Munlures, Nun- 
tieokcs, and s<}ine other Indians, together with a few fam- 
ilies of negroes, adopted into the nation ; their number in 
184-3 was 2,223. The Mohawks had been Christians for 
many years before the American revolution, A con^iiJer- 
able number of the Cayugas, Onantlagos, Scuecas, And 
■ome of the Delaware:, are still lieatliens. The gresC 
majority of the Tqdians on the Grand Riper are Christians, 
and mostly belong lo the Church of England. Their 
church service is very interesling. and their singing de' 
light ful. 

25. The Wclland Canal leaves Late Erie at Port 
Coibome in the Township of Humberton. A branch, or 
feeder for it, commcrices at DunnTille, a sliort distance 
from the mouth of tlie Grand River. The American. 
■bore of Lake Erie liaii the sdvantage of possessing several 
good harbours, nnmely, Sandusky, Clevelandj Erie and 
Uultalo. At present vvc ore deficient ; but in another year 
■ Ibe muaificeoi;G of the GovrrmneDt will enable ua to reap 
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the benefits deninible from tbb most fertile and beaatifid 
region. 

26. During the ttar ite were singalarlr vofortQaate on 
Lake Erie, where a battle was fought between the English 
Squadron, carrying siity-three guns, and tbe American, 
carrjing fifty-six guns, which terminated in the capture of 
our fleet. Indeed it was impossible for us to escape defeat ; 
we had neither stdres nor ressels, nor men.atall fitted for 
the enterprise. Had it not been for the determined loyalty 
of the Canadians themselres, this fine country must then 
bare been lost to England. It woald doubtless hare been 
re-conquered when the Mother Country could, by tbe 
cessation of war in the Old World, pay attention to so 
distant and so trifling a part of her possessioDs ai this was 
then considered to be. We live iri happier timea ; tbeae 
shores, which were then a wilderness, are now tbe most 
populous and best settled portion of the Lake countries. 
The whole of the Lakes are now trarersed by steam-re^ 
sels and schooners, which ply in erery direction, and by 
connecting canals and rivers enable us to collect the pro- 
ducts and luxuries of every clime. 

27. " These Ocean Lakes, 
Which in majestic indolence reposed, 
Coquetting with the winds, or, mirror-like, 
Giving to upper worlds a mimic sun, 

Are now the path of white-winged fleets, which bear 

The golden fruits of the rich harvest-fields 

To far-off climes. The woodland shores — 

The towering pine-tree — the stern-hearted oak — 
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Have oivned iLe swny of mnn : ami waving gciio 
Speaketli of liome and plenty', Towering «i(»frt'H 
Of 'J'emplcs, iledicaled tri Him wlinae Word 
Is iifi: eternal, duck the verdnnt banks; 
And grateful slraina oF gratitude arr! livrsined 
Amid llie Sabbalh iit[lliiess. 

38. The dii'€crioii of llif- grt-at water coniniuDicatmtii 
wLiii'b from llie Lead-of Laki! Huron has been nearly due 
BOutbj ham L'iiiin^ps to tlte rvorlh-easL till il. opens iolo llie 
(Juir of St. Lawrence. Oppiisite Fort Erie, wbere the 
Niii;;ara river issues from tlie Ijake, standt ih^ fine AmiT- 
ifaiL cLlj' of JJutTalo. Here the grand canal commentes, 
which foiiiie,-fs Lake Eric witb the Uudaon, and cotiac^ 
qiieiitly with the All^miic. 

29. The Niagnrn Hirer is about thirtf-tliree miles 
long, and traverses a beautiful countrj'. At Fort Erie it 
is about n mile wide, but it soon contraels ils bed tn Imlf 
a Liiilc^ '1 be cur^entliere is exlremclj' i-apiii, tind oflersa 
siildime prospect of tlie uiiglity mass of waters, rusbing 
rroDi ibe intiind seas to join ibe Ocea n . 

'30. Tbe iirst vessel, thst ever sailed on ttiese weatera 
seas, was bniK on tbe ^iagnia lUver in \519. She wns 
drngsfd [([I into Lake Erff, and startud on lier bold adven- 
ture lo ro-llow lEie Mi^sissiEiiii don-a to tbc Svs under the 
yuidam t of La ^alle, of vrhom jou miiy remember rinding 
in tiie Hiitory. Thej" Entered L.Tke Hurcm throiigli tba 
:^t. CUir I'ivur, and encou[itert;d a violtint atorm, vvJiich 
in lliese unknown waters appalled tlii! hearts of La Salle 

:iiid bis sailors. Tbej' oKPHpei! ibis danger, buWevei', ai|d 
k2 
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piiased into Lake- MichigaD, wLere, after niliog for^ 
leagues, tlicy landed on an island at the mouth of Green 
Buy. La Salle sent back the ship to Niagara, ladeo with 
rich and valunble furs, procured by trade with the Indians 
of the roast where they had touched in the Tojage. The 
pilot nnd five men embarked in her, but they nerer reach- 
ed the shore, and it is supposed that the vessel foundered 
in Lake Huron. 

31. Following the River downwards, we come to Grand 
Island, belonging to the United States, a fine tract of land 
bearing splendid timber. Navy Island, the noted fortress 
of the Patriots in the late insurrection, lies near it, but is 
far inferior to it in size and in richness of soil. At Chip- 
pewa, nearly opposite to Navy Island, the Welland Rirer 
6ows into the Niagara. Below this tbe l-iver expands 
into B kind of bay, and is more than two miles in breadth ; 
it soon after contracts Again suddenly to less than a mile, 
and then its current rapidly increases from three to eight 
miles. Farther down than this the Canadian boatmen with 
nil their intrepidity dare not venture. 

32. A distant noise is now heard, resembling (be peculiar 
sound of the Ocean, and a column or cloud of mist is sfen 
hovering over (be rapid stream. Farther dowo the River 
bends to tbe east, and is divided by Goat Island, leaving 
however by far the greater body of water on the Canadian 
side. This rushes and foams furiously along among shoals 
and rocks, forming tbe rapids ; no fall is yet visihie, but 
the sound grows louder, and the banks begm to rise from 
the water. 
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33. Sleara DavigaCioci endft nC Ctiippewa. WEiLt^l Lrar- 
elling over ihe few intervening miles beTore penciling the 
FaEls, /ou can, l>y looking uiiwants, see tlie calm waters 
in the ilistagce. vthiht nearer tbej^ swell nnil foam and 
refoil. and spein to be ^fitheiinf^-iip all llieir force for the 
mighty lenp they are nliout ro inmke. Mrs. LTamie^onr 
when speaking of them, says iu her own beaulifiil niRnner, 
" The whole iniglity river cnmea nisSiinj over the brow 
tif a bill, anJ, ns you kok up at it, -sGeins as H uorniog 
down la overwhelm vov ; then meetin^r with the rorks as 
it pourg downilie i]eclivity,it bi^^ila and frets like the break- 
ers of the Ocean. Hime mounds of water, smooth, trans- 
parent, aiiJ gleaming lil-ie ao eraeroM, rise up aii.cl bnund 
tiviT some impeifiiiicni. then break intn silver fuiim, which 
leaps info liie njr in llie tiiostgE-ai'iiful nn<I fantaalic fDi-ms." 

34. The Ilorse-Sbflc or Canadian Fall is not quite cir- 
cnbr, but is Tnarked by projections and tnilenlalions which 
give ama2ing; variety ot form and action Jo the mighty 
torrent. There it falU in one dense mans of green water, 
calm, unbi'oken and re.'>i!>tles& ; here it la brol;en into drops, 
and falls like a Miowlt of diamonds sparkling id the s^un, 
and at times it is &Q light acd faanLiiig that it is driven up 
trpaiu by the currents "f air, ntcending from the dtep be- 
low, where al9 is agitatiin am! foam. 

35. Goat Island, i^tiichdividt'sand perhaps adds to the 
Ri)>li[nity of the Falh. i^ thr^e hundred and Ibttty yarila 
widu, and covered wilh vegctntion. The American fall, 
which k fornieil by tbe rn»t branch of tbc River, is smaller 
ibaii the British, ant! at first sight hns a jjlain and uoiforni 
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aspect. This, bowerer, TSnisbes as you cone near, and, 
thou);b it does not subdue the miad as the Canadian one 
does, it fills jou witli a solemn and delightful sense of ^na* 
deur and simplicity. It falls upward* of two hundred feet, 
and u about twenty feet wide at the point of fall, spread- 
ing itself like a fan in falling. 

35, Ad ingenious American has thrown a curious woodr 
en bridge across this Fall to Goat Island, which you cross 
only a very few yards above the crest of tlie Cataract. 
Passing by it and crosFing the island, you reach the extrem- 
ity of the British Fall on its eastern side. Here a piece of 
timber projects about twelve feet over the abyss, on which 
you can stand safely and view the waters as they rush by, 
whilst the spray dasliea over you, and your frail support 
quivers under your feet. Heie you may follow the course 
of the waters as they roll from the rude confusion below 
you, and spread tbetaselres out into bright, curling, foam- 
ing green and white iraves. To some persons uotbiag at 
the Falls appears so beautiful as the columns of mist 
which soar from the foaming abyss, and shroud the broad 
front of the great flood, whilst here and there rainbows 
peep out from the mysterious curtain. 

37. At the foot of (he Canadian Fall there is a ledge 
of rock, which leads into a cavern behind the sheet of 
waters, called " the Cavern of the Winds." Tt is in the 
form of a pointed arch, the span on the left hand being 
composed of rolling and dark water, and that on the right 
of dark rocks. It is fifty or sixty feet large, and the 
obscurity that surrounds it, together with the strong wind 



wiiicls Wowa the spray and water all over join, rem!er iliis 
rather a difficult HndcrtJiking, csjiecially for young per- 

38. Widiin D few mfnutes' wnlk of tbis lovely scene 
are to be foiini] fill t\\c bustle and nctivlty of life; on the 
Ainericaii siile hoU>!s and mills of every description, and a 
busy town tailed Manciiesterr ibrough nhich pasises the 
rhilioad tkat connects it ivithLock^ort and BiifFalo. On 
the Canadian side too several inills are built on the side 
of the beautiful rapids, large and elegant hotels are 
erected, and a railroad is in operation from Cliippena to 
Qutenston Heights. 

39. A little beloiv llie Falls llie Niii|;Bra resumes jt^ 
usual soft and gentle beLiiilj. The tanks here are very 
liigb and beuuLifuilj n-oodei). In tli^: vicinity niRy ba 
seen the Suspension Bridge, Its spao Is 800 feel, height 
from the water 530 feet^ About four miles below, (lio 
River has formed a circular eicaraiion called "the 
Wiiirlpool." The rapid current here sireeps wiletty nnst 
the sides of tbc high and perpenJicular banks ; and in its 
course the dead boJics or trees, that come within its 
reach, are carried with a quivering circular motion round 
and round this dismal spot. The rocks are steep, and tq 
boat dares ajiproach it, so that whatever gets into the 
current must there- reitjain uutil decompoied, or broken tg 
pieces by the action of the water. Hnving made this 
extraordinary circuit, the River regains its pro;)er course 
and rushes between two precipices, which are not more 
tliaa nine bunilred feet apart. 
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40. Sureu miles beloir the Falls, the conaUy on the 
Ciinadbn side suddenlj rises into abrupt and elevated 
ridges, called Queenston Heights, and supposed to bare 
ben the banks of (he River, and " the Place of the Falls" 
in former ages. During the war a large bod/ of Amer- 
ican troops was driven dowa this steep precipice and nearly 
all perished in the River. The monument erected to the 
memorj' of the brave General Brock, who fell here, lay 
in ruins till lately, having been blown up bj one of the 
disaffected in 1838. A large sum of money has been 
expended in erecting another splendid monument to the 
memory of Brock. At the foot of the hill is Queenston, 
a romantii'-looking village, where the Niagara again he- 
comes navigable. On the American side, opposite to 
Queenston, stands the pretty town of Lewtston. A few 
miles below is Youngstown, an inconsiderable place ; and 
at the mouth of the River is the quiet town of Niagara 
with its four thousand people. Fort Messassagua guards 
the Eiver on the Canadian side, and on the opposte shore 
the Americans have a strong fort, called Fort Niagara. 
The banks of this Rirer are very pleasing, and the water 
of a peculiarly brautiful colour. 



Questions on Part IV. — Cliapfer 2. 

1. Whnt ia sniii of the shores of Lnke Huron 1 What is laid or 
the llurnn Tract f Describe it. lloiv is it iratered 1 

2. What was the Indian name of the Maittand^ Mention th6 names 

of the other rivers. Where does the Nith riK 1 Where does 
it Join the Urand Hirer 1 



3. What is saiJ cf this tract of lamd 1 Wlint nppcnraiiccs dfica it 
present 1 MeLilioii n peculiarity nliicli existii hero. IIqi» 
tiigli LB it 1 

4. Wlittl itiny liG cam pre he tided ifli 3 "alli on ihs dlioros of Lata 
Hun)ii 1 VVhert: is this objerviiljlc £ VVheru else ilr«s ihia np- 
peurcincB preacnl iUBlTi How is thid' crtuaed { WJmi is llm 
consequence 1 

5. Wliu'i iVBE ihc Huron DJstricL in 183:1 \ Estimaie its pretteiit 

pnpubliDii. Deacribc Godericli. 

6. When Uiii Snugcen TerriUiry waa surrindered, what {lortion tvaa 

reserved ffti" lite I lid inn s f Ha\t loii^ liiiVir the* lieeii chris- 
tianiieil 1 \\i\o is Iheir minisler 1 IVhal do Ihcj po^esa t 

7. Describe Uie BiLuation of Ihia itujttiin. _^\Vhat dries Lho Saiigccn 
fiver affer t Wlmi nnnuity do lliesR I"disii« sKrire 'I Fcr whol 
hntc ihcy bgin remarknble I Are Ihey irnprovinft 1 W"lier<i aic 
the other Chippflwa srlllemenla 1 

8. By ™hi\t river does Late Huron discharge its wfilcr* I Inlg 

wbit duel this expand i What is said dl" nncther Imiiian eelUe- 

mcnt i tnn'hit cnndilion ivrm ihesu previously Lo 1S30 X "lu 

whit thureiics da tltey helnnj I 
y, By ^vhcjm iybb the sellkment at Wnlpole Islund comraenced if 

To mh:il irilm do Ihey teloiig t Arc llie/ Cljri«tian» < Whnt 

il said if their prescul stale f 
10. What ruiiB iitto Lnkc ^l. Clair ! Name Uie lowtis on ita buiki. 

For whiil U the Detr'iit Hivef relcbralcd T 
U, InlowliaL T.akE docB the: Detroit River Open I Naifleitslctigl.il, 

breadth and circurtiftrunce. Hinv iiiudi Irjirer is jl than I :nke 

Huron ^ Hdiv are the dilEculieB (if the na»i»alici[i increjistd t 

VVhttt Tv»nt ki» bean A>Li on lh« Canadian slioro l How is it 

nlionl to be remedied 1 
13, How 13 the all alia Wnefls of Late Erie nccnunted fnr?l! 
1 3, In n'bnt light mny tlnia Lake be considcri/d I iitiw utc the cna^ta 

dividc<l 1 i^hat ilo tha Aitncricnn coiiats cnnnei'l i IVhar, ia 

BtiiJ fii tlic V^'utlorid C^nul ? H'hat ia eiLid uflbc Unvenvmeiit 

tinpfovemenla generally I Why is tt dan^srirua tti IrnveL tin 

Laltc Crifi ! 
j-l, U'here is nne oC the llrjiL Canadian BL'lllen-.enls T'lund 1 Wlint 

place does jt reacmble 1 In ii-liil respect t l)p«eribe Ihe np- 

(icurancuiifllio country. Describe it^ cliuutJSQiid pridnqiioiiE. 
1^. \Vhii-li arc llu! cliicf ia(i-»3 1 What La »aid iit l\\e riorliiM'n 

third '! 
16. r<ir what is Polnle Pel5e remarisiihle 1 What 1* EaJd or iIm 

tiondcnu 1 Why "ill this rputs be generally i"s**d I 
IT. What IB Hbidof ibc Indian settleJiiciila nfiar Amlieriitburg and 

f oiiite Pel^ 1 Dcurib'S the conditiioii oC Lhs CliippewBi. 
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IS. Where !■ Port Talbot % Who rounded this wltlement 1 In 
n'hat stale ia it now 1 Vt^here la Long Piniit 1 Deicribe it. 

1 9. What is said of the Urand Rirer 1 What is said of Oxford and 
Middlesex t What is said oT London 1 What is said oT the 
Indians t Give an account oT the iddeit Indian settlement in 
Canada West. 

20. Hon ivas the Rrst settlement destroyed t Where do they now 
reside t Where are the other tribes settled 1 To what churches 
do Ihey belong t What are their numbers J 

21. Where is Giiel|>h situated 1 Hoir far is it from Lake Erie t 

What is said of Gait t Wh&t is said of the whole of that 
country 1 

22. What does Western Canada form 1 What will it become t Is 

it salubrious 1 U here does ^ue exist t 

23. Where is the settlement of the ** i»iz NaUons," or the descen- 
dants of the Iroquois T Why were the; apprehensive t K'ho 
was deputed to represent thdr feaxa to the British 1 What was 
the result ? 

24. Of what tribes does the community consist t Hare the Mo- 
hnwks long been Christians t Which of the tribes are still 
lieat' ens t What is said in conclusion of these tribes 1 

25. Where docs lhe\Villa>id Canal leave Lake Brie T Where does 
the feeder commence '{ What does the American shore possess t 
What are our prosjiects 1 

26. What conquest was made by the Americans 1 Why was defeat 

on our side certain 1 What is said of the Canadians 1 What 
remark is made upon thiel What is said of the Lakes generally 1 

27. Kepeat some lines written by a Canadian poet. 

28. In what direction does the water communication now run 7 
Where Is Buffalo t Wliat waters are connected by the Erie 
Canals i 

23. What is the length of the Niagara River 1 Wliatu iu breadth t 
What is its current 1 

30. Where ivas the lirst vessel built which navigated these seas 1 
On what adventure did she sail 1 What did they encounter 1 
Did they csca|je tliis danger, and where did they land t VVith 
what wiis the vessel laden 't What was the fate of this first 
vssel 1 

31. What is said of Grand Island 1 What is said of Navy Tskiidl 
Where does the Welland enter the Niagara 1 What is said of 
the River and its current 1 Is this the boundary of navigation 1 

32. What is now heard 1 How is the liiver divided "i How are the 

rnpids formed ? 

33. Where does steam navigation end t Describe the appearance 

of the waters. What does Mrs. Jamieson say of the itiver t 
How does ;he describe the water of the rapids 1 
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34. or what firnt is the Cnnndian fall 'I Describe (he nppererBricefl 

of the wati;r at Ihb Kiill. 

3*. n'Siat i_t joid of LJnal Isbnd T What of the AiDEricari Fall 1 
With nhat itlcss (l[>e» il fill the mind 1 Menlian in ilepLh and 
breadth- 

35. Whm has b«'en erected acrosa this Full 1 Where can you enjny 

II Dne vieiT ! Whal is aniJ af Ihc waters 1 What of Ihe cal- 
-umns Lifniisl ? 

37. Wlieie is •■ the Cuern of 1lie Wii>ds 1" Describe it. 

38. WliM is paiil of Uie iieiicliHnurhood T What is Enid of (ho 

AmBriuitn aide 1 What ol' the Gaimdiar aide i 

39. What ia said of Nia«(tra! Where is Ihfl " VVhiTlpDol=*ritUBled 1 

Describsit. Con it be approiiclicd 1 What JoeS the Rivcr then 
regain. 1 

40. Whni are Qu«ens'ton Heights supposed to have Iwen 1 Whit 

troops perished here t Wtiat is said of llrock'a m^mumenC 1 _ 
Whut is add of QiiGcnston '( Whal of I.civiaton 1 What of 
Youngslunn and Ningarii i W^haC of ths Porta and of tbe bs-nka 
und italer of the Mlao-ars l-iirer ? 



CHAPTER IIL 



VOTTTEVfTB. 



Lake Ontario — Toronto — Lake Simcae — Bay of Quin- 
ts — Kingston — ■' Tke iaie pf a ThvumTid Islei'^-^- 
St. Regis — Cornwall Canal Rajndi — BeauhaTTims 
Canal — J'lte OUaiea — F^encJi River — Chaitdiire 
Fal-ls — Rideau Canal—Grenville Ca?wl^Lake of 
ths Tivo Mountains — St, Anne^s — Cowghnawaga — 
Lacfune Cana! — Montreal. 

1. Lake Ontario is ihe last and most easterly of the 
inland seas. It is elltiaJL'^al in its form, inensnriiig ono 
hundreJ and seTenly-twi? tiiiles on a ceiitriil line drawn 
from its »outh-west to jl* iinrlh-past estremilv. Its aur- 
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face is two huodred and tliirty-one fe«t abore the level of 
the Atlantic, and it is so deep that in many pUces m liofl 
of a huQored fathoms has not reached the bottom. Nearlj 
half of the Lake stiore is in the State of New York. 

3. At the head of Itake Ontario on Burlington Bay- 
stands the flourishing- city of Hamilton, which contains 
more than fifteen thousand inhabitants. No place in 
Canada is more distinguished for commercial enlerprise; 
Behind it rise the Burlington Heights, a continuation of 
the ridge from Queenston Heights. At Toronto this ridge 
recedes from the Lake twenty-four milesj separating the 
streams falling into Lake Simcoe from those which fall 
into Lake Ontario. It continues onward as far as theBaj 
of Quint6, and has eridentlj at one time formed the houud- 
arj of the Lake, the same formation being still risible in 
the State of New York. 

3. Lake Ontario is well deserving of its name, " The 
Beautiful ;" and jet it is hard to saj in what this beantj' 
consists, for there are no hills, no bold shores, no striking 
scenery around it. It has not the appearance of a fresh- 
water lake so much as it has that of a vast, rolling ocean. 
Its waves are at times so rough that at first it was consid- 
ered dangerous to navigate it with uaj but lai^e vessels ; 
now vessels of every description may be seen on its 
bosom. 

4>. Though the scenery round Lake Ontario is geoer- 
ally striking, yet the country about Burlington Bay at the 
head of the Lake is romantic and lovely. A small canal 
was some years since constructed through the sand-hank, 



similar to those already spoken of, which incloses this 
benutifu] hay. It has within the last f&w yeiirs beeTi 
repaired and strenglhered, and cannot fail to he of iniinite 
impprtani^e to this raiiiJIy rising country. The coantry 
beyond, called Gore Distni't, conttiins some of the finest 
Ud<Is in the Province, anti is remarkably healtliy. The 
Niagara District, too, is noted for Its fertility and heauty. 
Th« ^ye]lan>d Canal empties itself into the Lake at Fort 
DalliQusie, wliich lies between Burlington Bay and the 
Niagara Kiver. This harbour is now muuh iinprored. 
The country bordering- the Lake is well wooded; and 
through the numerous openings the prospect is enlivened 
by pretty towns and villages and ilouribbin^ setllemcnts. 

5. The city of Toronto lies nearly opposite to the mouth 
of the Niagara River at (hirty-eighl miles' distancci It 
is a rapidly rising place, quite English in lis appearance, 
well draiiied and pared, and lighted with gris. It is very 
prosperous, and has more than doubleil its numbers in ten 
years, the population being now upwards of 30,000. 
When it was selected by Governor Siincoe Id 1793, two 
Indian families re&ided op the spot. It wiis iixst called 
York, but its name was afterwards changed (o the noble 
Indian name of Toronto, or "The Place of Meeting." 
The country in every direction round is fertile, and agri- 
culture thrives- 

6. This city, previous to the union of tlie Provinces, was 
ibe ^eat of Government for Western Canadj ; and, when 
the reuiOTsI look place, many thought it would decline as 
rapidly at it had risen. The citixens. however, routing 
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(heir energies, set about iiBprOTing it ia every way, and, 
having a fine agricultural country to fa!! back upon, they 
have succeeded io making Toronto one of the finest cities 
of America. In 184'9 in consequence of the disturbances 
in Montreal, which ended in the destruction of the Parlia- 
Dieot Buildin«;s by fire, the Seat of Government was 
fixed at Toronto and Quebec alternately every four years ; 
hut the Provincial Parliament, in April, 1856, selected 
Quebec as the permanent Seat of Government. 

7. The Lake Simcoe country, which lies north from it, 
b a rich and beautiful tract of land. The road leading to 
it, called Yonge Street, tbirty-slx miles in length, is mac- 
adamized and passes through a fertile and highly cultivated 
country. Lake Simcoe itself is a lovely and romantic spot, 
and is rapidly filling with settlers. The highest land in 
Canada is in this neighbourhood, and of course the highest 
level of the water, which is found in a small lake near the 
" Narrows" of Lake Simcoe. 

8. There is a small Tndian settlement at Snake Island, 
Lake Simcoe. They are one hundred and nine in number, 
and occupy twelve dwelling-houses. They have a school- 
house too, in which their children are instructed by a re- 
ftpectable teacher, and Dirine service is performed by a 
resident Missionary of the Methodist persuasion, to which 
these Indians belong. Their Missionary, who has been 
acquainted with thein since 1839, states that the majority 
of them are strictly moral in their conduct, and most of the 
adults decidedly pious. 

9. Below Toronto lie the harbours of Port Hope and 
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Cobourg;, and lebvceD Ibem aoil King^lon id'eklies llie 
pcoinsula of Prioc* lildwarJ. The Genesee, tbe Oswego, 
auii llieBkick Uiver flow into Lake Oulurio froin t!:ie ^late 
of New York. TLf^ principal river on lli« Cunadian side 
is (he Trent, wlu^li, issuiog out of Elce Lake, after a 
Ter;* wipvlinjf lourse of nearly one iiuridreil miles, falls into 
llie Bay of Quiulc. The Otoaabee falls into tbe nortb 
shore of Riuc Lake, and may Ijb consiiJerGd as a contiDU' 
atjoo of tlie Tretit. Tiiey are botL broad and full rivers, 
and are n&rlgable for boats to a condderable distance. 

10. 1 here is a scttleitieot of Mississaguas at Aimvick, 
aot far frgm E-ice Lake. Previous to 1827 tliey wtre 
Pagajis, wandering in Ihs jieigbbourliood of Bullev'ille, 
Kingston and Gananoqiie, and were ktionn Under the name 
of the Mississaguas of tbe Boy of Quiule. After tbeir 
conversion to Cliiristianily thty were receistd into the 
M^thoili^l Church, bad settled at Grape Islntid, &ik miles 
from Belleville. In 1830 iLcy rcraoTed to Alnmck, whers 
they are progressiiig in industry and agritullure. Ttejr 
are in general con^i§tent find |iioua Christians, and have an 
ex<:el!ent Missionary who has ministered lo Ihein for the 
last fourteen ytars. Their Dumber is two hundred and 
tbirty-thr€c. At Rice Lake there is another settlement ; 
tbe village contains thirty bousts, three barns, and a school- 
Louse. They bave been reclaimed from tbeir wandering 
life, and settled in (lielr pi'esent location fd'tijen years. 
TliL'ir number is one liundreil and fourteen. Ou Mud or 
Chemaug Lake there i^ a. settlemetit, wbit:h is supporteijLj 
by the New Knglaad Company. They are Cbristiaoa 
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and are Ttsited bj the Misnonary from Feterboroogb. 
Their numher ta niBetf-four. The Balsam Lake Indians, 
ninety jn number, bare latel/ remored to Lake Sengog;, 
as thej are anxious to become agriculturists. Tbej have 
a school and a resident Methodist Missionary. 

11. The long and winding Baj of Quiat6 not only 
encloses a very beautiful and fertile peninsula, but is dot- 
ted roand with pretty towns, rillagei and settlementa. 
Belleville at the bead of the Bay is the place of most con- 
sequence ; next to it is Picton, a Tery pretty little town ; 
and on every side tbe most charihing aceneiy presenti 
itself. 

12. On the peninsula of Prince Edward Is a remark- 
able lake on tbe top of a monotain. Its depth is so great 
that it cannot be fathomed ; and, as it is on a level with 
Lake Erie, which is only sixty or seventy feet deep, it is 
said to he connected with it by some mysterious subterra- 
neao comt^unicatioo. 

13. At Tyenilanaga in this Bay there is a very interest- 
ing Kltlement of Mohawks. Thfese Indians separated 
from their nation tn the State of New Yoric about the 
year 1784. Tbey were Christians long before they came 
to Canada, and as far back as the reign of Queen Anne 
were presented with a service of plate for tbe communion. 
They belong to the Church of England, and, their place 
of worship having become too small for the congregation, 
they have lately built a commodious stone edifice, the ex- 
pense of which is defrayed out of their own funds. Their 
number ii three hundred and eighty. 
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H, Kingston is finely situated near th« spot where old 
Fort Froutenac stood, its afiiicaronce is yileasing, and Ilie 
Nrroanding counlrf picluresqDfi. The inhahitanta are 
about twelve thousand in nurabev, and it is rapidly recoT- 
ering from the sbocfc occasioned by llie reraoTal of the Seat 
of Government. It n a place of some coramGrKial impoF' 
tance,. being the port ot the Rideau Canalj which with the 
Ottawa opens up so murh of the back country, and is a 
mean of communication with Montreal. The town-hall 
and market are very haodsomcj and tSie powerful fortifica- 
tionA all round the city gire'it an appearance of dignity 
and strength. The liarbour is excellent, ships of the line 
could lie ctose to the shore, and a strong fort conimanda 
the entrance. Ship hnililing is carried on to a considera- 
ble extent, and many vessels have been desfiatehed from 
Kingston to Liverpool direct. 

15. The stream, issuing from the eastern extremity of 
Lalce Ontario, is now for the first time called the St. Law- 
rence. To the course of a few miles the channel becomes 
flo wide and so full of islands that it has obtained the name 
of *' The Lake of the Thousand Isles.** These islands 
are of every imaginable shape, size and appearance, some 
of them barely visible, others covering many acres ; hut 
tlieir brolEen outhne generally presents the most picturesque 
eombinalions of wood and water. Wliile sailing among 
them, you find yourself sometimes enclosed in a narrow 
channel, then jou discover many openings like noble riven, 
and aooQ after you appear to he on the bosom of a spacious 
]MkM. 
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« Hail Lake of TbouuDd lates ! 
Which clustered lie within tbj circling anna, 
Their flower-strown shores kisaed hy the wlrer tide, 
Aa fair art thou as aught 
That ever in the lap of nature lay." 

16. As jou emerge from this fairy scene, and find your- 
aelf within the banks of a rirer, you approach SrockviUe, 
one of the |>rettieat. towns in Canada. The houses are 
buitt with considerable taste, and the scenery they cont- 
Diand is exquisite. Below lies Frescott, a fipot made 
UKmorable during the late insurrection, and im the oppoaut* 
shore stands the American town of Ogdensburg. 

17. An island in the centre now obstructs the St. L*.W- 
rence, and produces what is called tfae " Long Sfult." 
The stream, rushing through a narrow passage on each 
side, hurries on the bark with great veloci^, and the two 
currents, meeting at the tower end, dash against each other, 
and form what is called the "Big Fitch." To avoid 
these rapids at the Long Sault, a very fine canal has been 
constructed by the GoFernment, called the Cornwall Canal* 
The Indian Village of St. Regis, where the boundary of 
45° strikes the St. liawrence, lies opposite t^ towo of 
Cornwall. 

18. Here, on a small portion of the hunting-grounds of 
theu* oDce powerful nation, is to be found a settiement of 
Iroquois. As the parallel 45^ intersects the tract of land 
they still own, part of it is in Canada and part in the Uni- 
ted States. The number of British Indians is four hundred 
and fifty, and the Americans are said to be equally Dutoer^ 
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ous. Many ofllie men continue to procure a precarious 
subfiistfiu-e by liunling, and lli-e wainen employ llieinselves 
in making up the alcins of animats, kilted in winter, into 
toilts anil moccnssins, und in tQauiTaelur^ng splint baskets 
and brooms. The St. Regis Indians liave a htge sidcie 
charch with a steeple and two bells, wliich iras ere:cCed 
upwards of Dfty years ago at Ihebr expense. A French 
Canadian Missionary is inaintaioed liy the Gopemineatat 
tbe village, where be resides pertnanenlly, and derot^s \n% 
whole lime to the tribe. A great porlion of itie sen'ice 
here con^isis of singing, of which th^ Indians are passion- 
ately fond. They have not advanced much in piety or 
rfcligious knowledge. 

1 9. After passing the Canal the Hirer, expanding to tbe 
width of fire miles, is called Lake St. Francis. At its 
terminati!>iL begins a succession of very ToTniidable rapids, 
Taryiiig in intricacy, depth and width of ciiannel. They 
are called tbe Coteau du Lac the Split Rock and Cas- 
cades. 

20. While sailing^along the shores of Lake St. Francis, 
wbieh lies eulirety wiLhin tbe British territories, you may 
observe a large Cairn or pile of slones heaped up as for 
the wapriors of old, which has been raised by tbe Loyal 
Glengary Highlanders in honour tif Sir John Cotborn», 
DOW Lord Sealon, formerly Governor General of Cannda. 

21. The rapids commence below the Lake, and continue 
for aliout nine miles. Formerly tbey used to interrupt 
the navigation, but now steamboats of proper size and 
build come orer them daily in safety. They do not pass 
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wttboat risk, faowerer, as maj be well imagined, when jtm 
cMuder (hat the rapid curreDt bweept jour Uttie thmI 
eloM to rocks sod islands, which, if touched, would eitwre 
destruction. - The Tojage down the St. Lawrence from 
Kingston to Montreal is one of the most exciting and de- 
lightful that the countt7 offera. The eligibilitj of tUs 
route has been increased ktelj hj the re-discorerj of a 
channel which, it itf said, was used iocg ago br the French 
voyageurs. For this discorery we are indebted to OM 
of the steam-boat captains, aided hj an enterprising for- 
warding merchant of Montreal. 

22. In order to open up the communication between 
Lake St. Francis and Lake St. Louis, and to enable all 
the TCsselB that come down the River to return up again 
aToiding all these rapids, a canal lias been made hj G!ot- 
emment, which ia called the Beauharnois Canal, and 
which is now ia use. Below these rapids the River spreads 
out into Lake St. Louis, near which there ia a JMautUal 
fall of the same name. Here the St. Lawrence receires 
an important accession by the influx of the great strtam 
of the Ottawa from the north-west. 

23. The Uttawas or Ottawa has cfen jet beet bot 
partially explored. It ia said to have its source near the 
Rocky Mountains, and to travel a distance of twea^-fire 
hundred miloi. This has never been cleariy aseertaioed, 
but it is known to flow from beyond Lake TemiscaiaBlg, 
and to bare a course of at least Ave hundred milea. 

24. Formerly from forty to fifty canoes proceeded 
eveiy year from Lacbine in the Island of Montreal Midi 
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articles of traffic, and ascended the Ottawa for about 
three Imndreil; mileH, whence Ihey were curried across 
Portages, or pnddled along Lakes, and then passed 
through French River to Lake Huron. The coasts 
of this Lake and those of Lake Superior were then 
trayepaed until the ivyageurs metat tiie Grand Portage 
wilh the messengers called " Coureurs des Bois" who 
broaght the ftirs from the Indian huntings grounds^. The^ 
here exchanged their skins, catied Peltry, for the Eu- 
ropean goods brought by ihe vayagmrs. Although tte 
exchange was elfeoted with much difficulty, and at to 
great a iFfatancc from the sea-shore, large fortunes were 
frequentl/ made by the merchants engaged in this traffic. 
The n:fjTf(Tgttirs returned with these furs to Montreal ill 
their light bark cawoea, in which these adventurers have 
been known to perform royngea of thousands of miles. 
The Ottawa was ihen the grand route of the fur tratf«ra, 
cod was little known except to those employed in that 
business. 

25. The Ottawais comneeted with Lake Huron by the 
French River and Lake Nepiaacng. Two cataracts occur 
io French RiTcr,, one just as it leaves the f^ke, and 
the other twenty miles below, called the " Recollet." 
There are also several other rapids, one of which is 
distinguished by tihirteeti wooden crosses, which commem- 
orate an equal number of fatal accidents that have occur" 
red in crossing it. 

26. French Kirer is about seyenly-fiTe miles long. Its 
breadth Taries, sometimes extending more thin a league, 
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ind then flowing; between lengthened ledges of rock, in 
which are excavated deep and narrow haj's. It is said 
that few prospects exceed in singularity and grandear 
those which are here affotded hy groups of long and lofty 
islets scattered along the deep dark bays, the clear water 
reflecting their nigged outlines and wild foliage amidst 
the solemn stillness which pervades thefse solitudes. From 
Lake Nepiasing you pass by a rapid river into the Ottawa. 

27. The navigation of this beautiful river is interrupted 
by cataracts and rapids, and the scenery is extremely 
picturesque. It formerly divided Upper from Lower 
Canada, and setUements are fonoed along its banks for 
upwards of a hundred miles. The lands are excellent, 
with abundance of fine timber and mountains of iron ore, 
which, when the country is farther advanced in manufiic- 
tures, will doubtless prove exceedingly valuable. 

28. Little is known, however, of the (Htawa country 
beyond the Falls and Portage " des Mlumets" one 
hundred miles above the Township of Hull. Here the 
Hiver is divided into two channels by an island fifteen 
miles long ; and, about twelve miles after its junction has 
taken place, it is again divided by an island twenty milea 
long. Owing to the numerous cascades and falls, the 
scenery here is fxtremely romantic. The banks of the 
Ottawa for some distance is composed of white marble, 
which may he traced along the margin of the stream. 
This delightful district is now colonized. 

29. The magnificent « Lake des Chats" is fifteen 
miles long and about one mile wide, bat its spacioui bays 
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eKtend it to three miles. Kinarl Lodge, the residence 
of tbe HigliUnii Cliief M'Nab, is romanricully niliiateil on 
the soulli ^liore, whicb i& iH'ore bold, more elevated antl 
better ^^tlled lli&D tlie nortbern. 

30. Tlie Cliaudiifire Falls, which are in tlie Ottawn, 
just above the i;(iti.aDce of llie Rideau Canal, are eighty 
feet ID lieighlhj twp Iiundreij and twelve in widlh. They 
are sitii3lt>d near the centre of thti FLJTec, and nttract a 
Coit^idcrable portion of the vralers, wbicb are strongly 
eampre^ed by the shape of the roclt that imj>edes theiii. 
In the Great Cltaudi^re or Kettle the sounding Itne has 
rot found bottom at (hree hundred feet. It ii supposed 
tiial there are subterranean passages, nbicb convey the 
mmetise mass of irnters beneath the River- In fact half 
a mile lower down it comes boiling up again from the 
Kettles. 

31. Acrosa thRse Falls has been thrown the celebrated 
TJoion Biidgc, Trhi(;h connects Fastern oni! Westertt 
Canada. It is said ta be Doe of the [AOst remarkable 
bridges in the World both willi respect to situation and 
couslruction. Vast rafts of limber arq brou^Sit down this 
Ki»er from a distance gf several hundreds of miles. The 
desteritv, with n'liii-h llie luuihefers manase Ihe^e ma-sses^ 
is astD'Hishingi parliciilarly when directing Ihem down 
these Falls, The tinproiiMnent of the glides made for 
passing Ihese limbers is airong^t fhe numerous worki 
i*bii*li (.JoverniiWBt Itnre latvly tomjileted, 

32. The Eideau Canal commenees at the termination 
ofa Fmnll bay id the tlttawa, one hundred and twfrotf- 
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eight rniles distnnt from Monlreal, and one hundred sod 
hUj Troin Kingston, and sbout 9 mile below llieae Ft^llc. 
This eommunicBlion is more corrcctlj a succrssioo of 
raise'd walers, by means of dams, »Uh Dsturol lakes iattr- 
TKoing, than a canal properly speaking. Lake Rideau is 
the suinmiil pand^ and tlie witeni wliUh burst out at fbc 
WLiile Fish Falls flow into Um Gananoqua River, which 
is tile waiie- weir for regulaiing iIie natcr- in Luke Kideau, 
Thus tlie water in the whole canal, whether id litnes 
of flood or drought, i> kept at i tteady height. The 
eonneclian between Kingston aod tlue Ottawa, a distance 
of one huodred aad thirty-two miles, is kept uji by tbia 
can:)]. 

33. D>elow the ChnuJi^re Ihe Ottawa baa an uninter- 
rupted nafigatioEi for steam-)) oats (o Grenville «ixty milea 
di^ta□t. The cunent is geatle, and tlie scenery pleasing 
from tbe Dumeroua islands, the luxuriant foliage of the 
tr^ns, sni tbe glimpses which are obtained of infant 
ftettlements upon Ihe skirts of the forest and the margin of 
the streux)]. AtGrenville rominenccsthe impetuous rapid 
called tbe <-Long Saull,^' which is ooLy desceaded hy 
voyageurs or raflsmen of ci|herienced skill and energy. 
Celow the Long Sault llie Kiver conliniies at iiLleryala 
ra^iid and unmanageable as far as lo Point Forlune, where 
it ejpnnds into the Lake of the Two MoimCaiiis, and 
finally forms a junction with fhp St. Lawi-ence. 

Si. The Grenville Canal, formed to overcome theae 
obstaeles, coosi^its of tliree seclions^ one at ttie Long 
Sault, anotlierat the Fall called Ihe "Chi'jte i Blondeau.'* 
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and (lie third at CarilLou, wUicli opens into llie Lake ofthe 
Two MouiitaiiDs, tbrou!^li wliii^Li an unmterru|ite(l aaviga- 
tion is mAJnlaiituU at LucLiiue. 

35. ]n this rich and beautiful iliatricC tbe biglierof th« 
two liills, from wliicli It olj4aiiisit<iiiFirii«,is called Caltary, 
asil is held ^^acred by tlie Canadians niiil the remnant of 
the greul Indian nations living Qt ila base. A large liike 
lies in its shade, lermrnnted b^ tlie Rapids and hlunil of 
Ste. Anne, so cclebriitcd in Moore's Canadian Boat-Song. 
Tlie Hounsliing Tilluge, vrbich surrounds the church, owes 
its CKistence and support to the contributions of Hie Cana- 
dian voyageurs, ivho n^ver omit to pay their offerings at 
the shrine of Ste. A nne before engaging in any enterprise. 
Caplatn FranLJin niidutioned one of his Canadians, who, 
when on the most northern coast of AmericQj nearly Iwo 
ttouaaad miles distant, requested an ailrance of wages llmt 
an additional offering might be Iransmitted by the liajids of 
s friend to the shrine of this tutelar Saiut, Many, who 
never have seen and never will see " Ultawas Tide," 
have sting about it til£ it lina becoioe almost a household 
word. The Indians al the Lake of (be Two Mountains 
consist of Jroquois, Al^^onqulns andNepissings ; their num- 
ber is about one tb<.Hitand. Tliey »re all Roman Cath- 
olics ; iMi^sionaries ure settled amongst Ibeni ; and ibey 
bave a school conduc(eil hy a French Canadian ; but ttieir 
con<Iitian is fiir from prosperoUK. 

36. Several mile'^ above ihe Island of Montreal the 
waltirs divide into Iwn bmnches. The smaller, winding 
between Isli^ Jesus, Ule Pixarre and the tiiain contineiilr 
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rejoias the St. Lawrence at Rcpentignj. The greater 
portion, rushing amoog a cluster of islets aQ<] rocks lying 
ID the chaonel between Isle Ferrot and Ste. Anne, min- 
gles its waters on the west with those of Lake St. Louis. 
The Iroquois settlement of Caugbnawaga or " The Village 
of the Bapids" stands on this Lake ten jniles from Mon- 
treal. This seignirry was granted for the beoe&t of the 
Iroquois hj Louis XIV. in 1680, and a further grant was 
made afterwards by Frontenac. Those, who do not cul- 
tirate the ground, subsist in summer by navigating steam- 
ers, boats and rafts down to Montreal, and in the winter 
by the profits arising from the sale of snow-shoes, moc- 
casins, &c. They have every means of instruction enjoyed 
by the other Boman Catholics, and are reported to be 
regular in their attendance -at church. Their numher is 
about eleven hundred. They behaved nobly during the 
insurrection, and have been rewarded by special marks of 
Her Majesty's favour smce that period. At Caugbnawa- 
ga is a station of the Montreal and New York Railroad ; 
and the steamer Iroquois now plies during the months of 
winter. 

37. Passing Caughnawaga, the St. Lawrence now con- 
tracts aud boils up and foams amongst small islands and 
over rocks for nine miles, forming the Bapids of Lachine 
or Sault St. Louis. The Lachine Canal has been recently 
enlarged so as to enable large vessels, which have passed 
downwards, to avoid these very dangerous rapids and 
eventually communicate with the Ocean, as the Canal 
conveys the vessels across the Island to the harbour of 
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Montreal. Steamers now Jajly descend these rapids dur- 
\ag Bumnier mtb ^^fet/i 



Qu€ftKrfts on Fart TV. — Chapter 3. 

1 What 'a said cf Lake Ontaro I IVIial is said of ita furm '! 

Wlial 18 8aiil of ill surface unci ile|jUi' Hovt much of tiiB shore 

b>;lonrs la Ihe Slate of New Vorfc I 
3, VVbere \s HaniilloiJ 'I t'gr wlin<. in K JUliiig'ulBlieJ 1 Whst 

Hii|h)s nre ncjir iL t What slrcamH iJuta tbi£ ridge sepmiLle 1 

iiovf Tar lUits 11 C'Unlinuc C 
3. ^Vli«t ia liBiJ uflhe " llciuUful L:ikc !" PeaCribe iti beHutifLiI 

appearance. Its navci. 
i. \Vli3l is aaid of iht: tceiierj' ruunil DurlingLon Bay 7 Whiil ia 

faiA of the canal 1 Ilescrilie ihe Gore acid h'is^ara Dhtr.ela. 

Where it Purl DalbDusk { Uuw are Ihe aliores cnlitejicd i 
o. Where ia To-ronlni liLualed 3 Deiicrihe it. Who restdcil here 

in I7tf3 'i Whal is the meafiinj; of the word 'iurndiio t What 

is said cif Ihe iuimai\iiiin' voiiiiirj' i 
fe. How was Uw rtriioval oT the Senl of (jnvemmenl rrgard«J I 

H-nw did the titizens net, und wh-at ia Tnrojiie now t \\ hen 

□ml why was the Seat uf timreniiiient realor-ed to TOrotito I 

Whiit is the arraiigemeiil for the future '( 
7. WJiBl is oaid iiif Ihv Lake aimcne couulry 1 WhJkC >s Biid op 

Vuii^c bCrcet ^ V^'hlt is »aid ot Lake Simcoe T Vt'bcre is Iha 

highest land in Cojiada. to be fniind f 
£. Where ia there a celtlemeiit of Chippewa Indiaiu 4 1V]ial ■■ 

thvir present state I What U reported cf their r«ligit>ui chor> 

aeter 1 
9. Name the lowiii below Tcimntn t What risers c/Jine fruni llw 

■nulh ? ^Vhic'h Ih the princii,i,il rircr 'Vn the Canadian Bide 1 In 

H-hit light \aay tlie (.ilonalite he considered I 
UK V. hill IndiJiii lelllemenl is here i Iji what rtala were these In- 

dau-,1 I What is BaiJ of <>ra|je !shiii^ f To njiat pine* ln*e 

Uwy new rcinoreii I Uhat ia their vharacCcr, oiid nuDil>er T 

Mention uimllitfr ecltleineiit. How Uiii;; liajt' the liice Lutia 

BeLllen ent hccn formeil 'I What i» mid iif the liidinuscif Mud 

L:.Li' ) Wh^^tistaia uT BaUani Lali'e < 
H. Dti'^vribe tlLu tiny of Quiiiie < What is aaid of BcllevJlli? nnd 

l'ii;tt>n 1 
I& Where ■■ the Lake uf the ^IduoUuh 1 With tvhat Lake is tl wid 

Id be connected ) 
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13. Wh«t Incliin ■eUlement U in Ihii Bay 1 How long bftfa ihqr 
been Chrisliani 1 To whit Church tio the; belong 1 

14. What is uid or Kingaton t What ia the population 1 Why ia 
it a place of commercial importance T What ia Mid of Hie 
town-hull, the market, and the aprin^ 1 What ia aiid of Ibi 
harbour and fort 1 What ia aaid of ihip building t 

15. Where does the St. Lawrence first take ila proper name 1 Into 

What does it expand 1 Describe these lalands. How do tbeia 

TJewa rary 1 Itepeatsomelitiea written on tbeee by a Canadian. 

18. Describe Brockrille. Where are Preaeoti aiid Ogdensburgh t 

17. What produces the Long Sault T Uow ia the Big Hitch fonned % 
What has been constructed at Cornwall 1 Where U St. Regit 1 

18. Why ia St. Hegis peculiarly interesting t How ia titdr land 

situated 1 What are their numbers I Their employneat t 
Describe their church. What ia aaid of their Missionary 1 

19. What ia the expansion of the River called I Wliere do the rapids 

commence 1 

20. What may be seen on the shorea of Lake St. Francis 1 

21. What ia said of the rapidi 1 Does any riik attend Ihiipaasage 1 

la the voyage agreeable 1 How has this route been improved 1 
To nhom are ne indebted for Iha diacoverv t 

22. For what purpose haa the Bcauhaniois Canal been made I 

What is the expansion of the Kiver then cidled i What river 
does the St. Lawrence receive here 1 

23. Where is the Ottawa aaid to have it sourcs 1 How far ia it eer- 

Uiii that it flows 1 

24. in what manner was Ihe trade with the Indiana carried on fbr- 

merly 1 Hew did the voya^turt then proceed 1 What did the 
Indians give in exchange for European goods t Waa this a 
proRtable traffic X How far hove the Canadian toyageurt 
been known to travel in their canoes 1 Wtiat was the Ottawa 
at that lime 1 

25. How is it connected with Lake Huron t Give an account of the 

Cataracts which occur. In what manner is One of the rapid* 
disiinguished t 

26. Describe French Siver. What ia aaid respecting the country 
around 1 Hoiv du you pass from Lake Nepissing 1 

27. How is the navigation nf the Ottawa interrupted 1 What is said 

of it ? In ivhat doea the country abound T 

28. Is the Ottawa country well known t How is the River divided 1 

What is said of the leenery here 1 What is said of the banks i 
What is said of the district I 

29. Deicrthe iha " Lac dtt Chalf." Where is Kinnel Lodge? 

3U. What is aaid of the Chaudidrc Fallal Where ere ihey aitualed 1 
What is said of the depth of the Great Chaudi^re t Whilbm- 
are llie watera convered X 
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81- What reniarkatln briJg-p cfoaaea tSiosc Fnlla ^ U'hat ia it said 
Ifl he ! Haw ia irmber brought down ihLs liUcr 1 \Vhol is soid 
nfthe m:iniiAr in nhk-h tliose rafts ore guided 1 \Vhnt is said 
of Ihe iinprovctnciil niadi; by Llic GoTeriLQietil { 
82. \^'here does Ibc [tide:iu Ciiiial coramunce t Whiit may this be 
calted t Where is (Jie suminlL lerdj aisA nhulh^r Jik;^ Ihc IVQ&te 
Aotv 7 Wli&l elTect h:i9 tins Drrangcmiicit i Vihtil doea Lhe 
Itulcai] cmmeL-tl 
33. Hnw fur duivn la ihr' Ollona iiaii^ablEil Describe the Kenerj 
oflh* Hi»Br. Wlitru liues (he Lcjiig Snult ommeticc 1 Hov! 
tiT do Uiffsu rai'idfl cgniinue 1 
LS4. Wlial ij said oCOts Grcnville Cand 1 

, 85. IVhet is said i>r Urn distriel of Lhe Lake of Two MounlBins 1 
Where U f^l. Annc'.i 7 How hoB the villuge been uplicld t 
Repeat Hie atoTj of a Cuiiadian vrijagt'ur. Ho"" has Lhe OUh-. 
i»« becyme bfiDiEii 'i What tril)i;s reside ot iJie Lake of lhe 
Tiro Mountains ? In ivhal cciiiiIiCtoii oi'Q Ihcy 1 
.96 Ho>v Dfe Ihe walcr^ divided ! U'here di'fs Lh-e greMer pnrUon 
rush '{ Wliprc Is Ifaiiahiiiiivaga ? Wiin ■ri'iL[ilud[,lhis teigniory T 
How t]n the rndinns sii^iaist f 'fVhst iirlvil^g? d'O Ilipj (;iijr)y t 
U'hnl ia said rif their i:ondjcl'£ VVhfit railroad tioa astatian 
hsfc 7 What al'Camci' plie.^ ilurin^ iviiilcr 3 
37. VVIinl dftBi lhe ^t. Laurence nan (arm f VVIij hn-i IW Ltchiiie 
Canal been enlarged J Do jLenmerB novi descettd Uie lapids I 



CHAPTER IV. 

CONTENTS. 

[ZTo»treai — The Richritcu — Lake Chaniplain — Lake 
St: Peler—TltTPe Rivers— Quebec— The Falls of 
Montmorency — 7"/*^ &i. Laurence — Tke Sapitnay. 

1. The If-tanii and I'^vigniorj' , on lliesout}i side of wlii<:h 
the City of Monlre.il utiinils, is about tliiriy miles lorcfftind 
its superior ferlitiiy iiiii? acquired for it Van apptiHalion of 
the " Garden orCanndu." The slopes of tlie iVlounthiti, 
nbich riHS ne^r tbe Ciijr, and rropi which it deiivta ih 
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name, are wooded neirijr to tiie awMait ; bnt (owtrds tim 
base the foiett-treet have bee* meeeeded hy m-chards 
tbat produce apples, peara and plom of the choicest 
flavour. 

2. Between the MoaotaiD and the Eirer the eitf and 
luburbs exteod in ererjr directioa. It it a rerj hittdsone 
and lirelf place, and possesses a metropolitaaappeanuice. 
It is well lighted and clean, and is rapidlj kapronag in 
t,'t», beantjr and coaTenieace. Noble wfaarres, built of 
stone, stretch along the shore, and the lo% warebousei 
and stores bduod thea give an idea of the great commer- 
cial importance to which it has risen. The magnificent 
French Church of !N6tre Dane is the largest buildbg in 
the New World. The tall and elegant steeple of tbe 
English Church, the other steeples and domes of die 
Churches, Bonsecours Market, and splendid Bank of 
Montreal, with the Merchaots' Exrhange, Court-house 
and Post-ofBce, all lately erected, ornament the Citj 
greatly, and 'convey a just impression of the wealth and 
importance of the commercial metropolis of Canada. 

3. The situation of Montreal at the head of navigation ' 
for seargoing vessels must ensure its importance, and, even 
now when the canals are finished, enabling large vessels 
to pass up the Lakes, there is no doubt but that it will 
etill securp an important share of tbe commerce of the 
country. Its position too in regard to tbe United States 
is very farourable. The facihties of transport to Brews- 
terville or South Montreal, thence on the Bail-road to St. 
John's, and onwiird hy water to New York throvigh Lake 
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Cbamplsiin and the Hudson, render the conveyance of 
goods and passengers botli easy and expediiioui. Like 
facililiea are atfordect hy the MoQtrenI and New York 
Kailroad, (coDnecting with lliQ Ogdensburgh Line at 
Moocrs' Corncra,) vrliich is availaljle during tlie winter by 
'sieam across ch& St. Lawrence at Lachine and Cauglnm- 
wftg:a, where ihe nrer remains o|ien.~ A Ruil-roEid also 
connecla Montreal with the Cily of Fort[Qnd on the At- 
luntic sea-baurd, the Soulli Montreftl and St. John'a 
RaiEway is eitendeJ to House's Point on Lake Chainplain, 
and there conoect)! nlth ttic Ogden&biir^ Line. 

4. The St. Lawrence below Montreal present a wide 
expanse, navigable for res&els of hi hundred tons, which 
gives it all the advantageK of a Sea-port, About forty- 
fire milea lower down, where It widens into Lake St. 
Peter, it becomee rather shalkw, and allows only a nar- 
row passage for lei-ge ships. This is row deepened. 

5. Al the head of Lake St, Peter the St. Lawrence 
receives the Richelieu River^ which Issues from Lake 
Champlain, and flows fnr about seventy mites tEirougEi a. 
fertile country. It ditfers from most rivers in being nar- 
row at its mouth and widening upwards ; its banks are 
generally from eight to twelve feet high, deverslfied on 
each aiiEe by farms and cKlenslve settlements^ in a high 
■tate of improvement. On or near it are neat, populous 
and flourishing villages, haodsome churthes, numerous 
mills of every description, good roads in sit directions, oad 
pvety characteristic of a prosperous country. 

6. The breadth of ihe bed of the Kjchelien at iti 
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iDOulb is two hundred and fittj yards. This it preserres, 
with a few exceptions occasioned hy some small ud beau- 
tiful islands, up to Chambly Basin. Xfais is an expannon 
of the River nearly circular, about a mile and a half in 
diameter, embellished by sei:eral little islands, which are 
covered with verdure and fine wood, as ornamentally dis- 
posed as it regulated hjr the hand of art. A rery fine 
bridge has been lately erected over the Richelieu, which 
will be an immense benefit to the country. From the 
basin of Chambly the River continues to widen more or 
less to St. Jobn's, where there is a ship navigation to the 
towns on Lake Champlain. There is a canal too, whicfa 
has been formed to avoid the rapids on the Richelisn, 
and to connect the St. Lawrence and Lake Champlain. 

7. Lake Champlain is the most picturesque of the 
inland waters. Its length is one hundred and twenty 
miles. It derives its name from Samuel Ciiamplain, the 
distinguished man who discovered it in 1609. At Roose'a 
Point, where the Lake opens, are the fortress and out- 
works erected by the Americans whilst they considered 
this position within their own boundary. For some years 
it belonged to Canada, but by the Asbburton treaty of 
1842 it was given up to the United States. It complete- 
ly defends 0ie pass of Lake Champlain, and the Americana 
are now improving it. A little below Rouse's Point are 
the British Naval Station and Garrison of Isle aux 
Noix ; and here the hulks of ships and gunboats,used in 
the late war are pow lying. 
8. The country arouod the Richelieu is vtry roif^antjs and 
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beautiful, aitO in Ihe distance are seen the boM nnd tower- 
iDg EUininits. of Rouville, Beltsil, Ytiinaska find Sle. 
Thiirise. The range of liills trayt-rsin^ tlie fine country, 
ealkd the " Eastern Tonnshifis," is a ronlinuatioci of tlie 
Green Mountiiins of Verroont. This lerritnry is profuse- 
ly watered, by risers, lakes nnd rivtilets, whicli wind about 
in every dir«ctinn. The Brilisb American Land Coni[ia- 
ny have iheir possessions in this section. These Town- 
ships are situated betiveeii Vermont, New HainpsLire and 
Mfline, and tSie River St. Lawrewe. The largest body 
of naler^ called Metnphremagog Lnkct, which is thirty 
nides long aniS tivo mdes wide, lies on tLc soirChprn por- 
tioQ ; Massawippi Lake \i eight inilef^ '^'^^i ''^nd one mile 
nide. These lakes discharge tlieir waters by sircoms 
ihlfl the River St, Francis. The population here is in- 
creasing rapidly. 

9. Returning; down the Richelieu, or Chambly, as it is 
U>m«t]n)es called^ as you enter the Lake St. Peter, intiuin- 
erable green islaniJs and prelly lilUges rise on eacb side. 
Amoni^st these the pretty rijiage of Sorel, Or Williara 
Henry, stands conspicuous. This Lnkc is about twcnfy- 
lire miles in kngtb and from one to lerv in hreadlli ; its 
chanod, winch is very intricate, refiLiires to be maiked 
Willi hi^ncons, usually smntt lir-poles stutk in the itiud with 
part of the green tuft left on their tops, There is a set- 
tlement of Abenaquais oti the Rirer St. Francis, wliieli 
rises!'] Lhe iioulfaward and ^ows into Iiii« Lake. The 
majority reside in the villnge, which is Ibirly-seveu ncres 
in «l»iit ; bdt about a dozen faiailtej, who do not culli- 
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▼ate the grcaad, live ia wigtratm scattered oTet the coun- 
trf , and seldom retort to the rilUge except to receive tbetr 
preaeots. The Goremment tupport a KomaD Catholic 
Missiooarf , as tbef ate cliieflj of that religion. 

]0. The Town of Three Eirers is rerj tgreeMy situ- 
•ted aa the west ^de of tlie Birer St. Maurice at its eon- 
Aueace with the St. Lawren<ie. Its owes lU naine to the 
poutioQ of two small islands in the mouth of the fwmer 
ginng it the appearance (^ three distinct rivera. Tlus ii 
one of the oldest places in Canada, and at one time pot* 
•essed a ^at share of the fur trade. On the right twnk 
of the Biver, seven or eight miles shore Three Birera, are 
■ome iron forges, which were established so loo^ ago as 
1737 hj the French. At the conquest of the Frorince 
the right of the French king devotred en his British Maj- 
esty, and these forges have been let to priTate persons who 
have worked them with success. 'I he ore is abundant and 
equal to the best Swedish, and the htdtitans prefer baring 
their stoves, pots and kettles made of U to anj other. 
The workmen are chiefly Canadians. Of late yatn a 
great raanj saw-milla, conducted on an extenaJFe icale, 
have been established on the St. M aurice, and the district 
in consequence is fast rising into importance. 

11. The banks of the St Maurice are generalijr high, 
and covered wilh large groves of fine msjestic trees. Nav- 
igation estends for boats thirty-eight leagues^ with the 
exception of the Portages. Up the western brunch is a 
most extraordinary rhain of lakes and navigable waters, 
the number of which is estimated at twenty-three. The 
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stiipenJoiiB fall fif ibe Sbawciiegan is. magQificenl^ being 
one hianilrf>(! and fifty feet perpicnciictilar. The Fall* of 
the Grande M^re, silunted some mfUs above them, are, 
from their picturesque be&uty, we]! worllif tlie atten- 
tion or iSie atlentive tourist. Nolhiug on the Conti- 
nent of Amerieft can be mtt with of It grander or 
more imposing character, Tlie St. Maurice is more 
tbflo one bundretl and forty miles in length. At Three 
BlTcrs there are about ninety Algoniiuiiifi, who are 
in a state of great poverty ■; and om the Hirer St. 
Maurice tliere ore eigbty-ait of tlie Tfile de Botile Tritie 

■ an a similar condition. TSe AbeoD'quais possess ft few 
aetes of land and three i^tlands on the Eirei' Beoancour, 
tieaHy oppo-site lo Three Uivers. Allliough chrislianized, 

■ tbey btive neitlier church nor school. They make no 
progress in agricutture, siipj'ort themselves by fishing;, stnd 
are only ejghly-four ia number. 

m 12. After pasi-ing the mouths of tbe St. Manrice, tbe 
hanks of the St. Lawrence continue rising till you reach 
the Richelieu Kapii!s, which so ccnrract the chanoel as to 

V tender it h'aznrdoita except at particalar periods of the 
tide. The banks aflerwiirds expand, and girc^ient an 
MlreroBly inlereslin^ prospect, cburclies, tillages and 

V^rtiile cottages profusely scattered along tlie short;. ^I'he 
View is hounded hy remote and lofly uioiirilaLiis, from 
amongst which the rp)iid rirer Jacijues Cariier rushes 
impetuously into iho St- Ijawreune. The country on both 
sides is ihielcly populated, and exhibits a succe^sio^ of 
p^rishrs, mostly cnniecraled by n>t(iie to Ibv mvtiiory of 
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some Saint. The postroad leads through the pariabes on 
the North Shore. The Cbaudidre River riiek in Lake 
Megantic to the South, «ad rushes over a beautifol rapid, 
four miles from its mouth, dasbiog and foaming till it 
iniagles with the St. Lawrence. Near Quebec the Birer 
narrows its channel to thirteen hundred and fourteen yards, 
but the navigation is coroptetely unobstructed. 

13. Quebec is situated on the north-west side of tfae 
St. Lawrence in latitude 4<8^ 40' north and longitode 71^ 
15' west, and cannot be approached without emotions of 
admiration. A ridge of high land, commencing at Cap 
Kouge and extending for about eightmilea along the bank, 
terminates at tfae easteri) extrsmity io a loftf promontorjr, 
rising m front of the beautiful basin formed hj the cooflu- 
ence of the St. Charles with the St. Lawrence. On the 
highest point of this promontor/ is Cape Diamond, the 
strongest citadel in the World, rising three hundred and 
fifty feet abore the level of the water, and terminating 
towards the east in a round tower, whence is displayed the 
national standard of England. From this Cape the view 
extends more than forty miles up and down the Hirer. 
Below is the beautiful Island of Orleans, and on the oppo- 
alte side stands the pretty village of Point Levi with its 
churches and neat dwellings, surrounded by a variety of 
pleasing scenery. On the north flows the River St. Charles, 
winding amidst valleys and hills with villages on their 
sides, whilst the prospect is closed by a bold screep of 
mountains. 

14. Below the rocky promontory lies the Lower Town, 
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whicli i> built OQ a strip oT LaDd saved riom the watcr^siid 

§treti:ties fiom lUe suburb uf St. RocJi to tvliere Ibe Cita- 
del o?«!rliongs. Busy whane* extend all rownd the Town 
ftoil for three miles up the River. The St. Lawrenc«, 
wiiiclt flows majeslicaltf before the Town, is one of tl'e 
greatest, most Doble and beauliful oT rivers, anil is >iie 
furttie^t navigable for ve«sels of a large size of any in tlie 
World. Ill luDgtb, Trom its moulli id the Gulf of Stt 
Lawrence to the harbour of Quebec, is three liundred and 
sixty liiiles, wbile Moutreal is one hundred and eight/ 
miUft higher up its coui'se, 

1^. Ill siimiQer l]ie hnrliour of Quebec is lulled with 
recsels of every ilescripnionj and preseals a. very gay and 
huiiliag si:ene. In ivintcr, however, it wears a very dif' 
ferent aspect, the Rircr beitig elicited u|> with broken fields 
of ice eihibiting the in09t varied and fantastic appearace. 
The tofd 13 intense, but the ice (s setilonii quite firwi be> 
tweeci Quebec ond Point Levi, and Ibe habitatii cross ia 
Wooden Cannes, hayhng or pushing tlieifi forward amongst 
The cakes of ice, When the it^e doi's form, it is Ccitbii a 
p(mt ; tiiere is alivays a kind of jubjlfp, and people are to 
be seen in every direction sleigliing, sliding, skating and 
ruDntng. The ferry-men . however, do Iheir utmost to 
prevent the ice from taking, as it deprives them of t1>eir 
likiiag while it lasts. It ha.s been remarked that Quebec 
has an Italian summer and a Ilussian winter. !Ndw, 
howerer, from the exteniioB of llailroad* (.Jyeb*"C will not 
he so pent up iit winter as it has been. The Qiiebee and 
Hjchmoad Boat) wit] throw it into rapid communication 
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with the AllaDtic sea-board, with Montreal and Upper 
Canada, aad a BaDroad oo the BOrth shore is also in cod- 
templatioD. 

16. Tlie Huron name for Quebec is Tiatontarili, 
which signifies " The Place of a Strait," a natne pecniiarljr 
appropriate to iL The lodians in Cartier^s time alwajs 
called it i^tailacona, «hich probablj had the same meaniDg 
ID the AlgODquin language. Cfaarleroiz says that it is 
derived from the Algonquin word Que, which signifies a 
strait. It is contended bj some, howerer, that the word 
is not to be found in the Indian language, bat that it is 
derived from the Normans, the first part Que being 
undoubtedlj French, and the latter bee being uniformlj 
applied by tbem to any loft/ promontory or cape. Cartier'i 
pilot is said to hare exclaimed in Nonnan French, when 
he !«w the cape, " Que bee !" What a beak ! Cham- 
plain in liis book says distinctly that this is the Indian name 
given to it when he first came to the country, and many 
Indian terminations render it quite probable. 

17. Quebec, as a fortress, is superior to any on the 
conlinent of America, the Citadel or Cape Diamond, 
togetliei with a formidable combination of strongly con- 
structed works extending over forty acres, rendering it 
impregnable. The memorable battle-field of the Plains 
of Abraham stretches to the west. The Hurons have 
been long settled at the village of Loretle near Quebec, 
and claim to be the descendants of those Hurons, to 
whom the seigniory of Sillery was giren by the French 
Monarch in 1651. Their present number is one hundred 
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aad eiglity-nioe ; ibey are oil balf-breedsj anil agriculture 
tias made Utile progress among lliem. Their iondness for 
hunting and Gslitng still continueBj and they usually tlerote 
three mouths iti llie spripg ard (iiree in the autumn to 
tliL-se purauils. They hare a cbapel,a(ii) a. Missionary is 
maiatainecl by Gtnermneut for ILeir jnstructiop. In llie 
school there are about twenty five apt pupils. V\ illiin the 
last two or tliree years it lias been said lliat they were 
iinproTing in tnorals and good habits., but tlie most recent 
traveler, wlio visited (hem, gives a Very uofaTornble ac- 
count of lliia miserable remnant oi a great Nation. 

18. Crossing tbe St. Cbarks, you pasi along; the road, 
leading nortL-east nriongst the toltnges, farms and 
orH;|jsrds at Beatiport, to iLc Fall of Montmorency, Tbis 
river flows down from the southeru mountains among 
woods and racka^ and tli«n over rugged steeps through a 
richly cultivated e^iimCry, until witbiti a fen yards of Ibe 
prccipiCoLis bdnks of the .St. Lawrence. Here it thunders 
over a perpendicular rock, two hundred and twenty feet 
high, in an e^stended sbeet of a foaming appearance re- 
Keinblipg snow. This fall is most beautiful in the sjiripg, 
-wben ths river is full of waler froni the meltirg snOws. 

i9. The Tale of Orleans, about five miles down the 
Siver from Quebec, is thickly sprinliled over witL wbite 
cottages, cornlields, orchards and meadows, with here and 
there a vilbge church, Tbere ar? many other islands 
worthy of attention ; but tbat, wliich gives the chief charra 
to the scenery of the St. LawrenC'C, is the lofty range of 
mountains exteodiag from the Allegbanlea. Their summits 
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and outline hare b«enseen atSeaoneliuniJred miles dislanti 
Ditd tliey are suppn-ied to be as Siigh aa the Pyrenees. 

20. About tweoti' mWes below Quebec ttiB waten of 
tile St, Lawrence begin 1o mingle with tbose of the Ocean, 
■nd lo ncf]i]ire a saline taste, which incressea till ELt Ka- 
mouraalcB, sevent/'five miles nearer its moutb, the; be- 
come completely salt. It is custo^niary, however, to coD' 
Mder lliis Iviver as continued down to the I«knd of Anti* 
eoftii, and aa bounded hy tbe Mbgaa scttlemcDt on tbe 
r^orthern and bjr Cape Rosier on the Southern Shore. 
Thfi Bay of Chaleor and the Rcstigoucbe diride Casada 
from New Brunswick for a considerable distance. At tlie ■ 
head of the Bay, in the villoge of Mission Point, there Is 

a small remnant of Mumais, a tribe former]/ v«ry nuiner- 
ousin Nova Scota and New Brunswick. They are three 
hundred and lhirty-5ve in number, and are but little known. 
Though they are Bomaii Catholics, ihey have neither 
cburcb nor school. They do not share In the dislribuliop 
of presents, and hare, till within the last two years^ fallen 
into a slate of misery and neglect. They now, however, 
display a disposition to improve. ■ 

21. At the nioulli the 3t. Lawrence is sixty miles wide, 
while at Kamouraska it is not more than twenty miles. 
The shores of the dangerous Island of Anticosti, in the ■ 
mouth of tli« River, are flut ; but liglit-liouses are now 
erected on its eastern and western points, and depots of 
provi&ioDS have been formed at several placei for the relief ■ 
of ahtpwrecked persons. " 

^3.. The counties of Gatpe, Riniouski and KamouraAka, 
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comprebending a valuable territorj', ex(tiid for three 
hundred miles along; the St. Lawreace. Cape Rosier is 
low, but the lanil beliind rises into high round liills, and the 
whole IS coTered ^itb trees of I'sriona tiltids. The high 
mountains on bolli slJ^s often lermiriate into cspes or bold 
head-lands, which have it tine eCTect. The narrow l«Tel 
tract of land estending between (he Biver and tbew 
mountains is cuHivated, and the delicious rerdare of the 
eorti-fieliis is in strong contrast with the hue of the pin« 
forests LEI the overshadowing back-ground. The pariah 
of St. Thomas on the Riviere du Sud in I'lslet County is 
tbe most populous place below Quebec, and a low belt of 
thickly peopled country extends tbence until within a few 
miles of Point Leri. The Seigniories, which entend all 
along the fthores, were granted while Canada was under 
Ibe goTernmeDt of France, and the inhabitants 3re nearly 
all French Canadians. The Townships have all been 
granted since Canada belonged to Great Britain, and hare 
been aettletl by Englisli, IrLsfa, Scotch, nnd Americans. 

^3. The Northera Coast of the 3t, Lawrence enhihitt 
for more than two hundred miles the same primitive wild- 
ness which it presented to tbe earliest navigators. With 
the exception of Tadousac at the mouth of tbe Saguenoy, 
and the Queen^s; Posts at Seven Islands' Bay and at Port 
Neuf, scarcely 3ny signs of art or civilization appear. 

24'^ It was to Tadou^ac tliat the first French adlveii- 
turcfs, who visited Ca-nada, resorted, and it 'continued to 
be for a long time one of tlie chief fur-traOing posts. The 
Sagueaay is more picturesque iban any other river in the 
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FrDvince. lis baolcs are composed of a continued range 
of elevatctli elitTs, rbiog abruptly in some places from 
one liundred to fifteen LundrcJ feet. At its nioutU tbe 
SagUenuy is one LiuaJred falboms ilecpet liian tbe St. 
Lawrence. It nina about west for tbe diat&dce of sfiTCn- 
tj miles \a the Indiati Mission c:a3Jed Cbieouliini. About 
sixty miles above Tadousac there ia a Eay, called " Grand 
Bay" or "Ha! Ha! Baj/^ abotit nine miles deep^nberS'' 
ilia progreK) of a Aourisljiog sellleQiciit was considerably 
retarded by a deslructire fire in tbe summer of 1346. It 
dcrires tbis name from the original discoverers^ wbo hud 
taLen it for the main river, excluiming ila ! Ua ! on 
finding its tcrminiiia. TJiej tljen retraced tbeir course, 
and, entering a narrow strait of (be Hirer opening oa the 
north shore, apd bounded by two capes only tbrce tiu^rlers 
oT a mile apart, and rising five hundred (est perpendicu- ^ 
Urly, (liey asccuded as far as to CJiicoutiini. Tbis is at I 
present one of the Queen^a Posts, and tbe Hudson's Bay ~ 
Company have large stores here for (he purposes of llie _ 
fur-tradiei Fifteen miles above Chiccutlmi is the bead of I 
tide-water, making the river navigable for sthooners 
eigbly-five miles. Here is a. range of rapids, which ex- 
tends ten miles. The Indians say there is a subterranean 
fall above tbe foot of tiie rapids, wliicb they calf " ibe 
Manitou or the Great Spirit." There is a carrying-place 
to avoid these falls, called " Le Grand Portnge." The 
number of vranderijig Indians in tbiK and otlier places is 
about tw<} hundred. 

25. The Saguenay is discharged from X^ake St. JoWj 
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wlicb is exaclly one huadred mil«s roaiid. KleTeti targe 
rirers fall into it, and it las only (his one outlet. The 
Indians call it Pi^gouganiis, or the Flat Lake, Into Itis 
there » a remarka'ble Curtain Fall of two hundred ant) 
thirty-six feet, bo ■ronapictioiis as to be seen at forty or 
fifty miles' distance. Its In Jiam niioe ia " Oueat diauan.^* 
OP " Do you see a fall there V* The climate of the valley 
of the St. John is said by persons possessing the best in- 
formation to be far preferable to t!iat of the sea-coast, - 
and the Hand is remarkably Bne. It is the intention of 
GoTernment to open these fertile lands to the French 
Canadians, who, omng Co their peculiar Saws in baring no 
rig-ht of primogeniture, have now in several places over- 
populated the old settlements. At Chic out! mi are some 
interesting traces of the JesuitSf who had a setttiiment 
here when Canada was first coIonLzed. A chapel built b^ 
them still remainS] almost entire. 

26. South-east of the Saguenay lies Oreen Isle, about 
■eteis miles long. Passing by Hare Island, we come to 
lale aoic Coudres, where the cbauuel contracts to thirteea 
hundred and twenty yards, and the oarig.ntion becomes 
difliciilt. Gcosae Isle, in which is the Quarantine Station, 
snd several othct groups of islauds he between this and 
the beautiful Isle of Orleans, which is about five miles be- 
low Quebec. To the soutb of this lies the low belt of 
beauliful and tbjckly peopled country extending from the 
Bifi^re du Sud to Point Levi opposite Quebec. 

37- The climate of Canada East is very aevere ; but, 
except to the weak and feeble, the consum^itiTe and tha 
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rheumatic^ it is very healtbj. The winter, though 1ong,ig 
for from being disagreeable, and is to the Canadian a 
season of cheerfulness and eDJoyment. As the country is 
easily traversed by light carioles, which pass quickly over 
the snow, long journeys are sometimes made ; and visita, 
pic-nics, fishing and hunting parties enliven the winter. 
The appearance of the country is sometimes exceedingly 
beautiful, the deep-blue unclouded sky above forming'a 
fine contrast with the snowy earth below ; and, when the 
trees are covered with icicles, which generally occurs after 
a thaw, the effect is dazzling. When the snow melts and 
the early summer sets in, the weather is beautiful and very 
warm. July and August are extremely hot. The fall, 
which continues till November, is the pride of the year 
in all parts of Canada. In the south-western portion of 
the Province the weather is very mild ; and, when the 
lands are drained, and more thickly settled, they will 
probably exceed all others in Canada io this respect. 

38. There is a very great difference in the temperature 
of winter and summer, the cold of the one and the heat of 
the other being much more intense than in most European 
countries. The summer of Quebec, when compared to 
that of Edinburgh, is almost tropical, exceeding it in gen- 
ial by ten degrees, and in the hottest month by iifteen. 
In regard to agricultural productions the action is mors 
favourable than in the countries of Europe, which have the 
same mean temperature. The intense heat of our short 
summer ripens corn and fruits that will not grow in other 
countries, which have the same mean temperature. Thus 
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Quebec sgrees in mean temperature with Christiana in 
Norway, yet wheat is eel iom attempted in. Norwajj whilst 
it is the staple production of Canada. The north of En- 
gland agrees With "Western Canada, yet the grape, the 
peacb and the melon come to perfection here and will not 
ripen tbere. 

" No clime than this liafh prouder, brighter hopea, 
With its innumerable and uutrod leagues 
Of fertile earth, that wait but human afcill 
And patient industry, by commerce fed, 
To will their way to eminence as proud 
As any nation on the varied Earth — 
The baltny winds may breathe more fragrant sighs o'er 

other tiimaies, 
An>d rarer flofrers may in their gardens bloom, 
But in stern majesty and grandeur none 
May hear the palm away;" 

2&. Cannda is distiugui&bed for its liberality in religious 
affairs. EJucatioii in many quarters is rapidly adTanciog, 
colleges are increasing, and gOod schooia are now fQund 
in almost every town. Tb'C Government schools are im- 
proving, and the people, who have home ihe " burden and 
heat r>r the day," are now, it is to be hoped, awakening to 
the importauce of giving their ^hlldrea those adyaatagea 
irhich many of themselves did not possess. 

30. Canada, has a Governor appointed by the Sovereign 

of England and representing Her Majesty in the Coloay, 

& Legislative Council appointed by the Sovereign, and 

^ a Legislative Assembly appointed l»y the people. Before 
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Kttj faws cu b« biodiog, it k neceBsarr that tbej- bt 
pftssed bj tbe LcgiatatiTe Council and the Legislatirt 
Aasembi^, and reeeive tba asaeot of tbe Gorernor ia tfa* 
name of tbe Sovereign. 

31. B7 ao Act paaaed in tbe Session of Parliament hdd 
in 1853 tbe number of Members of tbe Lepslatira 
Assembly baa been raised to one burtdred and thirty. A 
cbange is contemplated in the constitutioo of tbe Upper 
House of Parliament. 

32. Canada East is dirided into tbe tbree principal Db- 
tricts of Quebec, Three Rivers and Montreal, aaA tbe 
two inferior Districts of G«sp6 and St. Francis. Tbeas 
Distriets are sabdirided into Counties. 

33. Population of tbe Counties, Cities find XAnis iB 
Upper Canada, as returned ia tbe Census of lS5l. 

Counlia, CHiiet, Tnaumd Villaga. Popn'a. TotaL 

Addington,(CouDt7) i 14465 

Batb^(VUlage) 700 

17165 

Brant, (County) 18659 

Brantford, (Town) 3877 

Paris, (Village) 1890 

25426 

Bruce, (County) 2837 

CarletoH, (County) 23203 

Bytown, (Town) now Ottawa, (City). . . 7760 
Richmond, (Village) 434 

31397 

Dundas, (County) 13811 

Durham, (County) 28256 

Port Hope « . . i . . i . i 2476 

30732 
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Elgin ^(CouKty)... SiU-l 

St. 'iLumas 1274* 

25*18 

Esses, (CouDtj) U937 

Ainlierstburg. (Town) , , 1 880 

16817 

Frontenac. (CouDty) 19150 

Kingston, (City) 31 585 

30735 

Glengarj', (County) I7.i96 

Gi:enrille,(Couii(y> ISb^l 

PreMott, (Town) 2 li>6 

20707 

Grey, (CountyJ 13217 

Haltlimand, (County) 18788 

Hatloti, (County) 183-2i 

HasltDgs, (County) 27408 

Believillej (Town) 4569 

31977 

Huron, (County) I7S69 

GodericI), (Town) 1329 

19198 

Kent,{CoTinty) * 15399 

Cijalliam, (Towo) 2070 

17+69 

Lambton, CCouDty) ...*.,.. .*.,.. l0-->15 

Lantirk, (County) 2S4.01 

Pcfiti (TowDj 1916 

27317 

s, (County) 27034 

BrockviUe, (Town) 3246 

— = — 302 SO 

Letinos, (County) 7955 

Lincoln, (County) t^lfiO 

Niasara, (Town) 3340 

Si. Catherines 4368 
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Middlesex, (CouDty) 32864 

LoDdoD, (Towd) 7035 

39899 

Norfolk, (County) 19829 

Simcoe, (Town) 1*52 

21281 

Northumberland, (County) 273f)8 

Cobourg, (Town) 3871 

31229 

Ontario, CCounty) 29434. 

Oshawa, (Village) 1 142 

. . 30576 

Oxford, (County) 29336 

WoodslocU, (Town) 2112 

Ingersol, (ViJJage). 1190 

■~—— 32638 

Peel, (County) 24816 , 

Perth, (County) 1554r5 i 

Peterboro, (County) 13046 I 

Peterboro, (Town) 2191 

15237 ' 

Prescott, (County) 10487 : 

Prince Edward, (County) 17318 

Picton (Town) ' 1 569 

18887 , 

Renfrew, (County) 9415 j 

Russell, (County) 2870 | 

Simcoe, (County) 26158 

Barrie, (Town) 1007 

27165 

Stormont, (County) 12997 

Cornwall, (Town) 1646 

14643 

Victoria, (County) 11657 

Waterloo, (County) '. . 23109 

Preston, (Village) 1 180 
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Gait, (Village) 2248 

26537 

Welland, (County) * 178n7 

Chippewa, (Village) 1 193 

Thorold, (Village) 1091 

2014.1 

Wellington, cCounty) 24936 

(iielph, (Town) 1869 

■ 26796 

"Wcntworth, (County) 2+990 

Hamilton, (City) ,141 12 

Dundas, (Town) 3517 

42619 

York, (County) 48944 

Toronto, (City) 30775 

79719 

952004 

34. Fopniation of Lower Canada as by Census for 1851. 
Coujitiea, Citiea, Toions, and Filiagei. Popit'n. Total. 

Beauharnois, (County) 38660 

Huntingdon, (Village) 677 

Beauharnois B74 

— 40213 

Bellechasse, (County) i 17732 

Bcrthier en bas, (Village^. about 250 

17982 

Berthier, (County) ■, . 33008 

Berthier en haut, (Village) 1900 

34608 

Bonaventure, (County) 10844 

Chambly, (County) 14981 

Chambly 884 

Longueuil 1496 

St. .TohD9, 3215 
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Champlain (Count/) 13146 

Batiscaa, (Village) about 750 

13896 

Dorchester, (Countjr) 43105 

DrummoDd, (County) 16562 

Gasp6, (County) 1 0904 

Huntingdon, (County) 38888 

Laprairie, (Village) 1757 

40645 

Kamoureska, (County) 20396 

Leioster, (County) 28606 

L'AssomptioD, ,..• 1084 

29690 

L'IsIet, (County) 18420 

Montinagny, (Village) 1221 

19641 

Lotbini^re, (County) 16657 

Megantic, (County) 13835 

Missisquoi, (Couuty) 13015 

FbillipBburg, (Village) 46C 

13484 

Montmorency, (County) 9598 

j Montreal, (County) 17596 

! Montreal, (City) 577 15 

! Ijachine, (Village) 1075 

j Cdte 8t. Louis, (Village) 995 

I 7738! 

Nicolet, (County) 19657 

Nicolet, (Village) 

Ottawa, (County) 21734 

Ayimer, (Village) 1 169 

Hull, 22903 

Portneuf, (County) 19366 

Quebec, (County) 19474 

Quebec, (City) 32052 

__ 16.^26 
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Biclielieu, (County) 21720 

St. Ours, (Village) 542 

Sorel 3424 

. ■— 25686 

Eoufille, (County) 2703X 

Khnouski, (County) 25887 

Fraserrille, (Village) h 995 

■ 26882 

Saguenay, (County) 20783 

Sherbrooke, (County) 17016 

Sherbrooke, (Town^ 2998 

20019 

St. Maurice, (Coimty 22626 

Three RiTers, (Town) 4936 

■ 27562 

St. Hyacinthe, (County) 273 1 

St. Hyacinthe, (Town) 3313 

30623 

Sbefford, (County) 16432 

Stanstead, (County) 13s98 

Terrebonne, (County) 25662 

Ste. Tb6r6se, (Village) 1129 

26791 

Two Mountains, (County) 29686 

St. Eustache, (Village) 794 

30470 

Vaudreuil, (County) 20986 

Vaudreuil, (Village) 443 

21429 

VercU^res, (County) 14393 

Yamaaka, (County) 14748 

890261 
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Questions on Part IV. — Chapter 4. 

1. What appetlfttion has the Island of ?Iontre«I acquired t De- 

scribe ihc Mountain. 

2. How ia the city situated, and trhat is its appearance 1 In whit 

retpecls is it improving t What are the striking featorei rf 
Montreal 1 Mention the moat beautiful objecta. 

3. What is said of the situation of Montreal with regard lo can- 

nicrce t Wiih regard to the United States ? What adrantt: 
. ges does the usual route southirsrils present 1 

4. Describe the St. Lawrence below .Montreal 1 tVhere ia Lake 

Peter t 

5. What river does the St. Lawrence now receive 1 Describe the 

Kichelieu and its shores. Give an account of these injproTC- 
menls. 

6. How wide is the Richelieu 1 Describe the ChamUf Basiik 

What has been erected near Chambly t U'hat ia said of St 
John's 1 What is said of Chambly Canal f 
?. What is caid of Lake Champlain 1 Whence doea it derim iti 
name 1 To ivhnra does Kouse's Point belong: 1 la its posittofl 
good 1 Where is Isle aux Noix 1 

8. What beautiful mounlains ri(e near flio Richelieu '1 What hilb 

cross the Eastern 'I'owrships 1 Hotv is this country watered 1 
How are these Townships situated ? Mention some of the 
Lakes. Hnw do they diachnrge their waters 1 

9. Describe the entrance iuto Lake St. Peter. Where is Sorel ? 

What is said of this Label What is said of the Indiana oTSt 
Francis 1 Where do they reside 1 Of what denomination are 
they chiefly 1 

10. Where is Three Rivers 1 To what circumstance doet it owe 

its name ^ What did it once possess 1 Where are the iron 
forges found 1 Are they now worked t What is said ofthete 
forges t In consequence of what ia the dialrict fast rising into 
importance t 

11. Describe the St. Maurice. How far decs navigation extend t 

What chain cf lakes is found here 1 What is said of the Falls t 
How long is the St. Maurice '( Are there any Indians in this 
neigiibourhood t What is said of the Indiana of Becancour 1 
In what slate are they 1 

1.2. What is said of the St. Lawrence 1 What prospect is present- 
ed 1 How is the view bounded t Is the country populous 1 
Where does the Chnudiere Jtiver rise 1 What is the width of 
the St. Lawrence near Quebec 1 

13. What is said of Quebec t Describe the promontory. Where u 
Cape Diamond 1 How far does Ihe view ext«nd 1 Describe 
the course of the St< Charles. 
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14. Where is Lower Town situated 1 What is said of the St. 

Lawrence 1 How fur does it run 1 

15. What appearance does Quebec present in sumtnr^r t What in 

winter '{ Is the St. Lawrence crossed in winter 1 What takes 
place when a pont is formed ? Why do the ferrymen try to 
prevent this ? What has been remarked at Quebec 1 What 
effect will the extension of railroads have upon Quebec t 

16. What is the Huron rftime for Quebec 1 Did all the Indiana call 

it hy this name 1 Huiv did Charlevoix regard it % Give another 
derivation of the name. What does Champiain say 1 

17. In what light must this fortress be viewed 'i ^Vhere are the 
Plains of Abraham ? Are there any Indians near Quebec 1 
What is said of them ! What are Iheir pursuits? Have they 
any means of instruction 1 In what state are they at present 1 

18. Where is the Fall of M ontmorency 1 Describe the course of the 

River. What is the appearance of the Fall 1 When is it most 
beautiful 1 

19. Where is the Island of Orleans situated ? What gives the chief 

charm to the scenery 1 What is said of them t 

20. Where do the waters of the St. Laivrence become salt 1 How 

is the mouth of (he St. Lawrence bounded 1 What River and 
Bay divide Canada fro:n New Brunswick t What tribe of In- 
dians is here 1 Are Ihcy numerous at present 'i What is their 
present condition t 
SI. How wide is the St. Lawrence at the mouth 1 ^Vhat issaid of 
Anticosti t 

22. What Counties are on the Southern Shore 1 What is said of the 

hills t What is said of the mountains 1 What is said of the 
level tract of lind 1 IVhich is the most populous parish below 
Quebec 1 What is said of iha Seigniories ? What is said of 
the Townships t 

23. In what state is the Northern Shore 1 What exceptions ere men- 

tioned 1 

24. What is said ofTailousac ? What is said of the Saguenay 1 

iMention ihe remarkablu depth of the Saguenay. Where is 
Ha ! Ha ! Bay 1 Fi nm what circumstance does it derive its 
name 1 How did ihi^y proceed 1 What is Chicoutimi now 1 
How far docs Ihe navigation extend 1 What interrupts 
the cours(!cf the Iiivc:r > What is the Indian account uf them 1 
Can these rapids be avoided 1 What number of wandering In- 
dians are there % 
•25. What is said oflhe Saguenay t What fall is found in it 1 What 
is said of the climate '. To whom is Government o;>ening this 
beautiful District i Whai vestiges ol the French settlers still 
temaia here t 
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26. Mention Ihe Idaiid &boTe Iile bux Coudrei. Mention the Iilaod 

below it. What is sud of ibe Mltlement here 1 

27. Ii the climate of Canada Ea«t healthj 1 What ia said of tbo 

winterl Whatis said oTthe tnveling 1 What ia said of the 
Bi^warance of ibe countrj '< IVhat ia said of the summer wni 
autumn 1 What part of the ProTince hat Ute ntildeat 
climate 1 

28. What difference exiata between this and European counlriea t 

How does tht aummer of Quebec differ from that of Edinburgh 1 
How are a<pcullural productions affected f What adTantagea 
do we poesesi t Give an example. Mention another proof of 
this fact. Repeat some lines written on this beautiful countfj 
b? a Canadian 1 

29. What is the stale of Canada with regard to Religion 1 Wbat it 

said of.EducatJon 1 

30. How is Canada gnvemed 1 What ii necessary before laws can 

be binding I 

31. To what has the nunober (^ members of the LegislaliTeAssemb^ 

been raised 1 What is contemplated 1 

32. How is Canada East divided 1 How are these Distncts aubdk 

Tided t What is contemplated 7 

33. What was the population of the ( 3 ) cities of Upper Caoada^la 

ISol 1 Tell the relative population of the (20) towns. 

34. What was the population of Montreal and Quebec in 1851 I 

StBU the populaUQn of Three RiTera, St. Hyacinthe, Sorel, St 
John's, and Sheiiarooke. 
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At the request of the Publisher, Mr. Gibson, M. A ., of 
the High School of Montreal, has drawn up the following 
Table of the principal Proper Names in the foregoing His- 
torj, in the hope that Pupils may find it serriceable in re- 
moving any uncertaintf in regard to their correct pronun- 
ciation. He has divided the Names into their constituent 
syllables, marked the accent,and adapted the spelling (with- 
in parentheses) as nearly as possible to the sound wherever 
the pronunciation differs materially from the orthography. 
Li general the silent letters are printed in italics. 



A-ben's-^ais (Iujb). 

A'bra-ham. 

A-c&'di-a. 

A-chiU/ (ka). 

Ai-guiflon. 

Aillc'bout (boo). 

Aix-lvCha^peUc' (Sha->. 

AKba-ny. 

Al-bc- marie'. 

Al-gon'quina (ktn*). 

Al'le<2^-Dy. 

AI-li-gOQ-an'tan (goo). 

Al'lu-meU. 

Al'ly-on. 

Ab'wick (An'nic). 

A-mer'i-c». 

A-meKi-go. 

Am'-herat-bui^. 

An'caa-ter. 

Ao-joii' (Awng-zboo'). 

An.ti-co^tL 

Ar-gm'-aon (geawnf'). 



Ar-gen-leu-il' (gzawng). 
Ar'-ia-Wtle. 
Ar-kan'aas or 
Ar-kan^iaa' (nw). 
Ar'nold. 
Ath-a-baa'ci or 
Ath-a-pes'cow>. 
Alh'ol. 

At-tUgou*ari'Un (koo). 
Au'.guB-tiiie. 
Aux-^a'blei ((Mawbl). 
A-vaii-gour'. 
Ayl'mer. 

Daz'oi. 

Ba'h&'-ma. 

Bar-thol'o-nMw. 

Bat-u-can'. 

Bath'unt. 

Beau-har'no-u(Bo-har' iM-aw) 

Beau'poft (B^por), 

Beau'fira. 
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Beau-ao-leil'. 

Be-can-cour' (coor). 

BeAr'ing. 

Belle-uir' (Bet-e«l'). 

Bel-oeil' (He). 

Ber'-tAi-er (Bef'tche-ay). 

Bi-got'. 

Bi-iarr*'. 

Blen'Aeim. 

Blon-deau' (do). 

Bou-chelte' (ahS. 

Bour-gain-ville' (Boor). 

Buur'-^eoii (gzbay). 

Branfford. 

Brel'on. 

Bfil'ta-ny. 

Brock' TiUe. 

Bu'ade. 

Buf'fa-lo. 

Bur-go J ne. 

Bur'-iing-ton- 

By' town. 

Caen (Caimg). 

Cold' well. 

Cal-e-<]o'ni>a. 

Cal'Tin-ist. 

Cam'briilge (Calm). 

Caii'a-da. 

Ca-nfi'-di-an. 

Ca-nn'di-en (ang). 

Ca-nft'ries. 

Car'i-jnac. 

Ctr'il-lon, (Car'i-ong). 

Carle'-Um. 

Car-o-II'na. 

Car'li-er (Iche-aj). 

Oas'pi-an- 

Caa-cades'. 

Cat-R-raq'ui(we). 

Cath'ay. 

Cath'cnrt. 

Calh'o-lic. 

Caugh-na-wa'ga (Kak-waw). 

Cay-u'ga. 



Cha-leun' (Sha). 

Cham-bly' (Sh) (blee). 

Cbam-plain' (Sh). 

Ctiarlc'TO'ix (Sharl-vo'aw). 

Cba'leiiU'guaj'(Sha-to-guefl'}. 

rhat'Aam. 

Chflu-di-ort' (Sbo). 

'Ctiauaaf'-^rgj (.Shof ). 

Chau'iifl (Slio). 

Chca'neu (Kes'nft). 

Chi-cpul'i-rni (She- coot 'e-me}. 

Chin-qua-cou'iy {ey-} 

Chi|)'pe-ma. 

Cho'i-Mii! (Sh)'aw,) 

CAria'to-pW (fer). 

CAryi'ler. 

Co'bourg. 

Col'berl. 

Col'faome. 

Colrgny (Ice'ghnee). 

Co-lum'bi-a. 

Con'de(day), 

Cor-do'ra. 

Cor-ne'li-us. 

Corn' wall. 

Col'cau-du-Lac, (Cot'o). 

Cour-celiea' (Coor-aell'). 

Dal-haus'ie (houz). 

Del' a- ware. 

De-non-.ville'. 

De-lro'if (tro'aw). 

Di'a-mond. 

Dieppe'. 

Dn-min'go. 

Don-na-co'na. 

Dor'ches-ler. 

Dum-friea'. 

Dun-das'. 

Dur'Aam. 

Ed'in-burgh. 
R-liz'a-belh. 
El'lice. 
E'rie. 
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E/ch'tmin (Esh'm&ing). 

Eu'gene. 

Eu'rope. 

Eu-ro-pe'an. 

Ex-u'ma. 

Fef/e-lon (long). 

Fer-di-nan'do. 

Pish'-kile. 

Flem'jsh. 

FloK en-tine. 

Flor'i-(ia. 

F jn-Uine bUau' (bio.) 

Frob'iah-er. 

Fron'te-nac. 

Ga-mache' (mash). 
Gal-i8-so-ni-6re'. 
Gan-B-no'que. 
Gas^co-ny. 

Gen'o-a. 
Geor'gi-a(Jor'). 
Ger'main. 
Gib-ral'lar. 
Gi-o-Tsn'iii. 
Glen-gar' ry. 
God'er-ich (itch), 
preen' wich. 
Cruan-a-ha'ni> 
Quelph (UwelO- 

Hak'luyt. 

Hal'di-inand, 

Hal'i-ra«. 

Ham'il-ton. 

Hamp'tnn. 

Uav'i-tand. 

Hay'li (le). 

His-pa-ni-o'Ia. 

Hoch-e-la'ga(Ho(ih). 

Hoeh'e-lai(Hosh.) 

Hw'fleur (Hong), 

Hop'i-tal des Soeur*. 

Hud'aoii. 



Hu'gue-not. 
Hum'berton. 
Hun'ga-ry. 
Hun' ting-don. 

Hu'ron. 

Il'li-noia (nay). 
In-di-a'na. 
Ir'o-quois (Eay). 
lale-aux-INoiz (Eel-0-No'aw). 
Is'ra-el-ite (Iz.) 

Jer'sey (ze). 
Jes'u-it (Jez.) 
Jon -c aire'. 

Jon-qui-^re' (ke-aire). 
Ju-nn»n-»ill/, 

Kam-nu-ras'ka. 

Kempt. 

Ken'ne-bec. 

Ken-tuc'ky.. 

Kings' ton. 

Kin'nel. 

Lab-ra-dor*. 

La-chine' (aheen). 

La Clnehe (closh). 

La-dro'iies. 

Lan'cas-ter. 

La-prai'rie. 

h'lAn't (L'Eel'yaj). 

l.iv'ing-ston. 

I on'sueil (Long). 

Lo-relte'. 

L'Ur-i-^nal'. 

Loi-bi-riiere. 

Lou-is-i-a'na. 

Lov'at (Luv.) 

McDon'eil.' 
Mac-Keii'zie. 
Ma-gel' Ian. 
Mai-son-neuve'. 
Mait'latid. 
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M«n-haftan. 

Man-'i tuu-aic'iniiig. 

ilaii-i-Lou'liii> 

Mar-quette' (bet). 

jMu-ki-non'ge- 

MavH-chu'ietU (Ichoo). 

MaUh>w. 

Me-gan'iic. 

MeTen'dcz, 

lVlem-|jhre-ina'-j;ng, Of Mem" 

piirem'-i~gog C'^reoi.} 
Men-e.Btl'u-aA^ 
M eB'snB-Bn'gu-a, 
jMetVaifo (talf). 
Jielli'-f>-JUl. 
Mi(;h*i-KHii(Mish). 
Mi-'chjI-li-miiF'ki-ijac, 
Mid'dle-sex. 
Mir-a-mi-chi' (abee). 
Mia-si3-Bi|>'pi (I'e)' 
MU-9(ju'ri C*™)- 
]U La-tns'sin. 
Wo-bi!«'{bG:l> 
JMo-hoivIt'. 
iV1(>t)>ga'li-'Hii. 

Moisi-cnim (Mung-CBirm').. 
Mon-le-zu'ma. 
Mani-gOni'e-ry (^m). 
Woul-ma'jrnj (MoDg). 
Mont-liiO-ren'-Cj. 
Mon-tre-al'. 
Mo-ri'Ti-an- 
MoKri-aon. 
Mun'>8ees'. 

Nap-a-nee'. 

Na-po'le-on. 

Nar'?a-ei. 

Nep'-is-sing or Ne-pU'alng. 

Neth'er-Ianda. 

New-found'land. 

Ni-ag'a-ra. 

Nor'raan-dy. 

Not-ta-wa-«a'ga, 

Nou-tell*' (Norf). 



O'dell-tnwn. 

Og'dens»burj. 

0-hi'o. 

0-nei'da. 

0-nin'lhi-o. 

O-non-da'ga. 

On-l&'ri-o. 

Or'leans.' 

O-Bwe'go. 

O-tona-hee'. 

Ot'ta-wa. 

Ou-re-on-ha'rc. 

Pak'en-hain. 

Pa' log. 

Pam'K-co. 

Pap'i-neau (no). 

Peg'a-Biis. 

Pen-e-tan'-gui-shine (sheen). 

Penn-Byl-va'ni-a. 

Pen -ob' scot, 

PeKe-grine. 

Phil-a-del'phi-B (Fil-fe). 

Phipps (Fips). 

Pic-tou'. 

Pi-erre'. 

PlalU'burg. 

Pljm'outh. 

PoinU-aui-Trem'ble* (Po- 

angt-o-Trang'ble). 
Poni-gra've (ay). 
Pot-t a- wa^-ta' m ies. 
Prea'cott. 

Pres-qu'Ide' (Prea-k'Ecl). 
Pre-voii, 
Pri-deaux' (do). 
Prot'es-tant. 

Que-bec'. 
Queens'ton. 
Quesne (Cane). 
Quin'te. 

Ral'eigA. 
Ram'i-liei. 
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Rana-BC-lft'er. 

Rec'ol-lel (lay.) 

Re-p«ii-ti'gny (te«). 

RAode. 

Ri-baul^ (bo). 

Riche'tieu. 

Rid'eau (o). 

Ri- molls' -ki (moos). 

Ris-U-goucbe' (gooab). 

Ro-a-noke'. 

Rob-er-Tal'. 

Ro-chelle' (shel). 

Ro'cbca-ter. 

Ro'si-<r (ay). 

Rot'len-bur^. 

Ron deau' (o). 

Rou'en (anng). 

Rouge (Roozh), 

Koaa-set-toa' (iong). 

Rou'vilte. 

Rys'wick. 

Sac'telt's. 

Sag'tie-nay. 

Sml'a-ber-ry. 

Sal'i-S'nac. 

Sal'Ts-dor. 

Sand'wich. 

Sar-a-to'ga. 

S«-t«n'nah. 

Sau-geen'. 

SauU (So). 

Sche-nec'ta-dy (Ske). 

Sea' ton. 

Se-bna'ti-an. 

Sel' borne. 

Sen'e-ca. 

Se-vi ie'. 

Shaw-en'a-gam. 

Shaw-mees'. 

Sher'brooke. 

Sil'le-ry. 

Sim'coe. 

Soii>sont' (Swawsong'). 

Som'eri. 



So-rel'. 

Sta-da cn'n&. 

St. Ben'oU (waw). 

Croix (Cro'aw). 
. Den'U. 

Eu-stache'. 

Hy-a-cinlhtf. 

I-^nac^. 

Lan'rence. 

I ou'U. 

Mau'rice. 

Scho-las-tique, (teek). 

Sul'pice' (pecce). 
Su-pe'ri-or. 
Syd 'en-ham. 

Ta-baa'co. 

Tad 'ou -sac. 

Te-cum'-scA. 

Tem-iB-cam'ing. 

Terrc-bonne'. 

Tbames (Terns). 

Ti-con-de-ro'ga, 

Ttm-is-cou-a'ta. 

To-ron'to. 

Tours (Toor^. 

Trs'cy. 

Tus-co-ro'ras. 

Ty-en-de-na'gt. 

UKeu-U. 
U'-trecAI. 

Van-cou'Ter. 

Va-rennff'. 

Yau-dreuir (drf). 

Vel-as'quez. 

Ven-ta-dour. 

Ver-ch&To^ (sli)- 

Vei^moiit'. 

Ver-ra>za'ni. 

Ves-puc'ci-o (pook'tchM}). 

V in' cent. 

Vir-gin'i-B. 

Vol'U'-geura. 
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WaK-poIe. 

Wnl'-sing-ftam. 

War* bur-ton. 

Waah'iiig-ton. 

Wa-lecloo'. 

Wet' land. 

We -qu a m'a-kmig. 

Wes-ley'«n. 

Wect'min-iUr. 



Weth'er-all. 

VVil'ming-lon. 

Win'ni-peg. 

Wis-coti'ain. 
Wy-an'dots. 

Tamas'ka. 
Yongf (Yung). 
Yu-ca-tan'. 
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Prize Sehoo! Books. 

The Suliseiribei" obiaintd Diplfimaa at line Pravincinl Exhi- 
bitions, hell} Ht Montr^nl 3.iicl tlamilton, in 1633, " For Ibe 
begt ciillecUon g{ Schgol Bi>oks ]>rmLcd and bound in 
"Canada." 

NATIONAL SERIES. 

Genensl Lessorij lo be hung jEnglish Grammnr and Key. 






Bof>k- keeping anil Kej- 
Treatisewn Mensuration. 
Appcnjiy la Meiiau ration, fbr, 

thfi Use of TcQchera. 
ELenif!nls nf Geometry. 
Intjoiiuclinn lo Geogrnplif 

anci Hisioryr wiili Mnpp, 

Flniea, he, new ediLton, 

much improved, 



up in Sclinrjia. 
First Bi>ot( i>r LflSBonB. 
Sectitid Booli of Leasona. 
Sejjutl to the Serornl Bo&k. 
Third Book of Lessons, 
Fuiirth Book oJ" Lessons, 
Fitlh Boolof Lessona- 
Firai BdoJi of AriLliDietic and 

Key. 

Large colouTed Maps for School Rodoib. 

kCUREICTJLUM LATINUM. 

Carnclius Nepng. CK.inr de BcUo GaLlico, 

Virgilii Geor^i-CQ. Q. Curtius. 

Cicero de AmiciliB, 'TacLti Agricoia, 

Ciceru de >SeDcclii]p, Homtii Cnrmina. 

□ vidii Faali. Price 7id. t'O Is. Sd. each. 

CHEAP SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Thi 
Ml 



Murray's Sronll tiitlo. 
VValkingame'a .\rLthnaelic. 
The hiblory ofCauiidn. 
Oq. in French. 
Hblory ol' F*iif!;laiid. 
The Hiatory of Home. 
Oengraphy of Canada. 
Quarter I>(i]lar A\iu, 
Sci'iplui'e Atlas. 



e CnniuIiBii Primer. 
Wanaor'a Primer. 
Mavor's >pellins Book 
CflCpenler's .^iieiliiig Doolt. 
Weiister''a Sjidluiig Book. 
Wiikftr'a DiLtionnry. 
Lennie'a CJramiuair. 
Murrny'B English Reader. 
Munrmy's Large English 
Graimmar. 

CATECHISMS, &c. 
SSiorlBr CB-techiBin, with and ivilhoul I'ronTe. 
'he Mollmr's Catechiam, coillniiiing criminOJI ttttngS noce«" 
HDry tobi; knat?n at an early agn. 
'ho yLTOiid Calcchiain , being a Sequel lo the FiraU 
'he Child's Oivii I'rayoi Bouk, 
'al^i:hism (if Guogfiiphy. 

alechism fur llic tE|[<lruetiDEi of CnrntnunicantA ai theLord'*! 
Supper, by t.he Intc Dr. Andcpw Thonisiin. 



PAPER, ACCOONT BOOKS, STATIONERT, «w. 

Thk Subickiikk hM alwajs on luitd ample ilocb of ill 
Idndsof plain tiid niled Wkitino Papcm, alM Dkawins 
pAVEM, Diawing Boirda of all aizui, and ArtiaU* and 
En^neera' maleriala, in great raiiety. He haa likewiae cm 
band, or makea to order in any atyle Of ruling and binding, 
Ledgera, Journala, Day Boou, and other >Jercaiitile Ac- 
coONT Booai. 

SCHOOL REQUISITES. 
The Subscriber bega to draw atiention to bia atock tf 
Gl(>bea> Outlined Map* r<v School Rooma, cheap Atlasae^ 
Copj Booka, blatea, Mathematical Inatrumenta, kc., whkk 
wiU be found good in quality and reaaonable in price. 

WRITING PAPERS, &c. 

Whatman'* and Wilmot'a Superfine, Imperial, Super Royal, 
Royal Medium and Demy Writing Papera ; alao. Blue 
and Yti\aw Wore Folio, Large and Small Poata, Folia, 
Medium Bank Poat, Blc. 

PoiT AND NoTS Paper. — Fine and Superfine, Lai^ and 
Small, Thick Laid, Yellow and Blu« Wore Poat, of the 
beat makea, Cream Laid Poat, Pine and Superfine, 
Large and Small, Thin Laid Yellow and Blue Wovs 
PoaU ; Superfine Small lliick Yellow Wove, Glaxed. 

WRITING PAPER, ice. 

and Gilt Poat ; Superfine Laid Yellow and Blue Warn 
Note Paper ; Extra Large Thin Foal,— also, the aanie 
of Pariaian make for Foreign Correspondence in great 
variety; Extra Satin Post Taper; Black Edf^cd and 
Black Bordered Poat and Note Paper, various breadllH. 
— Post, with Engraved Viewa of Montreal, Quebe^ 
Kingston, hiagara, he. &c. 

MISCELLANEOUS STATIONERY. 

Wax, Wafera, Ink, Quills, Steel Pens, Penknivea, Music and 
Drawing Books, and every article in the line. 

PRINTING. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c., executed with neatness and 
despatch 

H. RAMSAY. 

Mokthkal. 
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